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POLL PARROTS OR HISTORIANS? 


By James J. Watsn, M.D., Pu.D. 


HE ideas comprehended by the 
terms “magic” and “experi- 
mental science” would seem to 
thoughtful students in our time to 
constitute opposite poles of human 
interest, almost infinitely repellent. 
They would certainly seem to have 
no relations that could bring them 
together in the title of a history; 
yet Professor Lynn Thorndike has 
created a scholarly work* by trac- 
ing the relations of these two sub- 
jects on the background of Chris- 
tian thought during the formative 
period of Christian philosophy, un- 
til its culmination in Scholasticism 
at the end of the thirteenth century. 
The word “magic” has many con- 
notations in our day, implying 
nearly everything from the art of 
the traveling conjurer, or “magi- 
cian,” in common parlance, who 
plays tricks for the beguilement of 


1A History of Magic and Experimental 
Science During the First Thirteen Centuries of 
Our Era. By Lynn Thorndike, Professor of 
History in Western Reserve University. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. 2 vols. 
$10.00. 





childish minds, to the mystic power 
of the sorcerer, who claims control 
over the energies, not only of this 
world, but also of the spirit world 
by a compact with the devil. From 
“black magic” to “white magic” is 
as far almost as from hell to earth, 
and yet, somehow, the same prin- 
cipal word has come to be used to 
express the ideas behind them. 
There are a number of epithets that 
go with the substantive, from 
“superstitious” or “goetic” magic, 
with its express covenant with the 
evil spirits, as the witch and wizard 
confessed it in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, down to “natural” magic, 
which is simply “the art of work- 
ing wonders by means of a superior 
knowledge of the powers of nature,” 
as practiced by the inventive scien- 
tist. Between these extremes are all 
the forms of occultism, including 
geomancy, astrology, soothsaying, 
necromancy, and the rest. 

In Professor Thorndike’s work, 
the word “magic” is used in its 
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broadest sense, as derived from its 
etymology, for the term comes from 
the magi, or wise men of Persia or 
Babylon, to whose lore and prac- 
tices the name “magic” was applied 
by the Greeks and the Romans. 
These were the “wise men of the 
East,” who were enabled, by their 
knowledge of astronomy, to recog- 
nize the advent of a new star in the 
heavens, and, by a heavenly illumi- 
nation, to understand the meaning 
of it, and follow its beams, so as to 
find the newborn Baby Lord and 
do homage to Him. 

Professor Thorndike has devoted 
some twenty-five years to the study 
of the Middle Ages, and like all 
those who know enough about 
them, he has come to realize their 
great importance in the history of 
humanity. 

He has expressed himself very 
emphatically on this subject in an 
article on “The Historical Back- 
ground of Modern Science,” which 
appeared in The Scientific Monthly 
for May, 1923. This article was one 
of the papers read before the joint 
session of Section L of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, with the History 
of Science Group from the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, at the 
meeting in Cambridge, Mass., in De- 
cember, 1922. What he said then 
might very well stand as the fore- 
word to the present work: 


“No, we must abandon the absurd 
prejudices against and ignorance of 
the Middle Ages which we have in- 
herited and poll-parroted from nar- 
row Italian humanists, from Prot- 
estant reformers and Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, or from the eighteenth cen- 
tury deists, Voltaire and Tom 
Paine; we must correct and expand 
our notion of ‘modern progress,’ 
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and subject the period before Amer- 
ica was discovered to impartial, 
open-minded, scientific investiga- 
tion. The historians of art have 
done this and found Gothic archi- 
tecture first in quantity of noble 
remains and second to none in 
quality. The philologists have 
done this, discerning in the Middle 
Ages the cradle of our modern lan- 
guages and literatures.” : 


Manifestly it is time for the scien- 
tists of other departments to make 
similar serious studies. 

Professor Thorndike has insisted 
very properly on “the danger of 
sweeping generalizations.” These 
have been particularly perilous in 
the history of science, while at the 
same time they have been sadly 
misleading in regard to the main 
current of history and civilization. 
Catchwords, like “renaissance,” 
“medievalism,” “reformation,” “age 
of reason,” “modern progress,” 
have tempted ordinary readers, and 
unfortunately many writers, to 
overestimate their knowledge of 
certain subjects because they were 
able to express so much in a word. 
Professor Thorndike has given em- 
phatic warning about some of these 
generalizations and has dwelt par- 
ticularly on the utterly unwar- 
ranted tendency of so many people 
to laud the Arabs to the skies in 
order to belittle Christian civiliza- 
tion at the same time. 


“But you will be suspicious of 
any historian who represents the 
past as romantic and unnatural; 
full, for instance, of inquisitors 
with thumbscrews, of imprisoned 
scientists writing in complicated 
ciphers, or of marvelously cultured 
Arabs, although their immediate 
ancestors were illiterate nomads 











and their present progeny are blind 
to the benefits of British rule in 
Mesopotamia. What was the true 
state of affairs? Something nearer 
to this: even theologians, obsessed 
by scientific curiosity, writing 
mathematical treatises, and per- 
forming natural experiments; even 
writers of the cryptic and occult 
recognizing the ascendancy of 
science; and far more scientific 
manuscripts in medieval Latin ex- 
tant from little western Christian 
Europe than in Arabic from all the 
vast expanse of Moslem rule from 
Spain to India and Madagascar.” 


Professor Thorndike has gone 
into every form of misconception, 
not to say slander, of the Christian 
ages, medieval and pre-medieval, 
and has shown that practically 
every phase of depreciation of the 
earlier Christian era is just a ques- 
tion of ignorance pretending to 
knowledge with superficial scholar- 
ship, if, indeed, that word should 
be used with regard to it. Whata 
precious formula that of Josh Bil- 
lings was, “It is not so much the 
ignorance of mankind that makes 
them ridiculous as the knowing so 
many things that ain’t so.” This 
is quite literally the position in 
which most of the sneerers at the 
Middle Ages—or the Dark Ages, as 
they preferred to call them—put 
themselves. Professor Thorndike 
has brought this out very well by 
actual reference to contemporary 
documents. 

For instance, with regard to the 
Fathers of the Church: It has been 
the custom for a great many peo- 
ple, not a few of them teachers and 
writers of supposed reputation, to 
declare that the Fathers were dis- 
tinctly, if not even rather bitterly, 
opposed to education and inclined 
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to teach that the ignorant got to 
heaven much more readily than the 
educated, and that, above all, any 
knowledge of the things of nature— 
what we would now call natural 
history or perhaps even physical 
science—was almost sure to pro- 
duce skeptical tendencies and 
therefore must be avoided as far as 
possible. The curiosity of men 
might lead them to pursue such 
knowledge, but this was to be dis- 
couraged because distinctly dan- 
gerous. What Professor Thorndike 
has found is that the Fathers, 
instead of taking any such atti- 
tude as this, attributed to them, 
were very much interested in 
natural history and frequently re- 
ferred to it in their homilies, intro- 
ducing it not only to satisfy curios- 
ity, but even to arouse it and so lead 
men to view the scheme of things 
around them as worthy of their 
knowledge. 

Concerning Basil, he says that 
“while he can scarcely be called 
much of a scientist, he was a pretty 
good scientist for a preacher. His 
sermons contain as much of the 
science of his day as those of most 
modern sermons contain of the 
sGience of our day.” Professor 
Thorndike says further: “The same 
recognition and interest in nature 
on the part of his audience and the 
same appeal to their scientific curi- 
osity, which we have seen in Basil’s 
sermons is shown by Epiphanius of 
Cyprus, writing in 374-375 a. pb.” 
Canon Dorlodot, Director of the 
Geological Institute at Louvain, in 
his recent volume, Darwinism and 
Catholic Thought, has called atten- 
tion to the attitude of the Fathers 
toward many ideas current in our 
day in connection with the theory 
of evolution. He has pointed out, 
for instance, that, with regard to 
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the origin of species, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, Basil’s brother, drew con- 
clusions very like those of rather 
advanced evolutionists. 

Almost as important as the ques- 
tion of the attitude of the Fathers of 
the Church toward physical science, 
is the problem of an early Christian 
work entitled Physiologus, a sort of 
encyclopedia of natural history, 
much of it of a very absurd nature, 
supposed to have been almost the 
only reading in natural history of 
the great majority of the church- 
men of the Middle Ages. Many 
writers, usually copying one an- 
other, and many intolerant religious 
fanatics, have not hesitated to sug- 
gest that the book illustrated how 
theology dominated all medieval 
thought and that natural science 
was employed only for purposes of 
religious symbolism. It has been 
said that “the Physiologus in- 
fluenced the Middle Ages more than 
any other book except the Bible and 
that the curious, impossible beasts 
seen in the sculpture of the Gothic 
cathedrals and the strange animals 
in the borders of the Bayeux Tapes- 
try and the margins of illuminated 
manuscripts, and so on, were really 
due to the influence of this book. 
Careful study, however, has shown 
that these strange beasts were due 
to the fancy and caprice of the 
craftsmen, who delighted in nature 
for its own sake, and that the fauna 
and flora of medieval art, natural 
or fantastic, have in most cases a 
value that is purely decorative.” As 
for the Physiologus, many quota- 
tions supposed to be from that vol- 
ume are really citations from vari- 
ous authors dignified by the name 
of Physiologus. The significance of 
the book has been exaggerated, 
“while the respect for and interest 
in natural science to which it testi- 
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fies have too often been lost sight 
of.” 

After the Physiologus myth, 
created largely out of whole cloth 
by those who are quite sure that by 
every reference to it they were dis- 
crediting the Middle Ages, Profes- 
sor Thorndike takes up the Flori- 
legium myth. That is the story of 
a supposed collection of selected 
passages from the classical authors 
which represented all that most of 
the medieval scholars knew about 
the ancient writers whom they 
quoted so confidently. Professor 
Thorndike suggests that florilegia 
of any sort do not exist in impres- 
sive numbers, but that there are 
quite as many of them composed of 
selections from the Church Fathers 
as from the classic poets or prose 
writers. The authors, of whom the 
medieval scholars used volumes of 
select passages, were just those 
whom they were accustomed to 
read in toto. Unable, in the midst 
of the difficulties of bookmaking, 
to have the complete works always 
near them, they arranged at least 
to have their most interesting and 
valuable thoughts ready at hand. 
Professor Thorndike does not hesi- 
tate to say: 


“I am therefore inclined to regard 
the florilegia as a proof that the 
authors included were read rather 
than that they were not. But from 
extant Latin manuscripts, one gets 
the impression that the whole mat- 
ter of florilegia is of very slight im- 
portance, and that the theory 
hitherto based upon them is a sur- 
vival of the prejudice of the classi- 
cal renaissance against ‘the Dark 
Ages.’ ” 


Professor Thorndike has shown 
how little evidence there is for the 
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alleged persecution of medieval 
scientists by the _ ecclesiastical 
authorities. Not a few professors 
of history, and a great many pro- 
fessors of science and writers on 
scientific subjects, talk as calmly, 
for instance, about the imprison- 
ment of Roger Bacon as if it were 
so well established as to be beyond 
all doubt. Professor Thorndike, 
after having devoted much time to 
the subject, fails to find any good 
reason for thinking that Bacon ever 
was condemned, and finds many 
reasons for thinking that he was in 
honor among his contemporaries, 
as far as his own contentious dis- 
position and very positive insistence 
on his own views would permit. 
His reported condemnation rests, 
as suggested by Brewer, whom 
Thorndike quotes, “solely on the 
very contestable authority of the 
Chronicle of the XXIV. Generals,” 
a work which was written about 
a century after the events related. 
According to this, the Franciscan 
Friars were very bitter against 
Roger and demanded that he 
should be sentenced to prison. 
Thorndike comments: 


“How absurd it is to think that 
the Franciscan Order was opposed 
to Bacon’s pursuit of natural and 
experimental science, or that he was 
alone among the members of that 
order in the pursuit of such sub- 
jects, may be inferred from a glance 
at the career of John Peckham, who 
from 1279 to his death in 1292 was 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Accord- 
ing to a letter of Bacon’s favorite, 
Adam Marsh, Peckham entered the 
Franciscan Order about 1250. He 
had been educated in France but 
about 1270 became lector of his 
order at Oxford. He also became 
the ninth provincial minister of the 
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Franciscans in England, and had 
been called to Rome by the Pope to 
be Lector sacri palatii before his 
nomination by the Pope to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. Yet 
this Franciscan, who rose so high 
in the Church, was the author of a 
treatise on Perspective, one of the 
five subjects which Bacon held 
could be of such service to the 
Church and yet were being so woe- 
fully neglected. In his Perspectiva 
communis, which was printed at 
Venice in 1504, Peckham talks of 
such matters as the reflection of 
visible rays and experiment. A 
work On the Sphere, and a Theory 
of the Planets which exists only in 
manuscript, are also attributed to 
him. It has even been suggested 
that he was the bright lad, John, 
whom Bacon sent to explain his 
work to the Pope, but Peckham was 
evidently too old in 1267 to fill that 
réle. Bartholomew of England was 
another Franciscan intérested, as we 
have seen, both in natural science 
and astrology; and other Friars 
Preachers than Albertus Magnus and 
Aquinas showed the same interest.” 


What is related of Bacon in this 
respect is noted of another scien- 
tific writer of the next generation, 
Peter of Abano. Much less is known 
about him, though he was a very 
worthy representative of the scien- 
tific curiosity and intense applica- 
tion to study of nature which pre- 
vailed among the medieval scholars. 
Most people who know anything 
about him know only just enough 
to announce that he, too, was 
persecuted by the Inquisition. In- 
vestigation makes it very clear 
that, while much is known about 
Peter among his contemporaries, 
there is scarcely a hint of his per- 
secution. 














It is as time goes on that men sup- 
ply details with regard to his trial, 
or even trials, and his condemna- 
tion. It is not until a century after 
his death that details are given, but 
not the authorities for them, as to 
his legal prosecution and condem- 
nation. Men liked to mull over 
such scandals in the older time, for 
these took the place of the modern 
newspaper and its details of crime; 
both evidently appeal to some 
curious tendency in human nature, 
representing original sin or not, ac- 
cording to the way one looks at 
them. 

Much has been made of the mag- 
ical practices introduced into med- 
icine by the physicians of the earlier 
Middle Ages, apparently with the 
assumption that their readiness to 
believe in Christian dogma made 
them ready believers in all sorts of 
superstitions connected with med- 
icine. Professor Thorndike points 
out that, while magical practices of 
various kinds were recommended 
by the early Christian physicians, 
they can almost invariably be traced 
back to the old Greek authors on 
medicine; and that it was rever- 
ence for the Greeks, and not belief 
in Christianity, that led the early 
Christian physicians into magical 
medicine. Professor Thorndike 
discusses in particular three writers 
whose works date from the close of 
the fourth to the middle of the sixth 
century: Marcellus of Bordeaux 
(known also as Marcellus Empi- 
ricus), Aétius of Amida in Meso- 
potamia, and Alexander of Tralles 
in Asia Minor. 

Of these, Alexander of Tralles, 
especially, might be expected to 
have left us a textbook of medicine 
that would be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of his time, and yet con- 
servative enough to reverence the 
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older authors and critical enough 
to make his observations worth 
while. According to the well-known 
tradition, Alexander of Tralles was 
the son of a physician, the youngest 
of a group of five distinguished 
brothers. One of them, Anthemius 
of Tralles, was the architect of 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople. 
Another was Metrodorus, the gram- 
marian, whom Justinian, after his 
experience with the architect 
brother, summoned to his court to 
help him in organizing a system of 
education. Alexander, the physician 
brother, had visited Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, as well as Greece, before set- 
tling down to the composition of 
his magnum opus, in twelve books, 
on medicine. 

It would be surprising, indeed, if 
the scion of a house of this kind 
should have written an absurd text- 
book of medicine. He could not 
get away from the influences of his 
time, and he respected the ancients 
too much to reject their teachings 
completely. It was this reverence 
for the classics, and not his Chris- 
tianity, that caused him to repeat 
some of the old superstitious med- 
icine, though he eliminated much; 
and his medical work is famous for 
his own power of observation, 
which he used to decided advantage. 

No wonder that modern com- 
mentators have been high in their 
praise of him; yet he must be re- 
garded as the first great Christian 
physician, manifestly possessed of 
a thoroughly open mind and a 
thoroughgoing appreciation of the 
idea that progress in medicine must 
depend on personal experience and 
observation rather than tradition. 
Milward says, “He pays a due defer- 
ence to the ancients, yet he is so far 
from putting an implicit faith in 
what they have advanced that he 
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very often dissents from their doc- 
trines.” Puschmann regards him 
as the first doctor for a long time 
who had done any original think- 
ing. Friend, the English authority 
on the history of medicine in the 
early eighteenth century, declared, 
“His method is extremely rational 
and just, and after all our discov- 
eries and improvements in physic 
scarce anything can be added to it.” 
Alexander is the type of phy- 
sician produced by Christian in- 
fluences in the sixth century, and 
his career alone is the best possible 
demonstration of the fact that 
Christianity, far from fettering 
human intelligence, left it free to 
find out truth for itself. What is 
true thus at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity remains true all during the 
Middle Ages, as becomes perfectly 
clear when one knows the books of 
the time in their entirety, and not 
in quotations from writers who 
know them only superficially. 
Professor Thorndike notes with 
regard to Isidore of Seville: “But 
on the whole I should estimate that 
Isidore contains less superstitious 
matter, even proportionally to his 
meager content, than Pliny does in 
connection with the virtues of ani- 
mals, plants, and stones.” With 
regard to Bede, Professor Thorn- 
dike says that his scientific knowl- 
edge has too often been referred to 
in exaggerated terms. He would 
not agree with Sharon Turner, who 
said that Bede “collected and taught 
more natural truths with fewer er- 
rors than any Roman book on the 
same subjects had accomplished. 
Thus his work displays an ad- 
vance, not a_ retrogradation of 


human knowledge; and from its 
judicious selection and concen- 
tration of the best natural philos- 
ophy of the Roman Empire it 


does high credit to the Anglo-Saxon 
good sense.” Bede was a textbook 
writer, and this necessitated his be- 
ing brief, but it is interesting to 
realize, as Professor Thorndike has 
done, that “We have evidence that 
his extremely brief and elementary 
treatises in this field (of physical 
science) were not full enough to 
satisfy even his contemporaries.” 

Bede did not escape the influence 
of the atmosphere of his time and 
held many astrological beliefs. He 
was quite sure, for instance, that 
comets are signs of war and of 
tempest and pestilence; but as we 
still have a great many people, in- 
cluding among them many sailors 
and farmers, whose observations 
and interests would be supposed 
surely to guide them, and who be- 
lieve that the harmless moon has 
much to do with changes in the 
weather, such beliefs as those of 
Bede in the early Middle Ages are 
easy to understand. 

So much has been:said about the 
curious, trifling questions discussed 
in the Middle Ages, such problems, 
for instance, as “How many angels 
can dance on the point of a pin,” 
that it is very interesting to exam- 
ine a set of questions taken from 
the writings of Peter of Abano, or 
as he is sometimes known, Peter of 
Padua, from the larger city near his 
birthplace, where he did much of 
his teaching. He was one of the 
most influential men of learning 
during the last years of the thir- 
teenth and the opening years of the 
fourteenth century. The curious 
thing is that a great many of these 
questions still occupy us or have 
only been answered definitely in 
comparatively recent years. And 
yet they are identical with the ques- 
tions put by Petrus Hispanus—Peter 
of Spain—and by other scholars of 
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that time, only that the professor of 
Padua occupies a point of chrono- 
logical advantage in coming after 
them, and is able to take advantage 
of what his predecessors have 
done. 

Peter of Padua asks such ques- 
tions as: “Has air weight in its own 
sphere? Does blood alone nourish? 
Does the marrow nourish the 
bones?”—queries that would seem 
to indicate that they were thinking 
rather profoundly about physiolog- 
ical problems. Indeed, there are a 
lot of health questions, as, for in- 
stance: “Is wine good for children? 
Are eggs beneficial in fevers? 
Should one take exercise before or 
after meals? Should heavy food be 
taken before light? Should one 
sleep on the right or left side? Is 
cold water good in fevers?” Some 
of these questions remain without 
an answer even yet, or at least the 
answers are dubious. For instance, 
“Should one eat once, twice or sev- 
eral times a day? Should dinner 
be at noon or night? Should one 
drink on top of fruit?” 

These old people knew much 
more about the influence of the 
mind on the body than we might 
be inclined to think. They were 
manifestly trying to solve the prob- 
lems of vitalism, and especially the 
specific problems of human vitality 
and of vital resistance, in very much 
the same temper that we do. One 
of the questions, for instance, is, 
“Is vital virtue something different 
from natural animal virtue?” and 
another is/“Does confidence of the 
patient in the doctor assist the 
cure?” They were evidently think- 
ing along lines of physiological 
psychology, for here are such ques- 
tions as “Is a small head a better 
sign than a large one?” and that 
crux of therapeutics, so often, “Is 
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pain felt?” We have had many dis- 
cussions in our day as to the rela- 
tion between music and the rhyth- 
mic beat of the heart. It is ex- 
tremely interesting, therefore, to 
find in Peter of Abano the question, 
“Is musical consonance found in 
the pulse?” 

There are such very direct forth- 
right medical questions as “Is cold 
water good in fevers?” This par- 
ticular question was answered in 
the negative for many centuries in 
more modern times, though the me- 
dieval people doubted about it, and 
some at least among them were in- 
clined to think that cold water was 
valuable. These two very practical 
questions occur together: “Can con- 
sumption be cured?” “Does milk 
agree with consumptives?” One 
wonders whether the tradition, 
which has come down to us, that 
Hippocrates said to the young man 
suffering from consumption, “Buy 
a cow and go off into the moun- 
tains,” reached them. Galen, of 
course, with whom they were~fa- 
miliar, recommended milk highly. 

That they were trying to make 
observations in serious fashion is 
manifest from such questions as “Is 
paralysis of the right side harder 
to cure than that of the left?” In 
the midst of them occur such ques- 
tions as “Is bloodletting from the 
left hand a proper treatment for 
gout of the right foot?” Which 
might, I suppose, be a subject of 
merriment for those who were sure 
that the medieval peoples were 
fools. But then Dr. Rush, one of 
our greatest physicians in America, 
a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, used just such bloodlet- 
ting scarcely a century ago; and 
poor President Washington was 
bled almost to death, and surely 
had his end hastened by bloodlet- 
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ting, almost at the threshold of the 
nineteenth century. 

I think that even these brief ref- 
erences to Professor Thorndike’s 
work, which contains some 700,000 
words, will serve to show what a 
magnificent contribution he has 
made to the history of science dur- 
ing the first thirteen centuries of 
our era. A considerable portion of 
the book has to do with the history 
of magic at this time. Magic and 
science, as is yery well illustrated 
by the case of astrology, are much 
more closely related than might be 
imagined. The magical side of 
man’s knowledge of the stars came 
to be so important that another 
name, “astronomy,” very different 
etymologically from the names of 
the sister sciences, biology, geology, 
anthropology, etc., had to be made 
for it. 

It would seem as though, in this 
matter of magic at least, the Church, 
by encouraging superstitions, had 
surely done harm. The feeling in 
a great many minds in modern 
times is that when men believe in 
revealed truth they are much more 
prone to accept other things on 
authority than they would other- 
wise do, and their faith makes them 
credulous as regards other things 
than religious truths. There are 
some who would say that the 
Church actually fostered such 
credulity in order to keep men’s 
minds under religious influences. 

As a matter of fact, however, as 
is made clear by Professor Thorn- 
dike, the whole weight of the 
Church was exerted strongly in the 
opposite direction. Even the story 
of Simon Magus, the first represen- 
tative of black magic in Christian 
times, illustrates this very well. 
Some of what we have said in this 
review already, with regard to the 
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early Christian physicians, demon- 
strates the fact that so far from 
Christianity fostering in any way 
medical superstition—and nowhere 
has superstition been more rife in 
the old time, as well as in ours, 
than in the field of medicine—these 
early Christian physicians exerted 
strong influence to eliminate tradi- 
tions of magical and superstitious 
remedies of one kind or another 
that had been coming down in med- 
ical documents from the old Greek 
physicians. 

Professor Thorndike’s work is a 
monument of scholarly research. 
It is a credit to American scholar- 
ship and there are very few contri- 
butions to history to compare with 
it. Science was the last lurking 
place of ignorance with regard to 
the Middle Ages. After this work 
we may use the past tense as re- 
gards the scientists’ attitude toward 
their colleagues of the earlier cen- 
turies, especially the Middie Ages. 
The artists had come to worship, 
the architects to revere devoutly, 
educators to appreciate the im- 
mense debt they owed, even the 
general historian had been con- 
verted to something like the proper 
feeling about the Middle Ages; but 
the scientists, intent on their own 
vaunted progress, of which they 
made so much that they were in- 
evitably led into errors by their own 
conceit, and with no background of 
history, had been accustomed to 
talk about the times before our own 
as if they had no interest at all in 
the physical world, and to despise 
the Middle Ages for their lack of 
appreciation of the wonders of 
nature around them. 

The Dante celebration brought 
with it the contradiction of some of 
this. Modern scientists have been 
prone to say that the medieval 








scholars buried their noses in books 
and forgot to look at the world 
around them. Dante is full of na- 
ture study, some of it derived from 
books, but all of it deepened by his 
own love for nature and acute ob- 
servation of many things in it. 
More than fifteen years ago, in a 
chapter of my volume on the Popes 
and Science, under the title, “The 
University Man and Science,” I 
took Dante as a typical example of 
a scholar of that period and did not 
hesitate to say, supporting the ex- 
pression by quotations from Dante, 
that no poet of modern times, not 
even Tennyson, was so much in 
touch with current science, physical 
and metaphysical, natural and phil- 
osophic, psychological and mystical, 
as Dante in his day. 

Scientists who, after Professor 
Thorndike’s work, talk about the 
Middle Ages as uninterested in 
science, incurious of the physical 
world around them, neglectful of 
nature study, fostering superstition, 
consulting authority rather than 
making observations and exper- 
iments, will convict themselves of 
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ignorance, though probably also of 
intolerance. Those who in the past 
have written in that strain were 
sciolists quoting second-hand au- 
thorities, knowing a few superficial 
things, most of them not so, as the 
author of this work shows so 
clearly, a few things which they had 
read in superficial writers pretend- 
ing to knowledge that they did not 
possess. Professor Thorndike has, 
indeed, put the world of education 
and of scholarship, and, above all, 
the world of science in America, 
under great obligations by his 
work. 

We have only one unfavorable 
criticism to make. While Professor 
Thorndike in this work shows him- 
self to be a very scholarly his- 
torian, he does not appear to the 
same advantage as a scientist. In 
his treatment of historical docu- 
ments, he writes with assurance 
and conviction; but in appraising 
and accepting unproved theories, 
like that of the evolution of man- 
kind, he is a shoemaker beyond his 
last, and makes himself a little bit 
absurd. 























THE WINGED VICTORY. 


By Cicety BURKE. 


Say well-shod feet slipped from 
the top of a desk with a bang, 
as Dr. Holland slipped from the 
back of his neck to the proper place 
for an eminent physician; and with 
a cigarette dangling from his lips in 
that precarious position cigarettes 
always occupied when he was ex- 
cited, he slowly reread: 


“For Sale. Scientists take notice! 
A human head full of migraine. 
Delivery at death. Y. V. 580.” 


“I wonder now if that’s bona 
fide,” he pondered, with narrowed 
eyes, “or if some of the ‘docs’ think 
they’re going to have some fun at 
my expense.” “I'll chance it, any- 
way,” he decided in his character- 
istic way. 

It was bona fide—tragically bona 
fide. The reply to his inquiry was 
there in his rooms awaiting him the 
next evening—its very promptness 
betraying the necessity of the 
writer. 

Dr. Holland opened the letter 
with the nearest thing to nervous- 
ness he ever indulged in, and, glanc- 
ing at the signature, swore softly. 

“Angelina Adams!” He might 
have known it would be a female, 
but for some reason, or, more truth- 
fully, no reason, he had been figur- 
ing on some poor devil of a man 
who had reached the depths and 
took this chance of raising the 
price of bed and board until release 
would come. He lighted a cigarette 


and through 


its companionable 
cloud of smoke began at the begin- 
ning: 


“Dear Dr. Holland: 

You get my head at your own 
price. You are the only bidder. I 
am home every day and evening. 

Angelina Adams, 
174 Grove St., City.” 


The doctor was not a profane 
man, but he sat swearing like an 
old tar; he took out his watch and 
sat studying it thoughtlessly. Fi- 
nally he pulled himself together 
and decided to have it over with— 
with a subconscious prayer that 
she wouldn’t be a feeble little old 
woman like his dear old grand- 
mother, who, too, had had a head 
full of migraine, which, however, 
had not prevented her lavishing on 
the orphan boy love that could not 
be surpassed by any mother the 
world had yet known. 

Professionally Dr. Holland was 
known as a cold-blooded worshiper 
of science. Socially he was not 
known at all; he avoided eligible 
women as he would have avoided 
the plague. And this was no easy 
thing to do; for the wealthy young 
doctor, who had attained incredible 
success at the age of thirty-four, 
was very easy to look at, and legion 
were the assaults made on the im- 
pregnable heart by charming 
women whose conquests had made 
them bold. But—up to just one 
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year ago (when Granny had been 
taken from the man who needed 
her just as much as the boy ever 
had)—if you wished to know the 
exact truth about Anthony Holland, 
you might have asked that fine old 
lady if her darling was the cold- 
blooded, woman-hating man that 
reputation painted him. “Why,” 
and she would have smiled in real 
amusement, as she smoothed the 
black skirt over her knees, “how 
little they know him! He’s the 
gentlest, most sympathetic, fun- 
loving lad in the world; and as for 
hating women, no one has greater 
respect for the good women than 
my boy.” 

“T’ll do this for Granny,” the doc- 
tor mused, “Granny and her patron 
saint, Anthony.” “Funny how we 
forget,” his mind raced on; “if 
Granny had been here yesterday 
when I made that ‘killing’ on the 
market, she’d have had her tenth 
for St. Anthony’s poor before I'd 
fully realized my holdings were 
sold. What if Granny were right?” 
His musings were interrupted by 
the jangling of the door bell that 
he himself was responsible for. He 
roused himself with a start. He 
had driven his car himself—he 
must have been conscious—yet he 
had no recollection of the trip. 

The sour-visaged woman who an- 
swered the bell was commissioned 
to say to Miss Adams that Dr. Hol- 
land wished to see her, and he was 
left standing in the hall. The bearer 
of the message did not reappear, 
but in her stead came a tall, 
thin, smiling-faced old lady, and 
his heart lost some of that all-gone 
feeling that had been smothering 
him. 

“Miss Adams?” he queried. 

“No, I’m Miss Coleman,” she re- 
plied in a cheery voice. “I occupy 
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the room adjoining Miss Adams’s, 
and she asked me to see you—we 
always look after each other.” 

The caller meekly followed his 
guide down the dreary hall. He 
had to exercise control to keep 
from tip-toeing—he didn’t know 
why—and when they reached her 
poorly furnished room, and she 
motioned him to one of the two 
chairs that looked as if they had 
been designed for torture racks, 
he seated himself without a word. 
Miss Coleman’s cheerfulness, under 
the circumstances, was puzzling 
him. 

As soon as the hall door was 
closed, Miss Coleman lost some of 
her cheerfulness. 

“I’m just worried to death about 
the child,” she began. 

“Child! You don’t mean she 
really is a child?” 

“Shhh,” cautioned Miss Coleman, 
“she’s in the next room there.” 

“But I may see her—I’ll have to 
see her personally. You're not do- 
ing this unknown to her, are you? 
How old is she?” 

“Now, young man, don’t get ex- 
cited,” calmly suggested Anne Cole- 
man, a humorous smile lighting up 
the furrowed face. “I'll tell you all 
about it—as quickly as I can. I[ 
see patience is not one of your vir- 
tues.” “But you’re good-natured,” 
she added, as she noted the twin- 
kle in the gray eyes, “and that’s 
a mighty lot in this cross old 
world.” 

Dr. Holland swung one leg over 
the other. “Go on,” he urged. 

“Go on with the compliments, 
you mean?” she laughed. “Well, I 
won’t. You’ve a good opinion of 
yourself now. Too bad you can’t 
fall in love with some one else. ’Tis 
bad business lavishing love on 
yourself. 





























“But, about Angelina,” and anx- 
iety was in the voice again. “She 
has always been a frail child—yes, 
she’s a child, only twenty-six. Now 
don’t interrupt me again, Dr. An- 
thony,” and the roguish smile told 
the doctor that she was deliberately 
making use of the title that only 
Granny had been privileged to use, 
and the warm feeling his heart 
experienced at hearing it once 
again told him also that Miss Cole- 
man was a very wise old lady. 

“She has no people living. Her 
improvident father left her nothing 
but the writing fever. She’s never 
had a chance to try riding Pegasus, 
but up to the time she got this cold 
and took to her bed, she was the 
bravest, merriest thing you ever 
saw. Hard work and headaches 
couldn’t take the joy out of her life, 
but now she can’t seem to rally— 
won’t try, and won’t see a doctor. 
That article on your determination 
to learn something about migraine 
gave her the idea of selling her 
head.” Here the cheery voice 
broke a little, but rallied. “She 
pleaded with me to make the ar- 
rangements with you for her, and 
for all she’s weak, she has a very 
strong will,’”’ Miss Coleman finished 
with a laugh. 

“I might be able to do something 
for her, though,” the doctor pro- 
tested. “Tell her I insist on seeing 
her, will you?” 

“Well, all right,” and a second 
later he heard the voice full of cheer 
urging the ‘child’ in the next room 
to give Dr. Holland a chance to help 
her. Soon she returned. 

“You may come in, but she won't 
see you,” she reported, with a faint 
smile. 

She led him in, and with a 
show of levity she was far from 
feeling, announced: 
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“The great Dr. Holland waits, 
Miss Adams.” 

Naturally Dr. Holland was accus- 
tomed to sick people, but the wan 
face, with bandage over the eyes, 
and lips drawn tight to keep from 
crying out with pain—in a setting 
of bronze hair that curled so baby- 
ishly—stirred him strangely. 

The girl heard his step nearing 
the bed. 

“O, please, Doctor,” she pleaded 
nervously. “I can’t talk it over with 
you—Colie will make all arrange- 
ments.” And pressing the cool 
cloth down closer over throbbing 
temples and aching eyes, she re- 
fused to give the imperious wor- 
shiper of science—so accustomed 
to adulation—even a glance. 

He stood a moment perplexed. 

“All right, Miss Adams,” he de- 
cided, “we won’t distress you with 
our business arrangements.” And 
giving the feverish hand a profes- 
sional pat, he went back with Miss 
Coleman to her room. 

“Spoiled! And by you, Miss Cole- 
man,” he announced with his ut- 
most dignity. “No reason in the 
world for that girl to die. Suppose 
you realize you’re to blame. . . .” 

“Don’t talk like a simpleton, Dr. 
Holland,” interrupted Miss Cole- 
man savagely. “Is that child able 
to get out of that bed and go to 
work? Am [I able to work?” And 
she held up the poor old hands 
twisted by rheumatism, age, and 
hard work. 

Dr. Holland was out of his chair 
with a bound—he took those two 
old hands in his, and held them 
close. 

“I didn’t get to finish—you didn’t 
give me time. I mean you're to 
blame if you don’t get busy right 
now and make arrangements with 
me for the sale of that poor aching 








head. You're a sport—I know you 
are. We're going to fool that dis- 
couraged child. I owe St. Anthony 
a goodly sum of money—honest, 
cross my heart—St. Anthony’s poor 
must have bread, and you and I are 
going to see that this one has it.” 

He released the hands, and wrote 
out a check, the size of which made 
the dear old soul demur. 

“O, no, not that much, Doctor, 
dear. She won’t accept it.” 

“Now, Madam,” the doctor ar- 
gued with affected severity, “I must 
remind you that you’ll be to blame. 
She’ll have to accept it. She au- 
thorized you to act for her, didn’t 
she?” 

“I feel as if I shouldn’t—it’s such 
a lot—but do you think she may 
grow strong?” 

“Do I think? I know. Take her 
up to the North Woods and follow 
my instructions, and you'll have a 
fine healthy young lady to take care 
of you all your remaining years.” 
And Dr. Holland closed his lips 
and lifted his head in that way 
that dismissed all argument. Miss 
Coleman deliberated, while he 
waited. 

“All right,” she decided, “you’re 
the doctor.” And they laughed for 
all the world as Granny and Dr. 
Anthony used to laugh when they 
were putting something over. 

A short time after, Miss Coleman 
went to the door with her conspir- 
ator. He took her hand in farewell. 

“I'll leave this prescription with 
the druggist—and remember 
‘Colie,’” he said, smiling impishly, 
“if my instructions are not carried 
out, you'll be to blame.” 

“They'll be carried out,” she as- 
sured him, “and now go ‘long with 
ye—you’re a bold pup.” And as 


she made her way back through 
the dark hall, she smiled as if 
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she relished the round she was 
bound for. 

The round was all she expected— 
rather more—but she had given 
her promise, and she stood her 
ground. She coaxed and _ she 
scolded, but the girl stubbornly re- 
fused to accept the check—$10,- 
000.00 was out of reason—it wasn’t 


business—it was charity. Then 
Colie played her trump: 
“I’m so helpless, dear. I can’t 


do a day’s sewing any more with 
my poor stiff hands and half-blind 
eyes. I would work for us both, 
if I could.” 

Angelina was outwitted. She 
knew that unselfish old lady was 
not thinking of herself, but, all the 
same, if she could insure peace and 
comfort for her for the rest of her 
days, wouldn’t it be a crime not to 
—and, pride! What mattered 
about pride for the short time she 
could live, anyway? 

“You’re an old humbug, Colie, 
but you win,” she replied, adding 
with affected lightness, “We'll take 
the affluent old doctor’s money and 
have a wild fling. Whither thou 
goest, I go—where do you go?” 

“Did he stipulate North Woods, 
or nothing doing?” Angelina in- 
quired next morning, when to her 
surprise she found herself actually 
taking an interest in her com- 
panion’s plans. 

“He did not,” that lady replied 
crossly. “He merely suggested it 
and asked me to phone him this 
morning, if agreeable to you. I 
called him hours ago and for de- 
cency’s sake expressed your appre- 
ciation of his kindness. He did 
make a stipulation, though, Angel,” 
she continued in a softer tone. 

Angelina shrank as if anticipat- 
ing a blow, and the apprehension 
in the big eyes gave Colie an idea of 























what this strange contract meant 
to the girl whose nerves were al- 
ready tortured almost beyond en- 
durance. She went over and, sitting 


on the bed, took the trembling 
hands in hers. 
“It’s nothing unreasonable, 


honey; he just asks that you write 
him each week in order that he 
may know how and where you are. 
I know it sounds cold-blooded, but 
it makes it more businesslike, too, 
doesn’t it?” 

To her great joy, the girl seemed 
pleased. 

“It does make it more business- 
like, Colie, and somehow it makes 
me more—appreciative,” she ended, 
burying her tearful face in Colie’s 
shoulder. 


* * * 


The journey had been a hard 
one for the sick girl. The minute 
they reached the inviting porch of 
the little log house—where a cot 
was in readiness—she was tucked 
in for a nap by her devoted nurse, 
and it was hours before she awoke. 
The sun had worked itself around 
westward, where it could creep in 
under the cedar-shingled covering 
of the porch and touch with wel- 
coming glow the sleeping girl; the 
lake seemed to urge its baby white- 
caps to wave high and higher in an 
effort to waken her, but their gur- 
gling laughter succeeded only in 
mingling with her dreams; the 
magnificent birches, on guard to 
see that the warm-hearted old sun 
did not overdo its welcome, leaned 
one toward another, whispering 
pityingly, and then swung them- 
selves back and forth, lightly waft- 
ing through the screens the fra- 
grances of the wood; the saucy red 
squirrels, perched high in_ the 
branches of the mighty trees, were 
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scolding—not at the encroachment 
of this harmless little creature— 
but about the deadly work of civili- 
zation evidenced by the pale face 
on the pillow. 

“Well, awake at last! That was 
a wonderful sleep you had, and 
here’s an eggnogg that ought to put 
some pep in you— it isn’t flavored 
with vanilla, either.” And the dear 
old face looked positively youthful 
for all its seventy years. 

“O, yes, I made myself one,” she 
laughed, holding up the glass. “I 
don’t need it, but I knew you 
wouldn’t take yours without I had 
one. Dr. Anthony knew good stuff, 
didn’t he?” closing one eye in a 
most confidential manner. “But 
you are better already, aren’t you, 
love?” 

Angelina drained the glass to the 
last drop and, raising herself up, 
threw her arms around Colie’s neck, 
and kissed her. 

“O, Colie, I am stronger. What 
if I did get well? Did get my book 
written? And we did get a chance 
to live? If I don’t get strong here, 
I ought to die. That pine odor 
under the hot sun—lI’ve heard of it, 
but I never hoped to lie on a soft 
bed on a screened porch right in 
the midst of it—did you, Colie, 
dear? And that lake! It laps the 
shore like something alive. At first 
it frightened me, but when I dis- 
covered what it was I lay here and 
reveled in it—went to sleep against 
my will. Maybe we could take a 
little walk to-morrow?” 

“No, not to-morrow, Miss, nor the 
day after to-morrow. Dr. Anthony 
said you must stay in that bed ten 
days, and he sent up enough read- 
ing matter to keep you from fret- 
ting, ’'m thinking; anyway, his in- 
structions shall be carried out, if 
I have to tie you—so now.” Their 
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gay chatter and laughter quite 
puzzled the little red squirrels, 
and they ceased their scolding to 
listen. 

It was a beautiful spot to which 
they had been transplanted from 
dreariness, noise, and squalid 
crowds. There was a big trumpet 
vine trying its best to wall up the 
south end of the porch; there was 
a carpet of moss laid from the door- 
step to the water’s edge, and there 
were queer, beautiful wild flowers 
scattered about, adding their per- 
fume to the delicious odors of the 
pines. And how happy they were! 
Angelina, propped up comfortably 
in her cot, read aloud, and her com- 
panion in the comfortable rocker, 
such as she had never known, lis- 
tened enraptured, and the only in- 
terruptions were the greetings of 
the creatures of the wood—birds, 
squirrels, and chipmunks, with the 
occasional staccato call of the old 
bull moose to his lady love; and 
the nights—O, the wonderful nights 
of peace and serenity! 

Thus the ten days passed, and 
while Angelina was gaining in 
strength, so was Anne Coleman, 
who shamelessly said that Heaven 
had nothing to offer her. 

“Well, well, where’s the patient 
going?” exclaimed Colie, beaming 
on the vision in khaki. 

“Walking, Madam,” the vision 
retorted blithely. “You know Dr. 
Anthony said,” and they both 
laughed, for “Dr. Anthony said” 
had become quite a joke between 
them. “Ave you ready, precious?” 

“T’ve just been spoiling for a walk 
out into that forest,” Colie ex- 
claimed, and soon the two were 
exploring their new world. Each 
day the walk was a little longer, 
and before many weeks the patient 
was in charge of the camp, and al- 
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though the nurse fussed about be- 
ing deposed, she secretly enjoyed 
the petting, and pampering, and 
waiting on she got. Her Angel was 
the picture of health, and health 
was mighty becoming to her. It 
was too bad the doctor couldn’t see 
her. She had sent for an Under- 
wood, and the book was coming 
along, too—albeit a bit slowly, as 
they were so captivated by the 
woods and the waters that it was 
hard to give much time to anything 
else. 

Each week Angelina dutifully 
wrote the doctor his report, and by 
degrees, and unnoticed, as the joy 
of her life was creeping in, the re- 
ports had developed into rare 
sparkling letters that were a de- 
light to the man who was stifled by 
hot rooms and sizzling pavements, 
while burdened with the woes of 
mankind. His replies were no less 
a joy; in fact, the day for their 
arrival was the red-letter day of 
the week. He knew the woods; he 
knew their section of it as he knew 
anatomy. He told them where the 
beaver colony was; and that won- 
derful spring just across the neck 
of the lake; and the luscious rasp- 
berries that grew about the tum- 
bled-down mill, just down the rail- 
road track; and he also knew that 
right in the shade of the old mill the 
finest fishworms were to be found. 
Angelina was not versed in fishing 
and hunting, but the doctor was, 
and he did love to air that knowl- 
edge—it was the next best thing to 
being there himself. Then, when 
he thought it was safe, he had his 
own prized birch-bark canoe sent 
out from storage, with loads of fish- 
ing tackle, and a twenty-two. 

“O Colie,” Angelina had cried, 
“he is a dear. I can’t understand 
it, unless St. Anthony is back of it 
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all—but aren’t we having just the 
heavenliest time?” And catching 
Colie in her arms, she danced her 
around until the old lady cried out 
that she was being murdered. 

There were times when the black 
shadow hovered over Angelina, re- 
minding her that she was not ful- 
filling her part of the contract— 
that she should die! But resolutely 
she put it away from her and 
worked more feverishly on her 
book. Colie was never allowed to 
believe that the girl ever gave the 
matter a thought, but nevertheless 
she understood, and made special 
effort at those times to help her 
forget. 

Then, one day, a new interest 
came into Angelina’s life, almost 
causing a rift in the serenity of the 
lives of the two devoted women. 

Angelina was hurrying along the 
trail toward home, with a beautiful 
trout in one hand, and her prized 
rod in the other. The newness was 
worn off the khaki outfit, and the 
bronze hair that had been bobbed 
for convenience was resplendent in 
the sun, the breeze blowing it back 
from the damp forehead. It was 
nearly time for the train to pass, 
and she must get down to the plat- 
form in time to throw the doctor’s 
letter into the side door of the mail 
car as it whizzed by. Her violet 
eyes were alight with the sheer joy 
of living, and she was smiling to 
herself at the thought of what the 
doctor would say when he received 
her letter confessing that she had 
been poaching—pleading for leni- 
ency on the ground that she knew 
“Colie needed a nice grouse dinner 
accompanied by hot biscuits and 
raspberry pie!” 

She was racing downhill, and 
just around the bend in the trail 
she ran into HIM. 
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While Arthur Harrison, owner 
of the neat lodge across the lake, 
as he introduced himself, was 
thrilled by the vision, she found 
him no more difficult to gaze upon 
—big and dark, and joyous, with 
the friendliest gray eyes she ever 
saw. 

It was plain to be seen that he 
was determined to linger, but An- 
gelina remembered the doctor’s let- 
ter, and duty bade her go. She did 
look back, though, and when she 
saw him standing where she had 
left him looking after her so long- 
ingly, she called to him that they 
were going to have a spread at five, 
and if he could furnish credentials 
that would prove to Miss Coleman 
that he was not a game warden, he 
might join them. He was over- 
joyed, and lifting the old slouch 
hat high in the air, he called back 
that he would be there—then she 
vanished from his sight. 

Her speed never slackened until 
the letter was safely within the car. 
She returned the wave of the train 
crew, and started back to Colie. All 
at once the joy went out of her 
heart, and the remembrance of the 
horrible contract came with such 
insistence and vengeance that her 
suffering could not be hidden. 

For once Colie had no patience 
with her Angel, and if the neighbor 
had not arrived when he did, she 
would have lost her temper—to 
think any girl could whimper over 
a chance acquaintance, when a real 
man like the doctor was showing 
the interest his letters indicated. 
But Arthur was a delight—she had 
to admit that, even while she fumed 
over the neglect of the doctor. He 
got his weekly letters, of course, 
but they were short, and the little 
they contained was too closely con- 
nected with the newcomer to make 
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them palatable to the man who, 
since the addition of the migraine 
head to his possessions, was expe- 
riencing an emotion entirely new 
to him. 

Luckily, the book had been fin- 
ished and sent off before the ar- 
rival of Arthur Harrison. Ange- 
lina’s time was entirely taken up by 
him. Together they did the cook- 
ing and the housework, which had 
been made into a joyous game, the 
winner being the one who got the 
most smiles from “Queen Cole- 
man” as she had been playfully 
titled. They fished, they tramped, 
and they read and loafed together— 
and the old woods rang with their 
happy voices. Colie was the only 
one who had a thought for the 
future, and this caused her to grow 
more tender and considerate of her 
darling each day. 

When the day came that Angelina 
stumbled blindly up the path, Colie 
knew that love had been renounced 
because of the bargain that bound 
her, and going to meet the suffering 
child, she led her tenderly into the 
cool room, and sought to soothe her. 

“I couldn’t explain, Colie—could 
I? I just told him there was a 
reason—a terrible reason; but he 
knows I love him, and when, just 
before leaving, he gathered me close 
in his arms and kissed me, I wished 
I could die.” 

Then the tables were turned, and 
the girl had her arms about the sob- 
bing old lady, assuring her that 
she didn’t care at all—truly—and 
as he was, leaving on the freight 
that went through before daylight 
in the morning, they wouldn’t 
think of him again. 

After awhile, when Colie had re- 
gained her composure, Angelina re- 
membered that the trainmen had 
thrown out to her, along with the 
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doctor’s letter, a very large bulky 
one bearing the name of the pub- 
lisher to whom the book had been 
submitted. Feverishly she tore it 
open, and could hardly believe she 
wasn’t dreaming, for it contained 
an offer for her book—an offer that 
would allow her to repay the doctor 
the money that had been spent, and 
still have some left. 

“O Colie,” she cried, “Ill go to 
Dr. Anthony—TI'll tell him all— 
everything—wouldn’t you? And 
maybe he will accept repayment, 
and terminate the contract.” 

Colie was sure he would, and 
urged Angelina to write him at 
once. 

After that was decided, they re- 
membered the doctor’s letter. An- 
gelina read it and cried out in 
alarm. 

“He asks us to meet him in the 
Soo to-morrow. What can he 
want? He sounds dictatorial and 
ominous. Listen.” 

While Colie had to admit that it 
sounded ominous, she insisted-that 
they comply, and with a heavy 
heart, Angelina went about her 
packing. They wouldn’t need 
much, as they’d be gone a few days 
at the most, but Colie insisted on 
taking enough clothing to last 
weeks, and when Angelina remon- 
strated, she fretfully complained 
that she was never allowed to do 
anything she wished—thereby gain- 
ing her point. 

It was at Colie’s suggestion that 
they stopped at the convent, too, 
although Angelina would have 
much preferred the hotel. How- 
ever, she owed that dear old soul 
too much to deprive her of such a 
little pleasure—and they were set- 
tled comfortably with the good Sis- 
ters next day in plenty of time for 
dinner. 














Angelina telephoned the doctor 
at once, but her heart went up into 
her throat when the quiet-faced 
nun informed her there was a 
gentleman in the parlor who wished 
to see her. She pleaded with Colie 
to go down with her. But Colie 
wasn’t a bit like herself; she peev- 
ishly refused to go, and when An- 
gelina thought to coax her, she 
grew cross. Angelina winked back 
her tears and dutifully went as a 
lamb to the slaughter. The parlor 
was dark—at first she thought 
there was no one there—and 
then— 

“Arthur!” she cried. 

“Dr. Anthony,” he corrected, and 
he came to meet her, smiling 
boldly; and this time, when he held 
her close, and kissed her, Angelina 
did not wish to die. 

After awhile, when Angelina had 
gotten her breath and could use it, 
she tried to scold: 

“But why did you go to so much 
trouble, sending letters back to be 
mailed, telling lies, ’n everything? 
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I was already in love with your let- 
ters, and then you came—and— 
and—” 

“And?” he prompted. 

“And made me miserable.” 

“And remember, Angel Child,” 
he teased, “if you twist that button 
off my coat, you’re the one who'll 
have to sew it on.” 

“And Colie, too,” Angelina con- 
tinued, “the dear old crook! Who'd 
think it of her? [ll go get her.” 

“O, no, don’t, Sweetheart, not 
just yet,” coaxed the doctor refus- 
ing to release her. 

“For shame, Dr. Anthony! I 
didn’t think you’d be selfish,” mak- 
ing no effort to get away. 

“Colie and I understand each 
other,” he laughed. “Besides I paid 
too much for this pretty little mi- 
graine head to let it get away from 
me now.” 

But from the way the little head 
snuggled down on his shoulder, 
jealously guarded by the big dark 
one, there seemed to be no cause 
for his alarm. 





ay 








THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 


By Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


Cuiear and bright 

Blazes the sunshine on the temple’s walls 

With that keen, quivering radiance that appalls 
The fascinated sight, 

And makes the vision reel with a bewildering light! 


The courts are clad ia silence. Such a still 
And tense expectancy as once of eld 

The new-made universe in waiting held, 
Ere man, its master, wakened at God’s will. 


Up the broad ways, 

Past corridors and vistas manifald, 

Past open spaces where the sunbeams slumber 

On fretted stones, through courtyards vast to hold 
Great hosts of men and women past all number 

In the fair ceremonial pomp of holy days, 

Walks a young maiden, in her arms a Child, 
And by her side a man of aspect mild 

Whose whispering lips are eloquent with praise. 


List, as they come 

The chanting of the Levites falleth dumb! 

The victim, scathless, cries 

On the clean, garnished stone of sacrifice, 

The startled priest 

Has sudden from his ceremonial ceased, 

From her tranced prayer the ancient widow starts,— 
A sweet unearthly awe has spelled their secret hearts! 


Then, with unutterable love and duty, 
Clasping her Child in a most dear embrace, 
Bent wistfu' over His unearthly beauty 
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Wherein her eyes a dawning heaven can trace, 
All her deep heart in selfless love outpoured, 
She offers up her Lamb unto the Lord. 


O gentle Lamb, how meek and good He lies 

On that fair altar of His sacrifice, 

His Mother’s pure and most adoring breast. 
How His soft limbs, devoted for our peace, 
Rest patient in her arms. For our release 

She gives Him freely Whom she loves the best! 


O how the eager angels reverent run 

To see and marvel at so strange a scene— 

Here, to His Father immolate, the Son 

Uplifted Mary holds, the heavens and earth between. 
The savor of the ancient rites has ceased. 

Now comes unto His fane the eternal Priest. 


Then, with beating heart, and eyes 
Flooded with delighted tears, 
Simeon can prophesy: 

To his gaze the sorrows rise 
Of the soon and fateful years, 
And the joys that come thereby. 
Patient, lowly, Mary hears, 
Making still the same reply 
That the herald angel heard: 
“Lo the handmaid of the Lord, 
Be it therefore done to me 

All according to Thy word.” 


Did she clasp Him still more near, 
Wending from that fane away? 
Unimaginably dear, 

Yet a victim, doomed that day! 
Valiant more than Machabee, 

More than Judith valiant she, 
Bowing to that hard decree, 

For the rood and lance and rod 
Shepherding the Lamb of God! 











MODERN PROTESTANT TENDENCIES. 


By MICHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN. 


HAT the last twenty-five years 
have brought about a complete 
and startling change in the position 
and outlook of the non-Catholic 
denominations is a fact so evident, 
and so readily admitted by Prot- 
estants themselves, that they, and 
we, are apt to overlook the reasons 
for the shift, and to misunderstand 
the direction which it is taking in 
our own day. It has always been 
difficult for Catholics to understand 
the Protestant mind, and nowadays 
it is increasingly difficult even for 
Protestants to understand their 
own position. A word of explana- 
tion may not be amiss; may even 
be helpful in enabling Catholics to 
meet the questionings of that grow- 
ing number of Protestants who seek 
from them, not only enlightenment 
regarding Catholic belief, but some 
explanation as to why non-Catholic 
religions fail to satisfy those who, 
more or less as a matter of course, 
subscribe to them. 

To put first things first, the pres- 
ent confused and unsatisfactory 
condition of non-Catholic thought is 
to be attributed to the “higher 
criticism” which destroyed the 
Bible and the Bible appeal for a 
large number of Protestants. It did 
not destroy the Protestant Churches, 
because of the mere gregariousness 
and habitual attitudes of their 
members, and the large property 
interests involved. But Protestant- 
ism as a system, as anything like 
an entity, it did seriously injure. 

True, the old shibboleths and fo- 
rensic catchwords remain, and will 


remain. But the substance has 
gone out of them, and the more in- 
telligent classes of non-Catholics 
realize this. The organizations sur- 
vive, but their ethos and their pur- 
poses have been shifted. For Prot- 
estants, clergy and laity alike, save 
in rare instances of survivals, 
which, because they are survivals, 
tend to become fanatic and bigoted, 
are no longer interested in the orig- 
inal doctrines which called each 
particular sect into being. Until 
recently non-Catholic preaching 
was no longer dogmatic or even 
doctrinal, or if, in rare instances, 
doctrinal topics were ventured 
upon, the whole trend of such 
treatment was towards what is 
called “liberalism” than which 
nothing could be more at variance 
with the old “confessions of faith” 
upon which the non-Catholic de- 
nominations were founded. The 
clergy were largely carried away by 
the wave of criticism, and their 
preaching and teaching was vague 
and hedging when it did not ignore 
doctrinal matters altogether. 

The newspapers have, of late, 
been full of the crisis which such 
treatment of religion inevitably 
brought about. Some of the less 
radical ministers, and a respectable 
number of the more pious laity, 
protested against the emasculation 
of their various denominational 
tenets. It remains to be seen 
whether their belated stand can 
stem the tide of “modernism” or 
will simply serve to bring into 
prominence the fact that Protes- 
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tantism, as a religion, has ceased to 
have any definite character of its 
own. While a few prominent min- 
isters declaim, on one side or the 
other, and a congregation here and 
there becomes hopelessly divided 
in the present controversy, it may 
be doubted whether non-Catholics 
as a whole are seriously disturbed 
by all this talk. 

It is true that the Bible is still 
appealed to, that individuals still 
study its pages, But the heart has 
gone out of the quest, a nebulous 
indifferentism has arisen like a mi- 
asma over the field of Protestant 
hermeneutics, and the method of 
Protestantism has ceased to occupy 
itself with theology as such. In its 
place, by way of a modus vivendi 
for the Protestant bodies, has come 
a preoccupation with sociology, 
which is felt even in the “liturgical 
churches” and is quite frankly 
recognized and favored by the 
others. 

“Social service” is the cry of the 
day. Instead of the old insistence 
on spiritualities, one sees the up- 
building of an efficient and capable 
organization for the amelioration 
of temporal conditions. The social 
side of church activity has long 
been the real animating force of 
non-Catholic organizations, and the 
only appeal which Protestantism 
had to offer to the less thoughtful 
and serious minds within its multi- 
plicity of folds. What the social 
side of church membership has long 
been to the rank and file, the socio- 
logical side of a frankly human- 
itarian Christianity is now to the 
serious and thoughtful. The laity 


are not interested either in the 
Bible or in the doctrines which their 
various denominations sought to 
derive therefrom. But they are in- 
terested in the purely humanitarian 


work which has been furnished 
them to do in fhe field of commu- 
nity “uplift” and political activity. 

But the clergy, as a class, are still 
deeply concerned about both the 
Bible and the doctrines of their par- 
ticular denominations. Contrary 
to the usual impression, non-Cath- 
olic clerical training, at least in the 
larger denominations, is both thor- 
ough and learned, though, of course, 
on totally different lines from the 
training of the Catholic priesthood. 
There are still Protestant bodies 
which adhere to the old “inspira- 
tional” form of untrained evangel- 
ism, but even among them the 
higher education of the clergy is a 
matter of increasing importance, 
while with the more solid and con- 
servative denominations the prep- 
aration for ministerial work is a 
matter of years of deep study, in- 
cluding graduation from college or 
university and three or four years 
of “divinity.” 

But this study is no longer on the 
plan which was pursued before crit- 
icism deprived it alike of its inter- 
est and of its importance to the 
Protestant mind. The courses in 
non-Catholic seminaries now follow 
the lines we have indicated in what 
we have said of the changed inter- 
ests of the Protestant constituency. 
The stress is first of all on prepara- 
tion for social service; next to this, 
on the devotional side of “personal 
religion”; and, finally, on the study 
of the Bible and of “systematic the- 
ology” with the idea of building up 
a new apologetic tending more and 
more towards the extreme liberal- 
ism which has been brought to the 
attention of the public recently, by 
the zeal of several ministers whose 
heterodoxy, together with their de- 
termination to retain their places 
in their denominations in spite of 
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it, has caused so much comment in 
the religious world. 

The genesis of the modern Prot- 
estant frame of mind, more espe- 
cially clerical, may be seen in the 
case of the young man who under- 
takes the serious study of his reli- 
gion, going naturally to what he has 
been taught, by the older genera- 
tion, to be the sources from which 
it springs. Meeting what seem to 
be insurmountable difficulties, yet 
being constrained by the insistence 
of old habits of mind, and the senti- 
ment which binds him to the past, 
which all his modern training urges 
him to repudiate, he turns, from 
what seems to him an impasse, to 
the vigorous prosecution of the so- 
cial work which falls to his lot, 
leaving on one side the unsolvable 
questions of a theology which does 
not interest him, and which, so far 
as he can see, has little or no rela- 
tion to the problems of the world 
in which he lives. He retains, un- 
less he is a radical to start with, 
certain “fundamental truths” more 
from habit than conviction; falls 
back on the emotional satisfaction 
of certain personal religious expe- 
riences without troubling to exam- 
ine the nature of them; yields to the 
current superficiality of intellectual 
life; and, finding plenty at hand to 
do, gradually immerses himself in 
the doing of it, and ceases to think 
deeply of problems which, if they 
appealed to him at all, would only 
perplex and baffle him. Questions 
of theology, the knowledge of God, 
he regards as inscrutable; the love 
of God, to which he feels himself 
bound, becomes an emotional ab- 
straction which he works out in a 
practical philanthropy. 

The result, both in the case of the 
Protestant clergyman of the “new 
school” and in the Protestant lay- 
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man of the present generation, is 
sociological efficiency of a very 
high degree, organization and sys- 
tem in political and philanthropic 
endeavor, the effectiveness of which 
may be seen in a study of the va- 
rious “reform movements” now in 
practical control of this country. In 
the attaining of these _ results, 
strictly secular methods are fol- 
lowed. Seminaries and Sunday 
Schools are conducted in the man- 
ner of the most up-to-date univer- 
sity and school methods. Surveys, 
compilation of statistics, organized 
relief, community organization, po- 
litical activity in the interests of 
moral reform—these are the order 
of the day in the Protestant world. 

But back of these secular and 
philanthropic efforts after what is 
termed “social righteousness,” back 
of the splendid strenuosity of “the 
Church in action,” the serious stu- 


dent will find a maze of hazy and 
sentimental thinking, what might 
be called a practical emotionalism, 
which is, on investigation, found to 
be the modern Protestant alterna- 
tive for the religious motive for- 
merly so emphasized by the non- 


Catholic denominations. The pul- 
pit has ceased, and ceased con- 
sciously and of set purpose, to be 
the means of disseminating doc- 
trine, and has become literary and 
devotional when it is not openly 
sociological and political, with the 
stress laid, not on intellectual or 
spiritual activity, but on human- 
itarian activity. The laity are en- 
couraged, not to think, but to act; 
they are instructed, not to believe, 
but to do. The pendulum has 
swung completely away from “sal- 
vation by faith only” to salvation 
by works, and never mind about 
belief. 

I am far from decrying this state 
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of affairs, I am merely stating the 
facts, and calling the attention of 
the reader to this further fact, that 
the present state of affairs in Prot- 
estantism is the logical and inev- 
itable result of the intellectual and 
critical movements of the past 
twenty-five years. Given the facts 
as they are, it is difficult to see 
what other development would be 
possible for Protestant organiza- 
tions short of complete disintegra- 
tion. Disintegration there has been 
and is, but it has been doctrinal and 
intellectual, and has thus _ far 
touched but lightly upon the ex- 
ternal organization of the various 
denominations. Outwardly there 
has been but little change, in- 
wardly a complete bouleversement 
of the very ethos of Protestantism., 
And it is for us to realize this, and 


to gain, if we can, some conception’ 


of its details as well as its extent, if 
we are to find the necessary~point 
of approach to the more serious and 
cultured Protestant of to-day. 

For there are, among the various 
non-Catholic denominations, multi- 
tudes of serious and devout people, 
clerical and lay, who are not satis- 
fied with the present state of things 
as they find it in their Churches. 
There is manifest, in all denomina- 
tions, a longing for the statement 
of definite dogmatic truth, for a 
basis of life more secure than that 
offered them in a hazy emotional- 
ism and an altruistic philanthropy. 
This reaction, I think, is what really 
lies at the bottom of the success of 
the High-Church Movement among 
the Anglicans, and it is undoubt- 
edly the reason for what might be 
called the liturgical and conserva- 
tive developments in other non- 
Catholic bodies. The exigencies of 
the present day, the deep distress 
and unrest resultant on the Great 


War, no less than the apparent de- 
generative tendencies of our mod- 
ern society, which even the organ- 
ized efforts of Protestantism, re- 
enforced by the power of the State 
invoked thereby, seem powerless to 
check—these, and many other mat- 
ters, are forcing the thoughtful 
men and women of the non-Cath- 
olic world back upon the basic con- 
cepts of religion. And the danger 
is that, knowing no other form of 
Christianity than the Protestantism 
in which they have been reared, 
they shall, in finding it at bottom 
insecure and insufficient, despair of 
all religion, and lapse, as increas- 
ing numbers of them are lapsing, 
into indifferentism. 

This is the great danger that 
threatens individual Protestants in 
the present discussion of “Funda- 
mentalism” and “Modernism.” 
While zealots will take sides and 
violently support their leaders, the 
rank and file are more likely to re- 
fuse to be interested in what seems 
to them nothing but a wrangle be- 
tween preachers. So far has the 
pendulum swung from the old idea 
of “only believe” that to-day the 
cry is “it doesn’t matter what a 
man believes so long as he does 
right,” and the natural result is a 
marked impatience, on the part of 
the majority of non-Catholics, at 
having their minds diverted from 
the manifold activities of their good 
works to a more or less forced con- 
sideration of doctrinal matters in 
which they are frankly not inter- 
ested. While this is true of those 
whose religious life and experience 
is less vivid, something more must 
be said of the really devout and 
thoughtful. 

Along with this twofold drift— 
on the one hand, towards a con- 
scious desire for dogmatic truth 
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and an ethical system with suf- 
ficient sanctions to make it practi- 
cable, and, on the other hand, to- 
wards a complete and despairing 
abandonment of all religious belief 
—there goes, at least in the upper 
circles of Protestantism, a decrease 
in the old antipathy towards Ca- 
tholicism. It is not altogether a 
hopeful sign, and we make a great 
mistake if we think that it is. 
Partly, no doubt, it is the result of 
the closer mingling of Catholics 
with non-Catholics in the recent 
war activities, both military and 
civic. But more largely still it is 
due to the increasing indifferentism 
of the times, which, be it said in 
passing, is also the reason why the 
hitherto warring sects are able, as 
never before, to draw together and 
discuss the possibilities of a Pan- 
Protestant alliance and federation 
for humanitarian work. 

But, for whatever reasons, it cer- 
tainly is a fact that, among the bet- 
ter class of Protestants, the old 
hatred of the Catholic Church is on 
the wane. It still survives, even 
among the cultivated and broad- 
minded clergy and laity, and it is 
still the great bond of union in a 
divided and essentially divisive 
Protestantism. But the antipathy 
that remains is not primarily 
against the Catholic religion qua 
religion, but against the fancied po- 
litical activity of the Catholic 
Church, and against Catholics as a 
class rather than as a religious 
body. I do not press this point, as 
not being strictly germane to our 
present discussion, but its impor- 
tance is great, and, I venture to 
think, but little appreciated by 
Catholics. 

We cannot too often remind our- 
selves that Protestantism is, in its 
very nature, and in all its workings- 
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out, individualistic. The Protes- 
tant gauges Christianity by what it 
means to him personally. Doc- 
trine, when offered for his consid- 
eration, is accepted or rejected, not 
according to its merits, but accord- 
ing as it appeals to him, or repels 
him, or promises to fill a need in his 
life. The conception of absolute 
truth, aside from personal interpre- 
tation and independent of it, does 
not have any reality for him. His 
idea of an axiom is something (pre- 
sumably true, but not necessarily 
so) to which a majority agrees, not 
something which by its own very 
nature compels assent, or which 
would continue to be true without 
such assent. It is this failure to 
grasp the conception of absolute 
truth which makes him tolerant of 
any form of error, so long as that 
error does not interfere with his 
particular belief in a practical and 
insistent way. It is this that gives 
him such strange willingness to ad- 
mit that such and such a doctrine 
may have been all very well for the 
Middle Ages, or for the past genera- 
tion, but that it is now worn out 
and not worthy of consideration, 
still less of belief. This is why the 
“appeal to history” means so little 
to him, and is such a very poor ap- 
proach for the Catholic apologist. 
The Anglican alone, of all modern 
Protestants, has anything more 
than a sentimental interest in eccle- 
siastical history, and his ecclesias- 
tical history is notoriously distorted 
and prejudiced in favor of his own 
individual interpretation. 

All this is the result, in part at 
least, of that eclecticism in philos- 
ophy which is another product of 
the land of Luther. Nor must we 
permit ourselves to forget that the 
very word “philosophy” in non- 
Catholic mouths has a meaning 































very different to that in which we 
employ it. No Protestant seminary 
teaches any one system of philos- 
ophy. A conspectus is given, va- 
rious systems are reviewed, more or 
less adequately, and principally as 
matters of historical interest. But 
the student is left to take his choice, 
to make up, out of the shattered 
fragments, a philosophy of his own, 
though it might be said generally 
that the tendency in non-Catholic 
schools is away from the classic 
forms of Plato and Aristotle, and 
decidedly towards Kant. Certainly 
Scholasticism is, to the learned 
Protestant, scarcely more than a 
strange relic of medievalism, the 
very vocabulary of which is a dead 
language. il 

It is not surprising, then, that a 
certain type of mentality has been, 
shall we say, “evolved,” and is in 
possession of the Protestant field 
to-day, a strange conglomerate of 
pseudo-Greek technical terms, used 
very loosely, characterized by an 
almost total lack of logic, the place 
of which is taken by a thing called 
“the value judgment,” which as- 
sumes that a thing is true because it 
“appeals” to the individual, or be- 
cause it “stands the pragmatic test.” 
In psychology, despite its chaotic 
condition at the present time, there 
is a tendency to stress the impor- 
tance of the will, without a corre- 
sponding interest in the sanctions 
motivating volition. There is much 
talk of “intellectual freedom” and a 
great striving after “original 
thought,” which naturally resolves 
itself into mere matters of opinion, 
and makes the epistemological 
problem absolutely incapable of 
settlement in the Protestant mind. 

But, on the other hand, the aver- 
age Protestant, clerical or lay, is, 
unknowingly, a worshiper of au- 
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thority. But it is a personal wor- 
ship, both in its origin and in its 
end. He is a disciple of so and so, 
the popular preacher, or the writer 
of the hour. Nor does he trouble 
to analyze statements, to reason out 
propositions for himself. The great 
man has spoken, the small man 
can but quote. That is why the 
German higher critics were able to 
revolutionize Protestantism and to 
destroy it. To question their learn- 
ing, their authority, their integrity, 
was to be ranked as hopelessly ar- 
chaic. 

And even when a savant was dis- 
credited, the force of his teaching 
remained potent. Darwinism is an 
exploded thesis, admitted so even 
by those who glory in the name 
“evolutionist,” but the non-Catholic 
world continues to assume its fun- 
damental verity just as if it had 
been proven up to the hilt, and the 
“missing link” produced in ev- 
idence. Haeckel was discredited as 
a fabricator and a knave, yet his 
theses are regarded as basic. The 
Tiibingen Doctors may issue as 
many manifestoes as they please, 
along with the other Ninety Intel- 
lectuals, and the Protestant world 
sees no reason to doubt the author- 
ity of their criticism. Professor 
Harnack may approximate the or- 
thodox position as much more 
closely as he pleases, but his dis- 
ciples continue to base their prac- 
tical notions of the destroyed Bible 
on his earlier books. 

To say that the modern Protes- 
tant is an unconscious worshiper of 
authority is not to say that he is so 
by virtue of his Protestantism, but 
merely to hint that he is modern. 
And it is as a modern that he must 
be approached. We must realize 
that with a certain class of non- 
Catholics, the intellectual and cul- 
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tured as distinct from the merely 
zsthetic and emotional, the old po- 
lemic is useless as being the argu- 
ment of matters in which Protes- 
tantism is no longer interested. It 
is the “fundamentals” about which 
Protestants are anxious, if they are 
anxious at all, and it is in the dis- 
cussion of the great fundamental 
truths of religion that we shall 
arouse their interest, if at all. There 
is the triple danger of underesti- 
mating our opponents, of consider- 
ing them as opponents, and of plac- 
ing the cart before the horse in our 
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discussions with them by taking for 
granted things which they do not, 
and cannot, take for granted. We 
must not be misled by their profes- 
sions, quite honest professions; we 
must not try to begin to build on 
the same foundation on which they 
have built, for that has been proven 
by their own experience to be but 
shifting sand. We must first of all, 
with all possible kindliness, con- 
vince them of the unstable charac- 
ter of their own foundations, before 
we seek to induce them to rebuild 
upon the Rock of the Faith. 


VIA CRUCIS. 


By Tuomas H. Foster. 


THE way is hard, oh! Lord— 
Smooth Thou my path. 

My soul is wearied now— 
Loose not Thy wrath. 


My footsteps falter, Lord— 
Let me not fall. 

Keep Thou my spirit strong— 
Be Thou my All. 


Peaceful the way, oh! Lord— 
Thou as my Guide. 
Banished the weariness— 
Stay by my side. 














SOME RECENT FICTION.' 


By Mary Ko vars. 


OST of us have been aware, 

from the dutiful clamors of 
the press in the past few months, 
that the output of English and 
American fiction has been un- 
usually heavy. Invariably favor- 
able, invariably loyally excited, 
these contemporary outbursts have 
kept us in a sort of anticipatory 
twitter, almost from day to day. It 
is interesting, and perhaps also a 
little depressing, to take a moment 
of leisure and look back over the 
field as a whole. 


I. 


Among the examples of that form 
of the literary art which is at once 
slightest and most severe, a half- 
dozen collections emerge. Cer- 


1 Picture Frames. By Thyra S. Winslow. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

. By Fanny Hurst. New York: 
& Bros. $2.00. 

Town and Gown. By Lynn and Lois S. 
Montross. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

Kai Lung’s Golden Hours and Wallet of 

Ernest Bramah. New York: 


The Dove's Nest. By Katherine Mansfield. 
New York: Alfred A. —_ $2.50. 

Uncanny Stories. By May Sinclair. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Fombombo. By Thomas S. Stribling. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 

The Wife of the Centaur. By Cyril Hume. 
New Yerk: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

The Blind Bow-Boy. By Cari Van Vechten. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Don Juan. By Luiwig Lewisohn. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 

A Lost Lady. By Willa Cather. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75. 

Antic Hay. By Aldous Huxley. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
By Charles Norris. New York: E. 





tainly not all of them deserve the 
stars which they have been ac- 
corded. 

Consider, for example, the stories 
in Picture Frames, which Knopf 
has reprinted largely from The 
Smart Set, and which have been 
praised so generally and so lav- 
ishly. Mrs. Winslow is a skilled 
manipulator of the spiritually irrel- 
evant. She has a sharp perception 
of the externals of middle-class ex- 
istence, and a quite unusual power 
in transferring them to paper with- 
out dimming or loss. What she has 
seen she has seen; she commands 
our belief in a yawning breakfast- 
table conversation or a deadly so- 
cial milieu immediately and irre- 
sistibly. But, similarly, what she 
has not seen she has not seen. The 
hidden places of existence quite es- 
cape her, and not all her cunning 
surface verisimilitude, not all her 
almost clean tablecloths, toast 
burnt at the edges, brown spats, 
hair ribbons, polished woodwork, 
and slightly warm cocktails can 
put into the dreary outlines of Pic- 
ture Frames the deep movement in 
the dark of tides upon the shore 
of the soul, which we call life. 

Miss Hurst’s philosophy in Lum- 
mox stands in direct contrast to 
this limitation in spiritual discern- 
ment. The matter of Lummozr is 
composed of a chain of separate 
narratives, each centering about the 
figure of the gigantic and inartic- 
ulate serving-maid Bertha. Bertha 
moves on from one group of mas- 
ters to another, suffering without 
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speech some wrong from each, and 
leaving each a little more under- 
standing of the spirit of life which 
she all unconsciously embodies. 
Lummoz is a brave book, and easily 
Miss Hurst’s wisest and most vital 
piece of work. This admission 
makes us feel what a pity it is that 
it should not have been just a little 
wiser; written with just a little 
more penetration into its own idea, 
just a little more artistic austerity, 
it would have assumed the quality 
of a classic. As it is, Miss Hurst is 
so enamored of her heroine, “five 
feet nine and a half, of flat-breasted 
bigness” with cheek-bones “pitched 
like Norn’s”—her heroine illiterate, 
plodding, awkward, dumb—-so car- 
ried away by Bertha’s possibilities 
as a vessel of the deeper, simpler 
meanings, that she sentimentalizes, 
almost symbolizes, the conception. 
Bertha has not merely been en- 
dowed with the best qualities of 
the peasant, to whom Miss Hurst 
specifically allies her—the slow, 
conquering vitality, the magnif- 
icent endurance, the power of meek 
suffering. Her virtues mount be- 
yond the believable; with no con- 
scious religion, she has yet a com- 
plete material and spiritual gener- 
osity, a delicate intuitive under- 
standing, an all-embracing sym- 
pathy, and the starkest powers of 
self-sacrifice. 

In two other instances, the smoke 
has indicated an authentic fire. 
Lynn Montross and Lois Seyster 
Montross have produced, in Town 
and Gown, the most accurate 
studies of American university life 
which I have as yet encountered. 
Anyone who has attended a Middle- 
Western university will recognize 
with a leap of the mind every one 
of the throng with which this sharp 
book is peopled—the campus fusser, 
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the college widow, the economics 
professor, the dean of women, the 
girl who does not make a sorority, 
the man who does not make a fra- 
ternity, the college snob in all his 
or her exquisite gradations; will 
recognize the quite indescribable 
atmosphere, compounded of aca- 
demic opacity and crude, self-con- 
scious brilliance, of naive social as- 
piration and ruthless social cruelty, 
of rawness, of power, of limitation, 
of life, which in the Middle West 
accompanies the higher educa- 
tional processes. The book has 
humor, sense, and a sort of deft, 
good-natured savagery. 

Also, there are the two volumes 
which present to the American 
reader the tales of the accomplished 
Kai Lung. They are little satires 
on modern humanity done with the 
deliberate stiffness, the unsmiling 
and flowery formalism, which are 
(I take it) a convention of Oriental 
literature. The contrast between 
the carven gravity of this archaic 
medium and the unexpected and 
acute applicability of the matter 
which it conveys, simply creates 
a new kind of literary delight. 
Whosever may be the sly sobriety 
(could it be Mr. Beerbohm’s?) be- 
hind these gestures of an antique 
and immemorial courtesy, he is an 
artist in humor who deserves to be 
emulated and cherished. 

One story in the posthumous 
Dove’s Nest is worthy of compar- 
ison with the general run of the 
work in Katherine Mansfield’s two 
earlier books. “The Doll’s House” 
relates a tragedy of childhood pene- 
tratingly and artlessly—its char- 
acters, by the way, are drawn from 
the group which already, in “Pre- 
lude” and “At the Bay,” had called 
out the author’s powers in all their 
limpid perfection. But none of the 

















rest of these finished and unfinished 
sketches impresses one as being up 
to her best level. The main interest 
felt in the collection comes from the 
fact that these fragments formed 
the last earthly preoccupation of a 
frail and most appealing genius. 

The year’s banner disappoint- 
ment, however, has come from Un- 
canny Stories. Of all the writers 
using English to-day, Miss Sinclair 
is the most impredicable. She is 
such a curious and subtle mixture 
of genius, unofficial Christian 
Science, and Freudism, she pos- 
sesses so much wisdom and so 
much foolishness, such precious 
humor and such a fathomless ca- 
pacity for bathos, that the phrase 
is not yet made which can deal with 
her as she deserves. One never 
knows what facet will be turned 
outward in any new book of hers— 
and no matter what enormity she 
may have just perpetrated, her dev- 
otees can never be permanently 
shocked into the belief that she is 
finished. 

Even Harriet Frean, which is to 
Mary Olivier what the fall over the 
cliffs is to the tumble down the 
slope to the edge thereof, did not 
seem to us—at least, one of us—a 
necessarily final departure. But 
now comes Uncanny Stories; and I 
irresistibly remember that speech 
in Plautus which signifies that the 
game is up. Actum est. It would 
take a robust belief, indeed, to sur- 
vive Uncanny Stories. I no longer 
feel that Miss Sinclair’s novels in 
the last half-dozen years were 
merely innocuous or perverse ex- 
periments. I no longer feel that she 
has a solid base to which she will 
return. Instead, I am forced to 
think that these later books were 
omens of an inevitable disaster; 
and, with Uncanny Stories, 1 be- 
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lieve it has come upon her. Un- 
questionably one of the finest tal- 
ents of our times has disintegrated, 
a prey to the fatal combination of 
unresting spiritual curiosity and 
complete lack of spiritual direction 
or food. 


Il, 


To deal briefly with a large num- 
ber of novels is difficult, for arbi- 
trary assignments to any single 
category are bound to be unfair, ab- 
solutely speaking. But, admitting 
this, it seems to me one may adopt 
a reasonably fair working division 
according to average interest or 
merit, unusual artistic interest, and 
unusual thematic interest. In the 
first group—that of novels of aver- 
age interest, for various loosely in- 
clusive reasons, such as good or 
promising workmanship, or the 
mere importance of their authors 
in the literary company—would 
fall Mr. Lewisohn’s Don Juan, Mr. 
Van Vechten’s The Blind Bow-Boy, 
Mr. Stribling’s Fombombo, and Mr. 
Hume’s The Wife of the Centaur. 
In the second group, Miss Cather’s 
A Lost Lady and Mr. Huxley’s 
Antic Hay are very brilliantly writ- 
ten, but impaired by serious inner 
faults. In the third group, Mrs. 
Wharton’s A Son at the Front, Mr. 
Lawrence’s Kangaroo, and (a name 
added with considerable hesita- 
tion) Mr. Norris’s Bread handle 
very important themes, as it seems 
to me, inadequately. 

Fombombo is comic opera—a 
Venezuelan revolution, a sueve and 
cruel dictator, a beautiful, sad 
woman named Dolores — which 
manages more than once to glance 
shrewdly at realism. Its main 
achievement is the treasurable Mr. 
Strawbridge, a traveling salesman 
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from the States. In his vast in- 
genuousness, his simple material- 
ism, his (I suppose one must say) 
Nordic decency, he is a real crea- 
tion of the comic spirit in her 
genial mood. The author of Birth- 
right is clearly a writer of re- 
sources. 

The Wife of the Centaur belongs 
to the genre made famous by This 
Side of Paradise. It is more clev- 
erly written than Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
book, but its thunder has been 
stolen. One chance it did have to 
impress permanently, but that 
chance Mr. Hume has blandly 
passed over. He is a Catholic, and 
his hero is, theoretically, a Catholic 
also. If he had seen fit to make this 
fact an active ingredient in the 
story, instead of indicating it by 
two lines from The Hound of 
Heaven somewhere near the end, 
The Wife of the Centaur might have 
been a record deeply true. Might 
have been. Of course, we have no 
guarantee that Mr. Hume could 
grapple with so real a theme. Per- 
haps it was his sense of his own 
limitations which made him sim- 
plify it as he did. But why must 
his hero be called a Catholic at all? 
Mr. Hume knows better—and there 
is not lacking proof that his so 
naming Jeffrey has actively misled 
uninitiated readers. 

Mr. Van Vechten and Mr. Lew- 
isohn both are figures of some 
stature in the field of national let- 
ters. For this reason—I may say it 
is the only reason—their books 
must receive some attention. 

I suppose that The Blind Bow- 
Boy was projected as a sort of jeu 
desprit of immorality. Mr. Van 
Vechten, it is rather pathetically 
evident, has aspired to the delicate, 
frothy suggestiveness, the light, 
sophisticated, poised, insouciant, 
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naughty nonsense which he is said 
to admire so ardently. It is an un- 
fortunate taste even otherwise than 
morally, for Mr. Van Vechten can- 
not do these things. He is too 
simple. He takes artistic indeceney 
with too inward a seriousness and 
writes of it with too heavy a hand. 
Hence, the key of fantasy is unable 
to sustain itself throughout The 
Blind Bow-Boy, and lowers to a 
kind of half-hearted realism. All 
this is another way of saying that 
the book is almost inconceivably 
trivial and dreary. In one thing it 
must be called a success. It serves 
as a frame or excuse for the display 
of Mr. Van Vechten’s recondite 
esthetic knowledge and tastes—so 
admirably, indeed, that it recalls 
the powers of a much greater writer 
in the same field. As one plows on 
through magenta roses, bowls of 
copper and Canton blue, robes of 
Chinese brocaded silk, girdles of un- 
cut chalcedony, bronze torsos by 
Serbian sculptors, Turkish trousers 
of cloth of gold, music by Manuel 
de Falla and Darius Milhaud, zar- 
cisse noir diffused from burning 
braziers, coral sequins, quilts of 
colibri feathers, not to speak of 
bath tubs of rose marble with fau- 
cets of gold, one is teased by an in- 
creasingly powerful literary mem- 
ory. Mr. Van Vechten himself 
finally runs it into words for us. 
He shows us Campaspe Lorillard in 
her garden looking about disconso- 
lately because she has no novel of 
Ouida’s to read. Mr. Van Vechten 
is the male Ouida of our time. 

A more modern literary influence 
haunts the pages of Don Juan. As 
we open to a library which contains 
the hero, Lucien Curtis, in travail 
of spirit, along with some wrought- 
iron candlesticks, we at once feel 
ourselves in the presence of our 
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own Mr. Hergesheimer. However, 
it should be said at once that, even 
at his worst, Mr. Hergesheimer is 
an infinitely better novelist than 
Mr. Lewisohn. Some of even 
Cytherea was recognizable; nothing 
at all in Don Juan is recognizable, 
from start to finish. It is a brief 
for divorce, done in the same key 
as its author’s autobiography, Up 
Stream, and it has far more signif- 
icance, taken in conjunction with 
the latter, as an expression of Mr. 
Lewisohn’s temperament than as a 
novel. 

Mr. Lewisohn has an enviable 
prestige as a critic of limitless and 
unchallengeable culture, but it is 
certainly true that he is, in the 
deepest sense of the word, uneiv- 
ilized. -There is a social balance (I 
do not use the words at all in 
a snobbish or superficial sense) 
which he has never learned; there 
is an unwritten bond, a code which 
most of his sex get not so much 
through their minds as through 
their pores, which he has never got 
at all. It permits men to blaze out, 
on occasion, against vice or injus- 
tice; but it also compels men to a 
certain reticence, a certain not too 
self-conscious fortitude. A little 
hardness and urbanity, a little 
humor and sportsmanship, are de- 
siderated in the Occidental mascu- 
line ideal; and this Mr. Lewisohn 
does not even suspect. Up Stream 
was so permeated by self-pity that 
every valid point which it made 
against the American social atmos- 
phere—and it made many—auto- 
matically depreciated in the read- 
er’s mind. One could not bring 
oneself to sorrow very much for 
even the genuine wrongs of a man 
so naively, so simply, so absorbedly 
sorry for himself. 

And there is the same monotone 


in Don Juan. Lucien, who serves 
vicariously for the author, is, liter- 
ally, an einfach mensch. There is 
no complication of qualities in him, 
no equipoise of perceptions. He 
has no perspective—not merely on 
life as a whole, but on his very 
griefs. There is no contrast in his 
reaction to them, no lesser or 
greater, no rise or fall of emotion. 
And, from cover to cover, there is 
not a smile, not a gleam, not a hint 
of resilience or virile carelessness. 
We merely go sogging along in the 
endless flat marsh of shed and un- 
shed tears. 


III. 


The theme of A Lost Lady seems 
to have been incompletely resolved 
in its author’s own mind. Marian 
Forrester, the heroine, a woman of 
imperfect morals but compelling 
charm, is introduced to us as the 
young wife of Captain Daniel For- 
rester, one of the finest of Miss 
Cather’s Western pioneers. We 
study Mrs. Forrester almost wholly 
through the eyes of Niel Herbert, a 
boyish fellow townsman of hers. 
Niel feels for her first the ardent 
and shy worship of a_ hardily 
brought up boy for a lady who is 
grace and graciousness personified. 
He learns with cruel unexpected- 
ness some of the details of her pri- 
vate history, and his loyalty under- 
goes disillusionment. Maturity 
brings softer judgments, and in the 
end he feels for her and the part 
she has played to his young imag- 
ination only friendliness and affec- 
tion. 

Of course, a theoretic criticism 
might be offered on this choice of 
subject, but we never get to it be- 
cause the practical criticism is so 
much more obvious. It is simply 
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this: A Lost Lady, so far as Marian 
Forrester goes, is purely external. 
We hear her talk, we watch her 
smile, we carry away the sense of 
her personal power; but we have 
no clew to her thoughts or the move- 
ments of her heart. She may be a 
moral rebel, or a simple pagan 
whose unmoral quality is in curious 
contrast to the rest of her code of 
ladyhood. We suspect which, but 
we never know; the moral and 
psychological crux is completely 
evaded. And not all Miss Cather’s 
power of evoking living atmosphere 
—as great a power as exists among 
us to-day—can make us feel that 
her lost lady is significantly alive. 
There was something of the same 
blankness and lack of inner knowl- 
edge in those two more notable 
books, My Antonia and The Song 
of the Lark; but both Antonia and 
Thea were simple creatures; neither 
of them offered the same challenge 
to the imagination as does Marian 
Forrester. 

Mr. Chesterton has congratulated 
himself publicly a number of times 
because the 1890’s are dead. Mr. 
Huxley’s Antic Hay may disturb his 
tranquillity. It must be that the 
explanation of this book is, that Mr. 
Huxley felt forced to write it in 
order to keep his public. Crome 
Yellow was undoubtedly a success, 
but those light felicities and that 
merely amusing naughtiness could 
not often be repeated without the 
risk of palling. The stimulus must 
be increased; a hinted immorality 
must be changed to open diabolism, 
and what was, in the earlier book, 
a mere whiff of corruption, easily 
forgotten amid the happy ironies of 
the rest, must become here an over- 
blown depravity which no one can 
miss. There is no doubt about the 
deliberateness of the intention. 
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Bound up in the very quality and 
design of Antic Hay is the testi- 
mony that its author knows a 
nobler secret, a better proportion, 
than this. 

One cannot but acknowledge Mr. 
Huxley’s powers. He is the first 
among the younger English novel- 
ists. No one else combines with a 
controlled sense of the tragic, such 
sophisticated irony, such charm, 
such miraculous lightness of touch. 
Twenty generations of graceful 
craftsmanship are behind his indi- 
vidual genius, and he shows it. For 
his voluntary descent, therefore, in 
Antic Hay, and for the motives so 
unmistakably prompting it, one 
feels an astonished contempt. He 
has an imagination venally per- 
verse, and a mind essentially lack- 
ing in integrity. 


IV. 


In each of the three novels of 
greatest intrinsic interest, Bread, 
A Son at the Front, and Kangaroo, 
an idea of some amplitude and mo- 
ment reaches us through a medium 
which dims and contracts it. 

Bread is perhaps the least impor- 
tant, but it deserves more notice 
than it has received. It points cau- 
tiously but unmistakably in the 
same direction as This Freedom, 
though it is much less hysterically 
written than Mr. Hutchinson’s book. 
It deals with a situation only too 
familiar—a _ situation in which 
human values and economic needs 
interact in a pattern of hopelessness 
almost from the start. There is the 
capable young girl, oppressed by 
domestic poverty and eager to coun- 
terweigh it in the scale by her own 
efforts in the working world; there 
is the taste for independence, grow- 
ing with the ability to maintain it; 

















there is the marriage, wrecked on 
the two shoals of the husband’s 
thriftlessness and the wife’s keen 
dissatisfaction; there is the divorce, 
and the wife’s reéntry into a busi- 
ness career; and there is, finally, 
her slowly mounting realization of 
her mistake. Where Bread fails, 
it is not at first easy to see. It is 
written with scrupulous even-hand- 
edness, its characters are viable 
enough, its facts are facts. Yet 
somehow it never comes alive. The 
failure, I believe, is essentially the 
same as will be noted in the case 
of Mrs. Wharton’s book and Mr. 
Lawrence’s: The beings in these 
pages lack tragic significance. Their 
figures do not command attention 
by their heroic dimensions, nor has 
their recognizable, ordinary human- 
ity been properly realized—realized, 
that is, by a love which is both phil- 
osophic and cherishing. It has not 
been depicted at par. 

It is Campton, an American por- 
trait-painter expatriated in Paris, 
whose son gives his life to the Al- 
lied cause, in Mrs. Wharton’s 
novel. We follow the painter’s 
progress from antagonism to secret, 
grudging sympathy with the boy’s 
point of view. After George’s death, 
there ensues for the father a period 
of bleak despair, broken up finally 
by more human counsels. He 
yields to the demand of friends, and 
begins the design of the monument 
which they wish to erect to the 
young man’s memory; and this 
yielding is made to be symbolical 
of his acceptance of his tragedy, and 
of a revived belief in the purpose of 
life. It is a telling outline, and 
might have enclosed a powerful 
story. Some readers may ascribe 
its failure to do so to the same “off” 
mood which created that pale 
changeling, The Glimpses of the 
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Moon. But I doubt if Mrs. Whar- 
ton could at any time have dealt 
satisfyingly with the present theme 
—even in the high tide of her 
powers, when she produced The 
House of Mirth and Ethan Frome. 
Her highest realization—and even 
this she does not often call upon— 
reaches only to an appealing but 
strictly natural nobility. Despair 
and the acrid ironies of civilization 
are her proper métier—or, if they 
were not actually so in the begin- 
ning, at least she cannot now 
transcend the limitations which 
they have put upon her. The vast 
and dim perception which she is 
striving to make clear here almost 
wholly escapes her. The ultimate 
simplicities of faith and death, the 
despairs that can meekly turn 
again and hope, call for different, 
and deeper, talents. There is no 
figure in the whole world of her 
imagination, no figure of all that 
group with their desiccated intel- 
lectual refinements, their atten- 
uated spirituality, their lost and 
wandering virtues, who can hoise 
in himself great fortitude or great 
grief, who can command our be- 
lief in its complete reality to 
him. 

It was inevitable that some novel- 
ist, friend or foe, should presently 
overhaul the great democratic ideal, 
and the fact and principle of group 
love, which derive from it. Unfor- 
tunately it was Mr. Lawrence who 
did so. He has certain obsessions, 
which he imports into Kangaroo, as 
he imports them into everything 
else which he writes; they deflect 
and scatter his guiding conception, 
and in a large-measure they qualify 
the virtue of his characterizations. 
Written by a different mind, Kan- 
garoo might have been the most im- 
portant novel of the present day. 
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Mr. Lawrence’s obsessions are 
known. He is a mystical pagan. 
It is his belief that civilization and 
Christianity have progressively de- 
vitalized mankind, and that com- 
plete psychic health can be regained 
only by a return to the dark, aban- 
doned realm of primal fear, primal 
hate, and primal, simple sensuality. 
There is something a little ridic- 
ulous and forlorn about this pro- 
posal, but it has the marks of hon- 
esty, nevertheless. I believe that 
Mr. Lawrence is trying blindly for 
a synthesis which he does not even 
suspect exists. He is reacting back 
toward a desired norm from some- 
thing which, while it does not jus- 
tify his particular reaction, does 
call for a counter-movement of 
some kind. Life as it is lived by 
large numbers of people to-day, 
does stand in need of refreshment 
—not at the founts advocated by 
Mr. Lawrence, but certainly at some 
place of renewal. 

Civilization has been a danger 
and a drain, as well as a good. As 
to the effect of Christianity upon 
the soul of man, it must be said 
that the public, determinant Chris- 
tianity of the English world, the 
Christianity with which Mr. Law- 
rence is presumably familiar, has 
had without a doubt much of the 
effect he condemns. Such an ideal 
as universal love, unoriented in the 
vast and fiery system of Cathol- 
icism which gave it birth, does be- 
come a sort of pasty amiability; 
such an ideal as mercy, divorced 
from the rationale of mercy, does 
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repel, by its flaccid, fiberless qual- 
ity, the soul which desires the stern 
push and contraction of the real. 
I believe that this truth was first 
examined in detail in Mr. Chester- 
ton’s Orthodoxy. Though it is a 
hard thing to say of anyone, it is 
certainly true that these people can- 
not be trusted with anything, even 
love and mercy. From what they 
have made of love and mercy, Mr. 
Lawrence’s hero wishes to be de- 
livered; he observes the clean 
fierceness and integrity of elemental 
things, and he, too, desires to stand 
apart in his integrity and sacred 
aloneness. 

Well, there is an integrity for 
men as well as for animals—a 
higher as well as a lower. There 
is a gigantic Principle at work in 
the world, which seizes with con- 
fident authority and blesses all 
honorable needs of human nature, 
making them the cousins of holi- 
ness. There is an intense white 
light, in which all things keep their 
created outlines and yet are seen 
to be endlessly lovely. and lovable. 
There is a mercy, a melting com- 
passion, which does not fight with 
the severe masculine intellect, but 
appeases and transcends it. There 
is a Law. Let Mr. Lawrence’s hero, 
Richard Lovatt Somers, beware 
lest he find it. He is a man, sub- 
ject to the high nature of man, 
therefore he will not find it where 
he is seeking it. But he may find 
it where millions of his spiritual 
kindred found it two thousand 
years ago. 
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By J. Exuior Ross, C.S.P. 


E Catholic Church is by its 

very nature a missionary or- 
ganization. Christ gave her this 
character when He commissioned 
her to preach the Gospel to every 
living creature, for of necessity 
that means missionary activity. 
And we may say with some justi- 
fiable self-congratulation that the 
Church has never, even under the 
most difficult circumstances, en- 
tirely neglected this missionary 
side. When the Roman Empire 
was breaking up, she evangelized 
the Frank, and the Teuton, and the 
Slav. When she was at death grips 
with the Protestant Revolution, and 
she was losing millions of children 
in Europe, her missionaries were 
winning other millions in America, 
Africa, Asia, India. 

But while the Church has never 
in any period ceased missionary 
work altogether—and cannot till 
the whole world forms one fold 
under one Shepherd—yet there 
have been periods marked by 
greater activity in this direction. 
And we may hope that to-day we 
are entering such a period. Mere 
natural progress, with its fast boats 
and trains and automobiles, its 
telephone and telegraph and radio, 
its books and papers and printing, 
has prepared the way for the mis- 
sionary, has put into his hands 
means that multiply his efficiency 
a hundredfold. 

Moreover, the giant young 
Church in America has awakened 
to her responsibilities in this re- 
gard. It is more blessed to give 





than to receive. For three 
turies we have been receiving, and 
now it is our privilege to enter into 
the luxury of giving. An American 
Foreign Mission Society has had a 
wonderful growth in priests and 
Brothers and _ Sisters. Already 
scores of its members are working 
in China and Korea. Then, too, 
organizations originally established 
elsewhere have formed branches 
here to tap our enthusiasm, and 
man-power and material resources. 
Scores and hundreds of Americans 
are serving with them under the 
banner of Christ in the various 
mission fields of the world. 

But this is simply a beginning. 
The Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade holds even greater possibilties. 
Thousands upon thousands of chil- 
dren in our schools and colleges are 
to-day having the missionary idea 
systematically presented to them, 
where even ten years ago such a 
thing was hardly mentioned. They 
are organized 350,000 strong, and 
no one who saw their more than 
1,500 delegates at the national con- 
vention in Notre Dame last August 
can doubt their earnestness. Who 
will dare set a limit to what these 
young people will do as they ma- 
ture? Will they not swarm into 
mission communities until our 
works are fully manned? Will they 
not give generously of their ma- 
terial resources to support school 
companions laboring for Christ in 
some far-off clime? 

All this missionary spirit and ac- 
tivity in the United States is going 


cen- 
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to give us what our missionaries 
have long desired—the prestige of 
the English-speaking race. Because 
they come from the most successful 
nation in the world, because they 
belong to the most powerful coun- 
try in existence, they will receive a 
certain accidental, yet very impor- 
tant, advantage in their work of 
evangelizing the pagan races. In- 
cidentally, they will by their very 
presence demonstrate that America 
is not Protestant, and they will de- 
stroy one of the subtle influences 
backing Protestant missions wher- 
ever British and American power 
are felt and respected. 

And now comes the call of the 
great Father of the Faithful, the 
chief Shepherd of the Church, to 
hold a missionary congress next 
year in the very center of Christen- 
dom. Men and women of every 
race under the sun are to congre- 
gate there, to show their records of 
work, to exhibit the conditions 
under which they labor. There will 
be pictures and models of buildings, 
and food and clothing and products 
of strange peoples, and the strange 
peoples themselves. Conferences 
and lectures will be held; and Chi- 
nese and East Indian, American 
and Egyptian, and men of every 
tongue, will talk with one another 
in the common language of the uni- 
versal Catholic Church. There will 
be men from every corner of the 
globe, but no foreigners in the all- 
embracing catholicity of our one 
spiritual Mother in Christ. 

This missionary congress will be 
a wonderful object lesson to the 
world on the Church’s unity and 
universal spread. But it will be 
more than that. It will be a mar- 
velous stimulus, under God, of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm throughout the 
Church. We cannot fail to breathe 
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in a new spirit of zeal for making 
God’s kingdom come on earth. It 
cannot fail to mark a new epoch 
in the Church’s progress towards 
the goal of absolute universality. 
For, with our modern possibilities 
of radio and moving pictures, un- 
doubtedly Catholics everywhere can 
share in this congress. Perhaps the 
Holy Father’s opening speech will 
be broadcasted to the ends of the 
earth, so that we can all listen in, 
and the processions and ceremonies 
and exhibits may be shown on every 
Main Street of the country. 

As we enter upon this new era, 
then, it will not be amiss to take a 
certain stock of our surroundings. 
How do our missions stand? Where 
are they? How many men and 
women have consecrated them- 
selves to God in this work? What 
success are they having? What 
progress have they made? 

And here we are met by a very 
curious difficulty. In spite of her 
centralized organization, we cannot 
learn as much about the missions 
of the one Catholic Church as we 
can about the missions of the scores 
of different Protestant Churches. 
Theoretically, each Baptist congre- 
gation is absolutely independent of 
every other. It is a self-governing 
organization not spiritually or reli- 
giously subject to any outside 
agency. Yet the missionary work 
of these thousands of different Bap- 
tist churches is put before the pub- 
lic as a unit with more information 
concerning its activities and sources 
of support than we can get about 
the missions of the highly central- 
ized Catholic Church. 

For instance, there never was 
anything about Catholic missions— 
at least in English—corresponding 
to the Encyclopedia of Missions by 
Munsell and Bliss for Protestant 
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Missions. It is out of date now, but 
that does not make a similar work 
for Catholic missions less desirable. 
Would not our missionary societies 
trying to study missions find it a 
wonderful help to have collected to- 
gether information about the mis- 
sion fields, statistics of missionary 
organizations, and _ biographical 
data of men and women laboring 
in these works? 

Nor have we anything as good as 
Beach’s A Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant World Missions. We 
may say the same for A World 
Atlas of Christian Missions by Den- 
nis, Beach, and Fahs. This was 
published about a decade ago by the 
Student Volunteer Movement_for 
Foreign. Missions, and it is an exam- 
ple to our Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade of what can be done in this 
direction. Verily, the children of 
this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light. 

This Atlas contains first of all a 
directory of missionary societies. 
Their name, object, income, and 
mission field are given, together 
with the name and address of the 
secretary. They are classified by 
countries. There is no such direc- 
tory, at least in English, of Catholic 
missionary organizations. Some- 
how, many of our Catholic organ- 
izations are very reticent in regard 
to financial affairs. Would that all 
of them would follow the example 
of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith and the Association of 
the Holy Childhood in publishing a 
yearly financial report. 

After the directory, in the World 
Atlas, follow elaborate tables of sta- 
tistics, first for the whole mission 
field, and then for individual sec- 
tions. They are grouped under evan- 
gelical, educational, medieal, phil- 
anthropic, and reformatory works. 
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In the tables giving information 
about evangelization, we have the 
countries and the particular section, 
the organizations working there, 
the number of ordained foreign 
missionaries, physicians divided be- 
tween men and women, male lay 
missionaries not physicians, un- 
married women not physicians, and 
then the total number of foreign 
missionaries. Next come the native 
workers, divided into ordained and 
unordained, preachers, teachers and 
Bible-women and others, given sep- 
arately, and then totaled. The num- 
ber of stations and substations fol- 
lows. Under the general head of 
the Christian community and con- 
tributions are listed the number of 
Church organizations, total number 
of communicants, total number of 
Christian adherents including bap- 
tized and unbaptized of all ages, 
Sunday schools with total number 
enrolled in them. Finally, we have 
one very interesting and important 
item—the total native contributions 
reckoned in United States gold. In- 
cidentally, this amounted to $3,246,- 
717, a sum not to be despised. How 
interesting it would be to us to 
know to what extent the natives are 
contributing to Catholic missions 
that have been established for cen- 
turies. 

The educational tables divide 
Protesfant institutions into univer- 
sities and colleges, theological and 
normal training schools and classes, 
boarding and high schools, indus- 
trial training schools and classes, 
elementary and village schools, and 
kindergartens. Undoubtedly, this 
division is far from satisfactory. To 
put a boarding school of grammar 
grades with a high school merely 
confuses matters, and to lump 
“classes”—-which may mean almost 
anything—with thoroughly organ- 
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ized institutions for theological and 
normal training seems very lax. 
But still these statistics are com- 
pleter than anything we have for 
Catholic missions. In each division 
we have the number of institutions, 
the male and female students, and 
the totals for every mission section 
and society. It would have been 
better, too, if a distinction had been 
made between pagan and Christian 
children. 

Our own American Foreign Mis- 
sion Society has been insisting 
on the need of developing the med- 
ical side of missions, and recently a 
conference was held in New York 
for the purpose of working out a 
definite policy. Undoubtedly, this 
is a very important adjunct. Doubt- 
less, too, we have already done a 
great deal in this direction. But no 
book of Catholic missions gives us 
the wealth of information about 
Catholic medical work that we find 
here about Protestant work. For 
each mission section and society 
we have the number of hospitals 
and of dispensaries, the in-patients 
during the year, the out-patients 
visited, the dispensary patients, 
total number of patients and of 
treatments, the number of major 
and of minor surgical operations. 
Also there are the number of med- 
ical schools and classes for nursing, 
with the male and female students 
in each. 

Finally, there are the tables for 
philanthropic and reform work. 
This covers orphanages, with the 
number of male and female in- 
mates; leper hospitals and asylums, 
with total number of inmates and 
how many of these are Christians; 
homes for untainted children of 
lepers, with total number, and num- 
ber of Christians; institutions for 
the blind, giving male and female 
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pupils; rescue homes; opium ref- 
uges; homes for widows; and in- 
dustrial homes. 

When one examines these statis- 
tics, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the magnitude of Prot- 
estant missionary effort, and with 
the perfection of missionary organ- 
ization that can allow the collection 
of such information. Nor does the 
alleged extravagance, or at least 
costliness, of Protestant missions 
loom very large. Each native is 
being ministered to at an annual 
expenditure of less than $5.00; and 
$250.00 a year for each mission 
worker, even though this does in- 
clude a number of native catechists, 
does not seem excessive. On the 
contrary, when we consider the 
enormous amount of educational, 
medical, and philanthropic work 
carried on, it seems very reasonable. 

Now, I have no doubt whatever 
that our missions surpass these 
records in every way. But the dif- 
ficulty is to prove it, and the convic- 
tion makes one all the more irri- 
tated at the lack of proof. Turn 
where we will, there are no figures 
for Catholic missions at all com- 
parable to these for Protestant ac- 
tivities, even though these Protes- 
tant figures are far from ideal. 

There is, for instance, the official 
publication of the Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith. Here 
if anywhere one would expect to 
find full and authoritative informa- 
tion. But one is doomed to disap- 
pointment. The information in 
Missiones Catholicz* is not full, 
and some of it is not authoritative. 

The Congregation sent a ques- 
tionnaire covering twenty-nine 
points to every bishop and prefect 
apostolic under its jurisdiction. It 

1 Missiones Catholice (1922), cura 8. af 














seems strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, that this official authority in 
Rome, in many instances, could not 
get as satisfactory answers from its 
own subordinates, as an entirely 
unofficial Protestant editor could 
get from men in no way subject to 
him and belonging to different 
sects! And so the editor of Mis- 
siones Catholice says in his pref- 
ace: “Owing to the vicissitudes of 
the times or localities, the letters of 
the Congregation often have not 
reached their destinations, or have 
reached them too late. For this 
reason, towards the end of 1921 it 
was not possible for all the Ordi- 
naries to have sent their respective 
reports to the Congregation, so that 
for the purpose of compiling this 
book primary sources—namely, re- 
plies to the aforementioned ques- 
tionnaire—were not available for 
the whole territory, and for the rest 
of the field there remained only 
secondary sources.” (P. xxiii.) 
Some of these secondary sources, 
as our own Catholic Directory, are 
very far from reliable. 

But as a matter of fact, some of 
the bishops who did reply answered 
very few of the questions, and not 
a single bishop answered all of 
them. And so it was not simply a 
question of delay in the transmis- 
sion of the questionnaire or of the 
replies. Perhaps it is because of 
the sketchiness of many of the an- 
swers that there is no table of totals. 
You cannot turn to any particular 
page and see stretched out before 
you a summary of the missionary 
activity in the whole world, or in 
any special country. If you wish 
to know from Missiones Catholice, 
for instance, how many foreign 
and how many native priests are 
laboring under Propaganda, you 
must laboriously copy out this item 
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from the 360 separate districts, and 
then add them up. Or if you wish 
to know how many Sisters are 
working in China, you must go 
through the 63 individual reports 
for that enormous country, or con- 
sult some other work. Should you 
be interested in the progress the 
Church is making in India and 
want to know the number of con- 
verts last year, you can’t get it 
from this book, though you search 
it from cover to cover. 

If the Congregation of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith had been able 
to get complete answers to all its 
questions, and then had presented 
this information in the form of sta- 
tistical tables, Missiones Catholice 
would have been much more val- 
uable than it is. But even then, it 
would not have told us as much 
about Catholic missions as _ the 
World Atlas of Christian Missions 
tells us about Protestant missions. 
For the Congregation did not ask all 
the questions that were necessary 
to give this information, and that 
we should like to have answered. 
We should like to know, for in- 
stance, not merely the number of 
Christians in a place, but to have 
them divided into men and women, 
boys and girls, native and foreign. 
We should like to know the number 
of children of Christian parents, of 
adults, and of persons in articulo 
mortis. The number of marriages 
and funerals, too, would be very in- 
teresting as throwing some light on 
marriage and death rates. The Con- 
gregation did ask the source of sup- 
port for the missions—and got an 
answer in a relatively small num- 
ber of cases—but did not ask how 
much was received, and what came 
from the natives. 

Information in regard to medical, 
educational, and philanthropic 
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work in Missiones Catholicze is 
practically negligible. We ought 
to have just as full and complete a 
report as the Protestants have of 
their works. Until we get such a 
report we can make no intelligent 
estimate of what is being done along 
these lines. 

As a matter of fact, the best work 
we have on our missions is not of- 
ficial. It is due to the private in- 
itiative of Father Charles Streit, 
S.V.D. In 1906 he published his 
mission atlas,? together with a sta- 
tistical supplement. This supple- 
ment gives the names of the mis- 
sionary societies working in each 
territory, the total population, bap- 
tized Catholics, catechumens, 
priests, Brothers, Sisters, catechists, 
churches, chapels, schools and 
pupils, and in some cases the sta- 
tions and substations. 

But seven years later he pub- 
lished his Atlas Hierarchicus,* a 
much more pretentious and impor- 
tant work. This embraces not only 
missions under the Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith, but 
the whole Church. The maps are 
on a larger scale, and the historical 
introduction is in five languages: 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and English—of a sort. It would 
have been much better if Father 
Streit had gotten some Englishman 
to translate his German, instead, 
apparently, of doing it himself in 
very strange English; but this is a 
minor blemish on an excellent work. 

We are concerned especially 
with the missionary sections, and 


2 Atlas des Missions Catholiques, contenant 
tous les territoires des missions de toute la 
terre, par Charles Streit, S.V.D., traduit par 
Charles Riotte, S.V.D., Steyl, 1906. 

8 Atlas Hierarchicus: descriptio geographica 
et statistica S. Romane Ecclesiae tum Occi- 
dentalis tam Orientalis juxta statum pre- 
sentem. Accedunt etiam nonnulle note his- 
toricw necnon ethnographice: Carolus Streit, 
S.V.D., Paderborn, 1913. 
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here the statistical’ tables give the 
names of the ecclesiastical divisions 
of each country, date of foundation, 
the missionary society laboring 
there, number of priests, of lay 
Brothers, of Sisters (native and for- 
eign), men and women catechists; 
European Catholics and those of 
European descent, ‘native Chris- 
tians; pagans; baptisms of adults. 
of children of Christians or cate- 
chumens, of those in periculo mor- 
tis; the stations under foreign 
priests and those under native 
priests, the substations under a 
catechist, and all other stations; 
churches and chapels; theological 
seminaries and students in them; 
catechist schools and students; ele- 
mentary schools, Catholic and non- 
Catholic boys and girls; high 
schools, with number of students 
divided between boys and girls, 
Catholics and non-Catholics; the 
total number of children in Cath- 
olic schools; orphan asylums and 
inmates; hospitals and _ dispen- 
saries; printing shops. 

This book of Father Streit is a 
vast treasure house of information 
for the year of publication. Every 
Catholic organization studying mis- 
sions ought to have it, even though 
it is now ten years old. And the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
could hardly do better than supply 
the money to have the statistics 
kept up to date—every year, or five 
years, or at least every decade. The 
historical introduction and _ the 
maps could remain unchanged for 
a long time. And some sort of 
loose-leaf binder could be adopted 
——as in Nelson’s Encyclopedia, for 
instance—that would allow the in- 
sertion of the new tables of statis- 
tics as they come out. In this way 
the expense of printing would be 
almost negligible. The main ex- 
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pense would be in gathering and 
classifying the information, and 
that ought not to be very great. 
And yet it will be clear from a 
comparison of this atlas with the 
Protestant atlas we have described, 
that it does not give us all the in- 
formation we should like to have, 
and might reasonably expect. For 
one thing, absolutely nothing is said 
about the income of the missions 
and the missionary societies. It 
would be very interesting to know 
how much each mission gets, and 
how it spends it—so much for the 
strictly religious work, so much for 
education, medicine, charitable 
undertakings. And it would be in- 
teresting, too, to know the source 
of the income—what is contributed 
by the natives and what by the 
Catholics in non-missionary coun- 
tries, crediting each country with 
its total. We ought to know, too, 


the value of mission property— 


buildings, land, furnishings. And 
this applies also to educational, 
medical, and philanthropic work. 

Practically no information is 
given in regard to medical work. 
We should like to know not only the 
number of institutions, but the 
number of beds, of physicians and 
of nurses, native and foreign, the 
in-patients and out-patients, native 
and foreign, major and minor sur- 
gical operations, the total cost and 
what amount was defrayed by pay 
patients. Any medical schools and 
training schools for nurses, with 
their students, native and foreign, 
male and female, ought also to be 
mentioned. 

The educational statistics ought 
to be extended to cover industrial 
schools and colleges. Probably 
boarding schools should be made a 
separate class, but classified accord- 
ing to their rank. It is important 
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to know whether schools are free 
or whether tuition is charged, and 
how much is received through tui- 
tion. The cost per pupil is also im- 
portant, and it would be well to 
have this divided between salaries 
and all other expenses. Certainly 
we ought to know the number of 
teachers, native and foreign. Nor 
will this section be complete unless 
we know the number and kind of 
institutions maintained in non- 
missionary countries for the train- 
ing of missionaries, with their stu- 
dents, men and women, the teach- 
ers, and the cost. 

There should be separate figures 
given for each distinct class of char- 
itable undertakings. In Father 
Streit’s atlas we have only orphan- 
ages. But as a matter of fact, we 
have homes for the aged, for lepers, 
and a great variety of others. The 
cost of operation could easily be in- 
cluded. The figures for the person- 
nel should show how it is divided 
between priests, Brothers, Sisters, 
lay workers, native and foreign. 

Now, it may seem to some an 
enormous undertaking to get all 
this information, and perhaps a 
misdirection of effort into an un- 
neeessary channel. But if each 
unit would do its share, there would 
be no great burden placed upon any 
individual. A central office—as the 
Congregation of the Propagation of 
the Faith, or the Mother House of 
the Society of the Divine Word, in 
Steyl—could at small expense send 
out the necessary blanks to all the 
bishops and prefects apostolic in 
charge of missionary sections. 
They, in turn, could transmit them 
to the various local priests imme- 
diately in charge of the stations. 
An hour’s time by such a priest 
would suffice te fill in the blank if 
he is keeping the proper records, 





and of course he ought to be keep- 
ing such records anyhow. It is not 
a question of making additional 
work for heavily burdened priests 
in order that we may gratify our 
curiosity, but merely that they 
should let us share in information 
they already have. Once the blanks 
are returned properly filled in, the 
preparation of the statistical tables 
is only a matter for a staff of clerks. 

And so far from this publication 
of statistics being unnecessary or 
useless, it is probable that no one 
thing would do more to help our 
missions. It would stimulate inter- 
est that would result in increased 
vocations and financial resources. 
Those already interested would 
have a ready means of arousing 
others. Contributors would realize 
how their money is being spent, and 
would gladly give more. They feel 


that they have a right to know 


these things, and they would appre- 
ciate being taken into the con- 
fidence of the missionaries. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, dependent 
upon the private money of one in- 
dividual, makes a report to the pub- 
lic. May we not, then, reasonably 
expect our missionaries, dependent 
upon the public, to make a report 
to the public? It will pay our mis- 
sionaries to give all the information 
the public would like to have. There 
is no better kind of advertising, and 
it pays to advertise. In this we can 
profitably take a leaf from the book 
of the Protestants. Our missionary 
magazines sometimes hold up as a 
stimulus to Catholics the enormous 
sums that Protestants give for their 
missions. If the laity are to imitate 
Protestants in giving money, let the 
missionaries imitate Protestants in 
giving information. The one thing, 
apparently, that our missionaries 
need above everything else is a 
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greater realization of the value of 
publicity and records and full sta- 
tistics. 

But let no one think that because 
of these criticisms we are disheart- 
ened or pessimistic. We have not all 
the information we ought to have. 
Yet even with what we have, we 
can see a wonderful story of zeal 
and sacrifice and success. No one 
can look through these books of 
missions, noting how not a century, 
from the fourth on, is without its 
missionary foundations, and how 
they spread throughout the world, 
without realizing more vividly the 
catholicity of the Church. No one 
can add up the millions of native 
Catholics in these pagan lands, 
speaking over 600 different lan- 
guages and dialects—79 in one mis- 
sion—ministered to by scores of 
thousands of devoted men and 
women of every race under the sun, 
without a certain deepening of his 
own sense of the brotherhood of all 
humanity. Set down in the most 
unemotional form possible, these 
records are nevertheless eloquent 
of human effort and supernatural 
zeal that must stir a kindred senti- 
ment in the reader’s heart. What 
pictures of loneliness with savage 
tribes, of steaming humid heat, of 
paralyzing cold, of dangerous 
beasts and more dangerous men, of 
insect pests and plagues of sick- 
ness, come before the mind as one 
reads of these heroic missionaries 
who have left all to preach Christ 
crucified! The net cast into the sea 
has indeed its rich catch of fish, the 
mustard seed has indeed grown into 
a tree to shelter the birds of the 
air. And one thanks God that he 
lives in this great missionary age, 
measuring up so _ worthily to 
Christ’s injunction: “Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations.” 








THE DUPLICITY OF MONSIGNOR SCALABRIN. 


By HELEN Parry EDEN. 


‘¢7\NE must never lie, of course,” 

said Padre Innocento in Eng- 
lish, “but there are an amount of 
people here in Italy we allow to de- 
ceive themselves: the gentry on 
the frontier, for instance, when it 
is a question of tobacco; and the 
dazieri who sit at the receipt of 
custom over there.” And he waved 
lavishly at the toy roofs and towers 
of Borgo Sant’ Ignoto, five kilo- 
meters off in the valley. “There 
is a story of old Monsignor~Scala- 
brin and how he outwitted the cus- 
toms of his own town and took in 
duty-free the sausage of the Coun- 
tess Villani. He had no bad inten- 
tion, the good Monsignor. There 
was no sin. It was almost, you 
might say, the act of Providence. 
Besides, the Monsignor is in Venice 
and the Countess at Treviso; and 
the dazieri, though they are still at 
the same barrier, do not understand 
English. So if you like to write the 
story down, there will be no harm 
done; and it will be a page or two 
more for your book.” 

I hastened to assure the good 
Father—who had frequently en- 
joyed the sweets of vicarious au- 
thorship through the inadequate 
medium of my pen, and was, be- 
tween ourselves, longing to see him- 
self at one remove in print again— 
that I would make it my business 
to write out and publish the story 
of Monsignor Scalabrin as soon as I 
got back to England. 

So, as we swung down the vine- 
screened cart-track that led from 
the mountain where he had said 


and I had heard Mass at the chapel 
of a mutual friend, he recounted 
the legend in the raciest English 
he could muster. It was ten years 
at least since the old man had heard 
our language currently spoken. 
But he took his idioms like a sports- 
man and came cantering home with 
his matter at a hand gallop; pre- 
serving all the while—O marvelous 
and _never-to-be-sufficiently-lauded 
decorum of the Latin ecclesiastic!— 
an outward detachment so great 
that none of the withered old 
women with brushwood, or the curt- 
sying children we encountered on 
our way, could doubt that he was 
instructing me in the Vitz2 Patrum 
or even in the life of St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga. And to see Padre Inno- 
cento check his rollicking narrative 
to meet their pretty petitions for 
blessings—putting his whole mind 
for a second into the benediction 
and then back like a bird on the 
wing to Monsignor Scalabrin—was 
one of the drollest and pleasantest 
memories of my many droll and 
pleasant memories of Borgo Sant’ 
Ignoto. 

“The polished corners of a city,” 
said Padre Innocento, “are un- 
doubtedly, from the ecclesiastical 
point of view, its monsignori. A 
monsignor may not be a very useful 
thing, very often he is only a bishop 
spoilt in the making; but that he is 
ornamental there can be no manner 
of doubt. Happy is the city that 
can boast of a round dozen of such 
dignitaries, brightening up _ the 
streets with little glints of magenta 
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stocks and socks on a week day, 
and on a festa piling up the color 
in the great choir of the duomo till 
it outsings the organ. Every bishop 
of the Patriarchate of Venice— 
which reaches, as you know, across 
the mainland far beyond Borgo 
Sant’ Ignoto—has the right of mak- 
ing his own monsignori. So there 
are plenty about in the town and 
an overplus to lend round to the vil- 
lages outside. ‘Let your abundance 
supply their lack, that there may be 
(as St. Paul says) an equality.’ 
“Monsignor Scalabrin was often, 
so to speak, on loan under this pre- 
text. They said in Borgo Sant’ Ig- 
noto that his true apostolate lay 
among the peasants and stray 
counts up in the hills and along the 
plains towards the sea. But the 


truth of the matter was that the 
good Monsignor was something of 
a wag. You never quite knew what 


he was up to. And things get about 
so in a town. In the country it is 
different—though even there rumor 
has long legs. Be that as it may, his 
fellow dignitaries had only too 
many stories against Monsignor 
Sealabrin. And the sausage inci- 
dent was one of the most painful. 
It was brought about, in the first 
place, by a scene with the officials 
of the city customs over some mar- 
ionettes. So I think I had better go 
back to the beginning and tell you 
about the marionettes first. 

“One warm afternoon in mid- 
October, our good Monsignor was 
reéntering Borgo Sant’ Ignoto on 
foot by the station gate. He had 
not been preaching in the country, 
for a wonder. He had been over 
for the day to see his cousin—a 
count, if you believe me—in Venice. 
In his right hand he carried a 
striped umbrella; in his left, a 
parcel as large as a hunter’s bird- 
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cage, but heavier—a parcel wrapped 
up in brown paper. So, inevitably, 
as he drew up to the barrier where 
tolls are taken, two good fellows in 
gray-blue who were sitting a little 
outside under the thinning chestnut 
trees, laid down their newspapers 
and asked him with respect what 
he had in his parcel. 

“Now, as a matter of fact, the 
parcel contained a boxful of mario- 
nettes which Monsignor Scalabrin 
had bought years ago in a little 
shop on the dirtier side of the 
Rialto to amuse his smaller cate- 
chumens. But as one of the names 
for marionettes is burattini, which 
is more commonly used in Borgo 
Sant’ Ignoto to denote abuse, as 
you might say ‘blockheads,’ Mon- 
signor’s testy enunciation of this 
single quadrisyllable touched the 
official pride to the quick. They 
had often been called burattini be- 
fore, the two dazieri. But never, 
never, by a priest! 

“*Come, come, Monsignor!’ said 
the elder good-temperedly. ‘It is no 
more than our duty. You have only 
to say what is inside and we will 
take your word for it.’ 

“The younger man, evidently an 
anticlerical, muttered ‘imposture re- 
ligiose!’ and spat _ indignantly 
among the chestnut leaves. 

“‘Burattini,’ repeated Monsignor 
Scalabrin firmly. 

“A small crowd collected. Two 
carabinieri, cocked hats, white 
gloves, and red-striped trousers, 
strolled gracefully up and took the 
part of the State. A little bevy of 
black-scarfed women, on their way 
from a pilgrimage to Sant’ Ignoto, 
sided with the Church. All gesticu- 
lated violently. One of the women 
took out her pocket handkerchief, 
and the strongest carabiniere re- 
moved his white gloves and gave 














them to his colleague to hold. If 
an arrest had to be made... 

“There was no help for it. 
elder daziere, still keeping his tem- 
per as the civic code requires, in- 
vited Monsignor to step inside his 


The 


office. Monsignor went, agnello in 
mezzo di lupi, ‘a lamb among the 
wolves.’ This was the expression 
of the lady with the pocket hand- 
kerchief, who was left outside. The 
two carabinieri guarded the door. 
Click! The anticlerical ruffian 
turned on the municipal electricity. 
Nothing should be left undone to 
throw light on this dark business. 
Monsignor put his parcel down on 
the table. ‘Burattini,’ he repeated. 
But even then the elder official had 
polite qualms about cutting Mon- 
signor’s string, and carefully un- 
picked it. 

“It was a good selection of burat- 
tini. There was a Harlequin, a 
comic peasant, a court lady in a 
sack and a black mask, a Capuchin 
with a cord round his middle, Pi- 
nocchio with his long nose and Toby 
frill, a grim little Jesuit with a 
crooked biretta, and half a dozen 
more. Monsignor straightened the 
biretta tenderly and sat the little 
Jesuit down next to Pinocchio. 
‘That completes the company,’ he 
said, and lifted out a handful of 
shavings to show there was no de- 
ception. There isn’t a monsignore. 
Perhaps one is enough.’ 

“The sympathetic women were 
still waiting outside like the Baby- 
lonian king in the story of the 
Prophet Daniel, when Monsignor, 
carrying his reconstructed parcel, 
emerged from the office. They saw 


at a glance that their champion was 
not only unscathed but triumphant. 
It was a veritable victory of the 
Faith! ‘Good evening, my children,’ 
said Monsignor Scalabrin, and went 
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quietly home to his house in the 
Contrada Reale. 


* baal * 


Padre Innocento paused, and I 
thought he had forgotten the sau- 
sage sequel altogether. But look- 
ing up at his eloquently wrinkled 
face, I realized that he was only dis- 
entangling the matter from a med- 
ley of similar reminiscences too vi- 
vacious for publication, even in 
England. So I waited patiently for 
the space of a Salve Regina, at the 
end of which interval he began 
again of his own accord. 

“I suppose Monsignor forgot all 
about the dazieri as soon as he 
reached home. Adventures of this 
sort happened to him so frequently 
that he had no time to think about 
the last episode before the next be- 
gan. But the two dazieri did not 
forget Monsignor. Indeed, it is the 
mark of a truly great man that he 
cannot remember his own sayings 
and doings, and nobody else can 
forget them. Moreover, the two of- 
ficials were hardly given a chance 
to let Monsignor slip their minds, 
for that day three weeks saw him 
journeying towards them again, in 
the same train, arriving at the same 
hour from Venice; chatting pleas- 
antly—having finished as much of 
his Office as conscience prompted— 
with his cousin the Countess Vil- 
lani. 

“The Countess was a tall, dig- 
nified woman in the graceful black 
costume and little black turban 
hat affected by devout ladies in 
Borgo Sant’ Ignoto. Monsignor 
Scalabrin sat opposite to her, their 
carriage, an over-heated second- 
class, having been otherwise emp- 
tied at Padua. On the rack 
above the Countess’s head reposed 
a square brown-paper parcel, al- 
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most as large as the box of the 
famous burattini. 

“Yes, it’s a sausage,’” said the 
Countess with a deprecatory glance 
upwards. She used the word 
luaneghe, which means a large, 
ribbed, cylindrical sausage, three 
times as thick as a man’s arm. 
‘Emilia, my husband’s sister at Tre- 
viso, thrust it upon me, and I could 
not hurt her feelings by refusing 
it. At least the box has no tell-tale 
contours; and if I have no trouble 
at the dazio .. .” 

“*Leave that to me,’ said Mon- 
signor Scalabrin. 

“There were no chairs under the 
chestnut trees as the Countess and 
her chivalrous escort approached 
the city boundary. The trees 
themselves were leafless, the ground 
was strewn with gold as for a pro- 
cession of King Midas, and the 
dazieri themselves were invisible. 
Invisible, but not absent; for with 
one eye apiece on their windows 
and one eye apiece on their evening 
papers, they sat inside their little 
office in serene anticipation of their 
prey. 

“It’s that buffoon again!’ said 
the anticlerical zealot, releasing his 
window eye from its vigil and turn- 
ing to his companion. 

“*What buffoon?’ said the latter 
somewhat irritably, for he was half- 
way through a Milanese murder trial 
and did not want to lose his place. 

“*Monsignor Burattini,’ said his 
junior with withering scorn. 

“*Any parcel?’ said the elder 
man resignedly. 

“The anticlerical strolled to the 
door and took a long look down the 
road. 

“*The same parcel,’ he said, ‘and 
one of his rich penitents come to see 
it opened.’ 

“Don’t open it,” said his senior. 
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It was a 


It was not a suggestion. 
command. 

“The Countess Villani could not 
make out at the time, why, as she 
stood beside Monsignor Scalabrin, 
blushing for the sausage whose ple- 
beian circle her sister-in-law had 
so tactfully squared, the two dazieri 
appeared together on their doorstep 
and with gestures of sublime hau- 
teur ushered the parcel and its 
proprietors uncatechized and unex- 
amined through the gates of Borgo 
Sant’ Ignoto. Of course, later on, 
she told one or two confidential 
friends about their unhindered pas- 
sage—a thing without precedent in 
the municipal annals of Italy; and 
somehow, from the conversation of 
the two carabinieri, the marionette 
story got about, and the whole town 
exercised its wit in piecing the tales 
together. Luckily the Countess 
moved to Treviso shortly after- 
wards, and Monsignor Scalabrin 
translated himself mysteriously to 
Venice. I saw him not long ago at 
a Congress in the Piazza S. Marco, 
holding an old Capuchin by the 
beard while he kissed him on both 
cheeks. There will never be a mer- 
rier monsignore in any of the Three 
Venices. But I am afraid he is 
not likely to return to Borgo Sant’ 
Ignoto.” 


* * * 


Padre Innocento ceased, and none 
too soon; for we were by this time 
within fifty yards of our farewells. 
Just so much below us, the broad 
white, oxen-traversed road that led 
on the left to his convent, and on 
the right to my quarter of the city, 
ran across our mountain track like 
the Divine Will across some mortal 
plan. We said our adieus then and 
there, and turned right and left 
without stopping; only looking 














NOCTURNE 


back, as Venetian courtesy de- 
mands, for a second and then a last 
salute. My way did not legitimately 
lead to the station gate; but I made 
a capricious detour before I reached 
the walls, and entered the chestnut 
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avenue. It was dusty May, and the 
flowers were out. So, too, in their 
chairs among the fallen florets, 
were the two dazieri who had twice 
been outwitted by the duplicity of 
Monsignor Scalabrin. 


NOCTURNE. 


By K. O. L. 


THE rose that glowed upon the Evening’s breast 
Grew flame within the mirror of the sea; 

Her silver robes of witchery outspread, 

The Lady Evening walked a while with me. 


Behind the shadows, like a giant shade, 

A distant fisherman sat motionless, 

And sky was sea, and sea was wrapt in sky, 
And all lay in a quiet happiness. 


My sweet companion brought such balm to me, 


I leaned to touch her. 


But with sudden flight 


She left me; and I cried, So all things pass, 
Pass joy and beauty into barren night! 


Then, hand in hand with bitterness, I turned 
My steps, and lo! upon the eastern dark 
The lantern of the fisherman was bright, 
The winter moon upheld her splendid arc. 


And, fitful faith made even, peace secure, 

There blossomed in this truth hope’s withered rod: 
Above our moods immutably do shine 

The loving understanding eyes of God, 











THREE ENGLISH MYSTICS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


By GeorGe D. MEaApows. 


E word “mysticism” has to 

bear a great burden nowadays: 
it is applied to the lowest manifes- 
tations of occultism and to the 
vaguest freaks of imagination; it 
is the property of every self-con- 
stituted “religious” teacher who 
wishes to put us “in tune with the 
infinite” or “in touch with the 
workings of the Spirit.” All this is 
a sad lapse from the concept of 
mysticism sanctioned by Catholic 
tradition. Father Vincent McNabb, 
a well-known Dominican writer, de- 
fines the mystic as, “one called out 
of the ordinary level of Christian 
perfection to an extraordinary su- 
pernatural state of intellectual 
union with God.” 

This desire of the human soul 
to seek, find, and be united to its 
Creator is an inherent part of man’s 
nature, and manifests itself in all 
periods of history. In the West of 
Europe it has been influenced, on 
its natural and merely intellectual 
side, by the great exponent of Neo- 
platonism, Plotinus (a. vp. 205- 
270). We can trace it through the 
great Latin Fathers of the Church, 
St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, 
and St. Leo, to St. Bernard, who 
represents the rear guard of the 
old, patristic theology, and St. An- 
selm, who may be reckoned as the 
forerunner of the great scholastic 
theologians. Then we have Richard 
and Hugh of St. Victor, who bring 
us to the dawn of the thirteenth 
century, a period characterized by 
a great religious revival and by the 
spread of education through the 





European universities—an educa- 
tion which, by means of wandering 
scholars and teachers, all speaking 
the universal language, Latin, dis- 
seminated ideas, theories, and dis- 
coveries, regardless of national 
boundaries. This revival was fol- 
lowed by a wave of mysticism, 
which, rising in the thirteenth, 
reached its apex in the fourteenth 
century. Every country contributed 
its quota to the great sequence of 
mystical writers; a bare enumera- 
tion of the best-known ones would 
show that the English mystics were 
but a small link in the mighty chain. 
America, born after the disappear- 
ance of the great stream of me- 
dieval, Catholic tradition, is, of 
course, not represented in this 
group, and it is to be feared that 
the activistic, commercial spirit of 
this country offers but a poor soil 
for the blooming of Christian mys- 
ticism. It is in Pre-Reformation 
England, then, that we must look 
for the native expression of the 
mystic spirit in our English tongue. 

Of Margaret Kemp, the anchoress 
of Lynn (died about 1290), we have 
no relic, except one fragment of her 
Revelations, but with Richard Rolle 
(1290-1349), Juliana of Norwich 
(1343-1413), and Walter Hilton 
(died 1396), we come to the three 
who deserve a deeper study than 
can be given them in a short ar- 
ticle, since with them begins and 
ends the brief, brilliant blossoming 
of medieval English mysticism. 

In the early thirteenth century a 
passionate desire for knowledge 
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drove men of all ranks and classes 
to the universities of France, Italy, 
Germany, and England. In Eng- 
land the coming of the friars in 
1221 was followed by an outburst 
of ardent spiritual life, which 
showed itself in the birth of early 
English architecture, in a stricter 
observance of the religious life, 
both among clerics and lay people, 
and in a great increase in the num- 
bers of recluses and anchorites. As 
two of the three mystics we are con- 
sidering were recluses, and as the 
third, Walter Hilton, addressed The 
Scale of Perfection to a Carthusian 
anchoress, it will hardly be straying 
from our subject to glance at a form 
of the religious life which, strangely 
remote from  twentieth-century 
ideas, is continually met with in the 
pages of medieval romance, such as 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur or The 
High History of the Holy Grail. 

Anchorites, like monks, came 
originally from the East, but they 
were already established in Eng- 
land by the fifth century, and four 
hundred years later a definite rule 
was drawn up for their inclosure, 
rendering compulsory a two years’ 
novitiate in a solitary monastic cell. 
Women’s “anchor-holds” almost al- 
ways adjoined a church or abbey, 
while those of men were often in 
woodland solitude. 

From the Ancren Riwle, direc- 
tions drawn up about 1250 for three 
sisters at Tarrant Crawford in Dor- 
setshire, we gain a fair idea of the 
conditions of solitary life in the 
Middle Ages. The cell, not less 
than ten feet square, had: always 
one window looking into the church 


and commanding a view of the high | 


altar. Men’s cells usually had no 
other window, except a small grille 
through which food could be passed. 
The women’s cells, however, some- 
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times had a second window looking 
into an adjoining room and a third 
opening outward. This last was 
covered with black cloth, doubled 
and marked with a large white 
cross; this curtain could be drawn 
aside when anyone came to ask for 
spiritual advice. Anchoresses were 
specially warned against gossiping, 
and those who indulged in tittle- 
tattle are scathingly described in 
the Riwle as “prying, peering, gos- 
siping, praying, listening,” as 
“foxes,” and as with “asses’ ears, 
long, to hear from far.” The maid 
who was allowed to attend the an- 
choress was to be “very plain and 
of sufficient age, and as she goeth, 
let her go singing her prayers.” 

A recluse’s food consisted of two 
meals a day, of vegetables and eggs; 
on feast days a little fish was al- 
lowed, which must have pleased the 
pet cat, in whose favor a special 
exception was made in the rule for- 
bidding pet animals. 

The furniture of a cell consisted 
of a plank bed, one table, one chair, 
and a crucifix on the wall. There 
was no fixed rule as to prayer; if a 
priest, the recluse said his solitary 
Mass in a tiny oratory opening out 
of his cell; men or women who were 
“lettered” said their daily Office in 
Latin, rising at midnight for Matins 
and Lauds. The daytime was oc- 
cupied in prayers, meditation, 
reading, writing, carving, or em- 
broidery. The ceremony of inclo- 
sure was an imposing one. It 
ended, after High Mass, by a sol- 
emn procession which escorted the 
recluse to his cell. Here he lay 


down in a grave while Extreme 
Unction was administered and dust 
sprinkled over him with the words, 
“Dust to dust,” and so forth. The 
entrance to the cell was then built 
up, sealed by the ring of the officiat- 
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ing bishop or abbot, and the recluse 
was inclosed till death. I fancy 
that one can trace here the origin 
of a good many of the blood- 
curdling stories of ‘“walled-up 
nuns” that form part of the stock 
in trade of the lower order of pro- 
fessional controversialist. 

To the modern mind, such a life, 
or, from the material point of view, 
such a negation of life, seems in- 
credible. Fourteenth-century Eng- 
land pulsed and blazed with vigor- 
ous life and vivid colors, with all 
the stir and turmoil of new ideas 
and of a new conception of life; 
nevertheless, men and women, 
many of high station, gentle birth, 
and good education, deliberately 
turned their backs on this alluring 
world to immure themselves within 
the four walls of a living tomb. It 
may appear madness, fanaticism 
run riot, selfishness and cowardice 
raised to a fine art, but there was 
a reason, a method, a motive in this 
divine madness, the same which is 
the keynote of all mysticism, all 
supernatural religion—the love of 
the soul for God and its thirst for 
union with Him. 

In the piety of Richard Rolle, of 
Juliana of Norwich, and of Walter 
Hilton, there are many variations 
of the theme, but this is always the 
dominant motive. In its expres- 
sion, however, there is something 
which seems essentially medieval 
and English, a trait which, in a 
more secular setting, we find in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales—a note 
of tenderness, of homeliness, of 
quaintness, of endearing familiar- 
ity. They lack, perhaps, the great 
intellectual flights of Meister Eck- 
hart, Tauler, and Blessed Henry 
Suso, who soar like eagles to gaze 
unblinking upon the Divine Sun; 
we do not find in them the burning 
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passion of Ruysbroeck nor the sub- 
lime and almost terrifying detach- 
ment from material things of St. 
Ignatius Loyola and St. John of the 
Cross, but they have a human 
pathos, a homeliness of detail, a 
love of simple things, which trans- 
lates even the Eastern imagery of 
Canticles into the intimate tender- 
ness of daily life. 


* * * 


In Walter Hilton’s Scale of Per- 
fection, still more in Richard Rolle’s 
Mode of Perfect Living, most of all 
in Dame Juliana’s Revelations of 
Divine Love, this quaint simplicity 
seems to exude a perfume of the 
old English country life. 

Rolle continually draws his sim- 
iles from nature: running water, as 
a symbol of the passage of time or 
the babble of vain words; the brief, 
sweet life of the flowers; the ripe 
flavor of red apples and purple 
plums; the love song of the night- 
ingale throbbing through the spring 
night—all these breathe the coun- 
try air of his hermitage at Ham- 
pole. 

Born in Yorkshire about 1290, he 
was sent to Oxford University, 
which he left at the age of nineteen 
in order to become a hermit. His 
first attempt at the solitary life 
reads amusingly like the adventure 
of a romantic schoolboy. Annexing 
two of his sister’s kirtles, one gray 
and one white, and his father’s 
“rain-hood,” he concocted a habit 
and ran away from home to some 
neighboring woods, where he lived 
on berries. Frightened lest his 
father should have him shut up as 
a madman, he fled, and after many 
wanderings was recognized by some 
Oxford fellow students when 
preaching in a church near Rother- 
ham. Taken home by them, he was 
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supplied by their father, John of 
Dalton, with a cell and all the neces- 
saries of the solitary life. Here he 
lived quietly for four years and 
three months, traveling that spir- 
itual road which has been divided 
by experimental mystics into the 
Purgative, the Illuminative, and the 
Unitive Way. Driven forth from 
this haven, he came at last after 
many further wanderings to Ham- 
pole, near the Cistercian nunnery 
of St. Mary, and not very far from 
the cell of the saintly anchoress, 
Dame Margaret Kirkby. Between 
these two recluses there existed for 
many years a fervent friendship 
which lasted till death, one of those 
purely spiritual loves of whieh the 
story of Abelard and Héloise is but 
a gross and sensual travesty. 

There is a delightful legend of 
Richard’s working a miraculous 
cure on Dame Margaret, when for 
thirteen days she had lain stricken 
with mortal sickness, unable to 
speak or eat or sleep. Richard, 
summoned from his hermitage, sat 
by the window of Margaret’s cell, 
induced her to break her fast, and 
soothed her pain until at length she 
fell into a deep sleep. Waking sud- 
denly, she found that speech had 
been restored to her and broke into 
fervent thanksgiving: “Gloria tibi, 
Domine.” Her friend completed 
the canticle and then took his leave 
with the sound parting advice, 
“Now speech is restored to you, use 
it as a woman who talks sensibly.” 

After Richard’s death on Michael- 
mas Day, 1349, his grave at Ham- 
pole became a place of pilgrimage, 
and an Office for his festival (Jan- 
uary 20th) was inserted in the York 
Breviary, but his canonization was 
never proceeded with. 

His numerous writings are of in- 
terest to the student of literature as 
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well as the mystic. He was one of 
the earliest writers in English, us- 
ing a vigorous Northumbrian dia- 
lect for his poem, The Pricke of 
Conscience, as well as for his trans- 
lation of the Psalms and Canticles, 
Job and Jeremias. The Form of 
Perfect Living was written for the 
spiritual guidance of Margaret 
Kirkby; beside its high detachment 
from things temporal may be set 
the robust common sense of Our 
Daily Work, which is remarkable 
also for its clear-sightedness and 
moderation. “Three things are 
needful to every man,” it begins, 
“the first, that man be in honest 
work without losing of his time; 
the second, that he do his work in 
freedom of spirit; the third... 
that ye do, be it done honestly and 
in order.” Excellent hygienic ad- 
vice is the following: “To have soft 
sleep and sweet, a sovereign help is 
measure and soberness in meat and 
drink.” Another of his sayings is: 
“Judge we none others than our- 
selves.” And this: “If thou wilt 
ask how good is he or she, ask how 
much he or she loves, and that no 
man can tell.” 

This love of God and of man in 
God is the inspiration of all his 
work. He is a mystic of feeling, 
not of intellect. He has no patience 
with the subtleties of the lesser 
Scholastics, though his learning is 
shown by the quotations from the 
Bible, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, 
St. Anselm, St. Bernard, Vergil, and 
others. Yet, in spite of what seemed 
to him the mental straw-splitting of 
some of the Schoolmen, he has a 
clear-cut logic and definity of 
thought. He divides the faculties 
of the human soul according to the 
scholastic terms, imagination, intel- 
lect (or reason), and will, but he 
will allow no over-emphasis of the 











intellect. Through the heart alone, 
he maintains, can man reach the 
supernatural union with God which 
is his ultimate goal. “Light en- 
lightens our intellect, burning 
kindles our will”; but, “Truth may 
be without love, but it cannot help 
without it.” “He that says he loves 
God, but will not do that which lies 
in him to show love, tell him that 
he lies.” “Love is a life, joining 
together the lover and the beloved.” 
This burning love for God finds 
its special expression, as in most 
medieval mystics, in the sufferings 
and death of Christ. The Medita- 
tions on the Passion shows a vivid- 
ness of imagination, a power of de- 
tailed description, and a searching 
psychology equal to those of Tauler, 
qualities which we find again in 
the Revelations of Juliana of Nor- 
wich, although in these there is a 
quaint homeliness, an intimacy, and 
a maternal, protective tenderness 
which are essentially feminine. 


* * * 


Of the life of Dame Juliana we 
know nothing except that she was 
probably a Benedictine nun, born in 
1343, that she died either in 1413 or 
1443, and that she had become a 
recluse in the little cell adjoining 
the Church of St. Julian just oat- 
side Norwich. It is strange that her 
life, if she lived till 1443, comprised 
the century—beginning with the 
Black Death in 1349—which wit- 
nessed the slow death of medieval- 
ism and the first stirring to life of 
the social conditions and beliefs of 
medern England. One fancies that 
even in her cell some thrill must 
have reached her from the death 
throes of the old life and the birth 
pangs of the new. Cressy and 
Poitiers were fought when she was 
a child; in 1381, eight years after 
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her Revelations, Wycliffe’s denial of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
Wat Tyler’s peasant revolt, and the 
landing in London of the first sea- 
borne cargo of coal from Newcastle, 
all combined to toll the death knell 
of the old order. Fifty years later, 
in 1431, the flames which burnt St. 
Jeanne d’Arc threw the blackest 
shadow which has ever stained the 
name of England. 

In the Revelations, however, 
there is no echo of all these hap- 
penings. The stage is set, the 
drama played, in that mysterious 
country of the spirit where material 
and temporal things fade away and 
the eternal is the only reality. To 
any but the initiate, it is a puzzling 
inconsequence, an incomprehen- 
sible tale, without beginning or end. 
One may enumerate the titles of the 
Shewings, the spiritualist may de- 
scribe them as clairvoyance, the ma- 
terialist dismiss them as the ravings 
of delirium, for “Their eyes were 
holden, that they might not see.” 

True, there are homely similes, as 
when Juliana describes the drops 
of blood on the dying Christ’s fore- 
head, “as pellots for roundness,” 
“as drops of rain off the eaves for 
plenteousness,” or in her account 
of the Beatific Vision: “Then shall 
we see God face to face homely and 
fully ... Him verily seeing and 
fully feeling, Him spiritually hear- 
ing and delectably in-breathing, and 
sweetly drinking,” and, “He is our 
clothing that for love wrappeth us, 
claspeth us and all becloseth us.” 
So, tuo, there is a tenderly feminine 
touch in the pictures of the 
mother’s passionate protection of 
her child and the likening of Christ 
to a mother who bore us with the 
agony of His Passion. But, above 
and beyond this, there is much that 
is understandable only by the ex- 

















perimental mystic. In her de- 
scription of the thirst of Christ— 
the deathly thirst of bodily dissolu- 
tion, the deathless thirst of God for 
souls—we find what is perhaps one 
of the most vivid human apprehen- 
sions of the cry of Infinite Agony 
upon the Cross. The “blowing of 
the wind from without, that dried 
and pained Him more with cold 
than mine heart can think,” seems 
in that strange, unearthly picture 
to be the very essence of that spir- 
itual death which shrivels and 
freezes the heart and soul of man. 
“And I thought: ‘Is any pain like 
this?” 

So Juliana shows us that suffer- 
ing is an integral and inseparable 
part of love. “Lo! how I have 
loved thee,” Christ cries to the seek- 
ing soul; “if I might suffer more, I 
would suffer more!” “Ere God 
made us, He loved us,” says Juliana, 
“and when we were made, we loved 
Him.” Then there is that ecstatic 
cry which concludes the Revela- 


tions, “Wouldst thou learn thy 
Lord’s meaning? Love! Who 
shewed it thee? . Love! What 


shewed He thee? Love!” 

It is her unquestioning trust in 
this Divine Love which enables her 
to leave unexplained that awful 
mystery of sin and evil which has 
baffled the greatest intellects. She 
shares the scholastic concept of evil 
as a negation and as having no pos- 
itive entity—the teaching of St. 
Augustine and of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. “I saw not sin,” she says, 
“for I believe it hath no manner of 
substance, nor no part of being, nor 
could it be known but by the pain.” 
Her agonized questioning is an- 
swered by the Divine Lover in these 
words: “Synne is behovabil, but al 
shal be wel and al manner of thyng 
shal be wel.” In her attempts to 
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express the inexpressible, she some- 
times uses the simplest of meta- 
phors. She sees, “A little thing, the 
quantity of an hazel nut, in the 
palm of mine hand,” and is told, 
“It is all that is made”—a quaint 
symbol of the smallness of created 
things beside the infinity of the 
Creator. “And after this, I saw 
God in a point”—in the point, 
which, as Euclid says, by reason of 
its indivisibility is immeasurable, 
the center of the circle that is all 
that was or shall be, the timeless, 
eternal Now. 

To Juliana the union between 
God and the soul is so complete that 
she might almost be thought to in- 
cline to the pantheistic attitude for 
which some portions of Eckhart’s 
works were condemned. However, 
her “one-ing in love” of Creator and 
creature has nothing in common 
with the teachings of Wycliffe, 
whose logical outcome is necessi- 
tarianism. Even though a certain 
formlessness in Juliana’s Revela- 
tions reminds one of some of Wil- 
liam Blake’s work, one can still 
trace in her the Platonic ideal as it 
was adopted and modified by Ca- 
tholicism—the leading on from out- 
ward beauty to the absolute Beauty 
which is God. “It is more wor- 
ship to God to behold Him in all 
than in any special thing,” says 
Juliana, for it is God working in 
and through His creatures rather 
than God Transcendent Whom she 
contemplates. 


* * * 


To turn from Juliana to Walter 
Hilton is like coming from the wild 
beauty of a wood into the ordered 
magnificence of a Gothic cathedral. 
In his work we find not only the 
revelations of the heart, but also 
the clear thought and logic of brain 
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and intellect, the riches of a deep 
learning and wide culture. With 
the possible exception of the seven- 
teenth-century Benedictine monk, 
the Venerable Augustine Baker, 
Hilton is the greatest of the mystics 
who have written in the English 
language. This title to fame is 
vastly enhanced if we admit his 
authorship of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing, the masterpiece of Eng- 
lish mystical literature of the 
Middle Ages. 

Hilton’s life, like that of Juliana, 
is hidden from us. We know only 
that he died on March 24, 1396, 
and that he was probably an Au- 
gustinian canon at Thurgarton in 
Nottinghamshire. The date of his 
death disproves the legend that he 
was a Carthusian in the monastery 
at Sheen, as this was not founded 
till early in the fifteenth century. 
His best-known book, The Scale (or 
Ladder) of Perfection, was written 
in English as a rule of life for a 
Carthusian anchoress; it was soon 
translated into Latin and widely 
circulated in England and abroad. 
It was printed in 1494 by Wynkyn 
de Worde and later by Caxton, who 
alludes in his preface to its having 
been the favorite reading of the 
saintly Margaret Beaufort, mother 
of Henry VII., as it was the most 
popular book of devotion alike for 
the laity and the secular and reg- 
ular clergy. 

Written, as it probably was, soon 
after Ruysbroeck’s Seven Steps of 
the Ladder of Love, it has the same 
glowing fervor which made the 
great Flemish mystic exclaim, 
“Love asks more than we can give 
and gives more than we can hold.” 
The Scale is thickly studded with 
quotations from the Bible and the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
and it shows a mastery of the spirit 


of the great Prince of Mystics—St. 
Paul. There are Pauline texts on 
almost every page and a truly 
Pauline mixture of sound common 
sense with the highest flights of 
rapture and the most impassioned 
lyrical outbursts. “Nothing can 
separate me from the love of God,” 
is indeed the Alpha ahd Omega of 
Hilton’s message. 

The Scale is divided into two 
books, and each book into three 
parts, and it shows a constructive 
and analytical power widely differ- 
ent from the emotional outpouring 
of Juliana and the occasionally un- 
disciplined impatience of Richard 
Rolle. All is tabulated and clear- 
cut. Here is the seed of that sys- 
tematic spiritual dissection which 
in later writers, such as the Jesuit 
authorities, Roothaan and Poulain, 
tends to reduce theoretical mysti- 
cism to the exactitude of a branch 
of mathematics. 

After the division of religious life 
into the active and contemplative, 
of prayer into vocal and mental, 
Hilton defines three kinds of con- 
templation—by feeling, by reason, 
and by love—and shows the neces- 
sity of self-knowledge and horror 
of sin before the soul can enter the 
first part of the road towards God, 
the purgation of all fleshly desires 
and earthly affections. 

In the second part, which treats 
of the Illuminative Way, we find 
again the mode of thought of Chris- 
tian Platonism. “The soul is but a 
glass, in the which thou shouldest 
see God spiritually.” As the glass, 
less tarnished with temporal things, 
reflects more clearly the Light of 
the Eternal Shining, so the soul is 
filled by a love which can scarcely 
find expression, and then only in 
the simple words, “What then is 
heaven to a _ reasonable soul? 
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Verily naught else but Jesus!” 
Knowledge is fused with love, in- 
tellect with emotions. “Love com- 
eth out of knowing, and not know- 
ing out of love.” 

Here, beyond the Illuminative 
Way, we pass into that mystic 
darkness which, on the spiritual 
plane, corresponds to the material 
renunciations of the Purgative 
Way. Here is that conception of 
God’s being found only in the dark- 
ness, and the void which is set forth 
in all the great mystic writers, from 
Pseudo-Dionysius to St. John of the 
Cross. “This, then,” says the Scale, 
“is a good darkness and a rich 
naught.” “For when I say darkness, 
I mean a lack of knowing;-as all 
that thing thou knowest not or else 
hast forgotten, it is dark to thee.” 
And again, “This night is naught 
else but a forbearing and with- 
drawing of the thoughts of the 
soul from earthly things, by great 
desire and yearning for to love and 
see and feel Jesus.” “Dying to the 
world is this darkness and it is the 
gate to Contemplation.” 

This idea is the inspiration of 
The Cloud of Unknowing, which is 
only an amplification of it, and here 
we find the same common sense, 
keen and humorous observation, 
clear thought, and mystic exaltation 
as in the Scale. Hilton loves to 
drive home a spiritual truth by 
some simple and familiar image, as 
when he likens the vain attempts 
of the Devil against a soul engaged 
in prayer to the impossibility of a 
carrion fly settling on the edge of 
a fast boiling pot. The descriptions 
of “fleshly janglers, runners and 
tattlers of tales,” fidgets who can 
“neither sit still, stand still, nor lie 
still, unless they be either wagging 
with their feet, or else somewhat 
doing with their hands,” are de- 
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lightfully human in their impatient 
irritation. 

In the letter of advice to a “De- 
vout Man of Secular Estate,” the 
same common sense forbids excess, 
even in prayer and piety, and the 
same humor notes mortal failings, 
such as the sleepiness which over- 
comes even the saintliest at early 
prayers: “It is expedient for thee to 
use and hold discretion in the per- 
formance of those thine exercises, 
for the Wise Man saith, ‘All things 
have their season.’...No man 
suddenly becometh supreme in 
grace, but beginneth with little.” 


*” * * 


To recapitulate very briefly the 
characteristics shared by Richard 
Rolle, Juliana of Norwich, and Wal- 
ter Hilton: They are all three es- 
sentially English of the Middle 
Ages in their quaint simplicity, 
their tender familiarity, their love 
of nature and the simple things of 
life, in their observant humor, ro- 
bust common sense, and sane mod- 
eration. They share with the great 
European mystics the Neoplatonic 
mode of striving to express the in- 
expressible and teach the two les- 
sons which are the keynote of all 
mysticism and all religion, that 
love, and love alone, can unite the 
soul to God, but that love cannot 
exist without sacrifice and suffer- 
ing, so that mystical union with 
God can only be reached by the re- 
nunciation and sacrifices of the 
Purgative, the Illuminative, and 
the Unitive Way. “Ask then of 
God nothing but this gift of love,” 
says Walter Hilton, “for this is the 
Holy Ghost.” “Not what thou art, 


nor what thou hast been, beholdeth 
God with His merciful eyes, but 
what thou wouldest be,” as ends 
The Cloud of Unknowing. 
















IRELAND, THE LAND OF THE YOUNG. 


By HELENA CONCANNON. 


PART II. 


[* the work of Canon Peter 
O’Leary, too (whose beautiful 
books, Seadna, Niamh, etc., are pro- 
nounced by competent critics the 
greatest achievement in modern 
Irish literature), it seems to me that 
the little girl studies are the most 
successful. All lovers of Seadna, 
the novel which first established his 
fame, recognize how much of the 
indefinable quality and “atmos- 
phere” of that incomparable book 
are due to the little group of maids 
gathered around the hearth of a 
country kitchen, to whom the tale 
is supposed to be told. 

First, there is Peg, herself, the 
story-teller, motherly, wise, full of 
household skill. Her  practical- 
minded mother does not know “how 
in the world, she ever gathered so 
many old ‘raimeises’ into her head, 
and she not thirteen until May 
next.” Nora, Gobnait, Cait, three 
of her little listeners, are all life- 
like, all finely differentiated. But 
Sile bheag (little Shiela), the 
fourth, is one of the finest child 
studies in any literature in the 
world. Somewhat petulant and 
spoiled, she is eharming in her 
“spoiling”—though Cait is too near 
an age, and too different in tem- 
perament, to appreciate her charm. 
(There is a lively scene in the be- 
ginning of the book, when the 
others accuse Sile of having spoiled 
a previous session of story-telling 
by crying, and she in turn lays the 


blame on Cait for having pinched 
her!) She loves to be petted and 
takes refuge both from Cait’s pinch- 
ing and the terrors conjured up 
by her own vivid imagination, dur- 
ing the story-telling, by nestling 
under Peg’s arm, like a little 
chicken under the mother-hen’s 
wing. She has the authentic Gaelic 
vision of “the world invisible.” It 
seems to her the most natural thing 
that Seadna (the shoemaker hero 
of Peg’s tale), on his way to town 
to buy leather, should meet one by 
one, on the familiar road, the mem- 
bers of the Holy Family, barefooted, 
hungry, homeless. If an Fear Dubh 
(literally, “the Black Man,” that is, 
the Devil) appeared in the kitchen 
then and there, with his horns and 
tail and cloven foot, and let that 
terrifying roar out of him, it might 
frighten her to death—but not sur- 
prise her. 

And with her power of imagina- 
tion she has the most solid sense of 
values—a genuine gift of the Gael. 
She has a feeling for the poetry of 
life. She is enchanted with the 
thought of Seadna’s apple tree, for 
instance, and when Peg asks her 
which of his three treasures she 
would rather have—his apple tree, 
or his meal bag, or his chair—she 
votes for the apple tree. Cait, on 
the contrary, who is represented as 
a bit of a Philistine, would choose 
the meal bag, while Gobnait would 
have the chair, in which she would 








































settle Peg and keep her telling 
stories! 

It is Sile who makes the shrewd- 
est comments on the happenings of 
the tale as they are developed by 
Peg, and these comments reveal a 
littl: person in firm possession of 
a settled “Philosophy of Life.” She 
is very clear in her distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. A secret 
is for her to be kept inviolable, at 
no matter what cost. She knows 
her Catechism very well, having 
been taught it by Peg. You could 
not puzzle her in any question you 
would put her about the sacra- 
ments, the conditions necessary for 
absolution in the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, for instance, or the teaching 
of the Church about matrimony. 
She has the strictest sense of jus- 
tice, and knows that its cause is 
safe in God’s hands. 

A kind little heart, nevertheless, 
she is sorry for poor Sadbh, a per- 
sonage in the tale, when the latter’s 
folly seems likely to cost her the 
loss of all her fortune. She loves 
babies and _ grandfathers — and 
other delightful things of that 
nature—and is frightfully jealous 
of Cait for having both in her home. 
When the curtain falls on the little 
group around the hearth, our last 
glimpse of Sile shows her fast asleep 
with her head on Peg’s lap—a little 
tired baby infinitely dear. 

Dearer still, if that were possible, 
Sile bheag becomes for us when we 
learn from Father Peter’s story of 
his own life (Mo Sgeul Fein) that 
both she and Peg were real little 
girls. It was Peg, in reality, who 
first told him the story of Seadna. 
Peg was the granddaughter of Peg 
na Croise (i. e., Peg of the Cross- 
roads), an old woman who lived in 
a cottage on the O’Leary farm, and 
to whom many a visit was paid by 
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young Peadar, when he was a tiny 
boy, just “finding” his sturdy little 
legs. In another small cottage lived 
old Peg’s son, Labhras, with his 
wife, Maire Ruadh (Red Mary), and 
their daughter, Peg. 


“Peg Labhrais she was called. 
Neither she nor her father had a 
word of English. It was she who 
told us the story of Seadna. I my- 
self was listening to her telling it. 
We were all young then. I kept the 
story in my head, and many years 
afterwards I wrote it down in a 
book. I do not think there is a 
trace of the house of Peg na Croise 
to be seen at the Crossroads now, 
nor a stone of the other little house 
either. I don’t know where Peg 
Labhrais is, nor whether she is 
alive or dead. Labhras himself and 
Maire Ruadh died long ago. May 
God rest their souls!” 


The little houses were rendered 
tenantless by the Famine—the great 
Irish Famine of °47, which has 
seared such tragic memories into the 
minds of all those who survived it. 
Nothing more poignant has ever 
been written of it than Father 
Peter’s stark records of what he 
himself witnessed during that black 
year. The sole support of the cot- 
tiers in those times, he reminds us, 
was the half-acre of potato garden 
which they held from the farmer 
with whom they worked, and when 
the potatoes failed, there was noth- 
ing left for them but to die of 
hunger. 


“Poor Labhras succumbed first. 
He fell sick and could not rise from 
his bed. Maire Ruadh had to go 
out looking for help. Every morn- 
ing that woman would start off— 
and she without a bite to eat or a 
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sup to drink—and go about five 
miles across the mountains until 
she came to the house of some rel- 
atives, and got a can of buttermilk 
from them. When she reached 
home again she would put the milk 
on the fire until it turned into 
curds and whey; and she would 
give the curds to Labhras, and 
drink the whey herself. This went 
on until Labhras died.” 


The story of Sile bheag, too, is a 
tragedy of “Black °47.” Sile and 
her baby brother, Diarmuideen, and 
their father and mother came to live 
for a few weeks in a disused stable 
of the O’Leary’s until they should 
get a house of their own. The 
O’Leary’s at that time had a farm 
helper called Conor, and one day 
Peadar, who was a very tiny boy 
himself then, overheard the follow- 
ing dialogue between Conor and 
Sile: 


“Con,” she called out. 

“Coming,” says Conor. 

“I have no talk now,” said she. 

“Arrah what else have you?” 
asked Conor. 

“English,” said she. 

“Arrah what English could you 
have?” cried Conor. 

“Peadar’s and Shawneen Philip’s 
English,” said she. (Shawn Philip 
was, it appears, an old beggarman 
who lived near.) 

“And sure English is talk, Sile,” 


says Con. 
“English talk!” cried Sile, greatly 
surprised. “Sure, no! If it was 


talk, couldn’t I understand it?” 


Another day Sile’s mother was 
scouring the oven pot with gravel 
to clean it before putting a cake to 
bake in it. “O Mammy!” cried 
Sile, “are you going to put gravel 
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into the cake?” “I am,” said the 
mother. Out with Sile then, look- 
ing for Con. “O Con!” she shouted, 
“What will we do? What will we 
do at all? My Mammy’s putting 
gravel into our cake, and I don’t 
know how in the world we’re going 
to eat it. All our teeth will be 
broken. Some of the stones in the 
gravel are very big. Not one of us 
will have a tooth left. But it won't 
make any difference to Diarmui- 
deen, for he hasn’t got a tooth at all 
yet.” 


“The Famine came, and Sile and 
her father and mother and Diar- 
muideen had to go down to Ma- 
croom and into the Poorhouse. No 
sooner were they inside than they 
were all separated from one an- 
other. The father was put amongst 
the men, the mother amongst the 
women. Sile was put amongst the 
little girls, and Diarmuideen 
amongst the babies. The whole 
house and all the poor people in it 
were dying of every kind of terrible 
sickness. The people, almost as 
soon as they came in, fell sick of the 
fever (the Lord between us and 
harm!), and as soon as they fell 
sick, they died. There was not 
room for half those seeking admis- 
sion. Those who could not get in 
had nothing left for them to do but 
to lie down by the bank of the 
river below the bridge. You could 
see them there each morning after 
the night, stretched in rows, some 
of them stirring and some of 
them perfectly still. People would 
come presently and take those that 
there was no stir out of, and put 
them into carts, and cart them away 
to a place near Carrick na Straidhe, 
where there was an enormous deep 
wide pit dug, and put them all to- 
gether into the hole. The same 




















thing was done with those who 
were dead in the Poorhouse after 
the night. 

“Not long after going into the 
Poorhouse and being parted from 
his mother, Diarmuideen died. 
They threw the tiny body on the 
cart and carried it off to the big 
pit and threw it in with the other 
bodies. But it mattered nothing at 
all to the child. His soul was safe 
with God in Heaven long before his 
body was thrown into the pit. It 
was not long until Sile followed 
Diarmuideen. Her tender young 
body was thrown into the pit, but 
her soul flew up to Diarmuideen, to 
the Vision of God, and the delights 
of Heaven where there was light-in- 
effable-and the company of saints 
and angels, and the Blessed Virgin, 
and better talk by far than ‘the 
English of Peadar and Shawneen 
Philip.’ 

“In the meantime the father and 
mother were enquiring, every 
chance they got, for Sile and Diar- 
muideen. The children were not 
long dead when they heard the 
news. All the poor people knew 
Irish. The officials knew none or 
very little. So the poor people 
could get information about each 
other without the knowledge of the 
officials. As soon as the father and 
mother heard that the two little 
ones were dead, there came such 
intense grief and desolation on them 
that they could remain in the place 
no longer. They were kept apart 
from each other, but they found 
means to communicate. They ar- 
ranged to escape from the place. 
Cait was the woman’s name. Pad- 
raic slipped out of the House first. 
He waited for Cait at the end of a 
lane. After some time, he saw her 
coming, but she was walking very, 
very slowly. The sickness was on 
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her. They set off towards Carrick 
na Straidhe. They came to the place 
where the big pit was. They knew 
that down in that pit amidst hun- 
dreds of other bodies were their 
two little ones. They stood by the 
pit and cried their fill. Up in Derry- 
lea was the hut they were living 
in before they went into the Poor- 
house. They left the big pit and 
turned their faces towards Derry- 
lea and their own little house. The 
place was six miles from them and 
the night was falling, but they 
started off. There was hunger on 
both of them and the sickness on 
Cait. They had to walk very, very 
slowly. When they had gone a 
couple of miles, Cait had to stop. 
She could not go a step further. A 
neighbor met them. He gave them 
something to eat and drink, but 
everybody was too frightened to 
give them shelter, as they had come 
directly from the Poorhouse, and 
the sickness was on the woman. 
There was nothing for Padraic but 
to take his wife on his back, and 
make for his little house. 

“The poor man was himself ter- 
ribly weak. It would have been 
bad enough for him to make the 
journey without any burden. With 
that burden on him he had to stop 
very often and put down his load 
for a time on the ditch by the way- 
side. But in spite of his exhaus- 
tion he struggled on with his bur- 
den. He reached the hut. It was 
cold and empty before him, without 
fire or heat. 

“The next morning some neigh- 
bor came to the hut. He went in. 
He saw the husband and the wife 
inside—and they both dead. The 
wife’s feet were in Padraic’s bosom 
as if he were trying to warm them. 
He must have felt the weakness of 
death coming on Cait and her feet 
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growing cold, and he put her feet 
into his own bosom to drive the cold 
from them.” 


* * * 


When I expressed the opinion 
that Father Peter’s little girls are 
more charming and appealing than 
his little boys, I should like to be 
taken as making an exception for 
one little boy to whom he intro- 
duces us—that is young Peadar 
O’Leary himself. Like Patrick 
Pearse, An tAthair Peadar (Father 
Peter) finds it the easiest thing in 
the world to go back to his own 
childhood. A day, three-quarters 
of a century ago, becomes as yester- 
day and he remembers himself a 
baby in a woman’s arms—wide- 
eyed and serious—taking his first 
wondering look on the world as 
seen from the threshold of his 
father’s farmhouse. From _ that 
point of vantage he could see “the 
little hamlet called Cathairin Dubh, 
and the hill called Derrylea. There 
was, and there still is, a long ridge, 
spiked as it were with gapped teeth 
on the hill, and I remember very 
well my wonder at the teeth and 
the gaps, and the puzzle it was to 
me to know how they ever came 
there, so sharp on the back of the 
hill.” 

A day came when the young phi- 
losopher, now master of his own 
locomotion by the grace of two re- 
markably sturdy little legs, was able 
to seek ever more extended hori- 
zons. Now there was a whole world 
fer him to explore. Every field on 
his father’s farm had its name; and 
one had learned a lot of geography 
when one knew them all, and could 
find one’s way about them and the 
lanes that bounded them, and make 
excursions to the cottage of Peg na 
Croise and that of Peg’s son, 
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Labhras, and hear Peg Labhrais tell 
the fascinating story of Seadna. 
There is no knowing how far afield 
young Peadar might have wandered 
—for the far horizons always at- 
tracted him, true son of the moun- 
tains—had it not been for a terrible 
gander belonging to the O’Herlihy’s 
that made the “Old Meadows” a 
place of danger and dread! No 
dragon in an old tale ever inspired 
such terror in the countryside over 
which it tyrannized, as did that 
terrible gander of the O’Herlihys 
in the heart of young Peadar 
O’Leary. 


“When I would come to the cor- 
ner of the haggard and see the geese 
in the ‘Old Meadows,’ I would run 
past as quickly as a person would 
run from a lion or a leopard. If 
the geese would happen to be some 
little distance away from me, I 
might stay for a little perhaps 
watching them, but I would have 
my head down, and myself well 
hidden behind a rock for fear the 
gander should see me. Sometimes 
I could see him perfectly without 
him being able to see me. It is no 
wonder I was afraid. When he 
would lift his head and stand up 
straight he towered high above me. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that he 
saw me well enough, but that the 
rascal was pretending he did not. 
His head would be down and he 
picking away at the green grass, 
but I knew quite well that it was 
watching me he was, to see whether 
I would venture into the ‘Old 
Meadows’ so that he would have 
nothing to do but to stretch out 
his long white neck, pull me to- 
wards him and eat me. Once I did 
venture into the ‘Old Meadows’ 


when I thought the geese were not 
there. 


They were there unknown 
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I noticed nothing until I 


to me. 
suddenly saw him making for me, 
his head to the ground and his neck 
stretched out. I gave a shriek and 


ran away. I got clear—but barely. 
He turned back, and you would 
hear him a mile away, screaming 
and boasting all about the hero-deed 
he had accomplished. I often saw 
and heard since then the same 
screaming and boasting from an- 
other kind of gander, the human 
kind, on account of some achieve- 
ment that was not a bit more heroic 
than that feat of the gander in the 
‘Old Meadows.’” 


It is the ripe wisdom of one who 
has been a shrewd observer of-life 
for more than seven decades that 
finds voice in that last comment on 
the gander. But the little boy to 
whom the gander was as some 
fabled monster was in truth the 
“father” of our septuagenarian 
philosopher. Between An tAthair 
Peadar, the distinguished writer 
and Gaelic scholar, and the little 
boy who wandered, busy with the 
“long thoughts” of childhood, 
through the world in miniature of 
his father’s farm, there is no breach 
of identity. He must have been a 
very quaint and amusing little boy. 
Not a word that was said around 
him, whether it was the talk of old 
Peg na Croise, or the tales of Peg 
Labhrais, or the reminiscences of 
old Diarmuid O’Leary, his grand- 
uncle, was lost on him, and he pon- 
dered over everything he heard, in 
his solitary rambles through the 
fields, until he had evolved for him- 
self a philosophy of life, which a 
wider experience was not essentially 
to modify. The neighbors were 
fond of getting him to show off his 
accomplishments—his knowledge 
of French and English which he 


owed to his mother’s teaching—his 
wise responses to the most difficult 
questions. It was long remembered 
how he encountered and defeated 
the “agent”; and as the episode 
throws a vivid light on the Ireland 
of the time, it is of interest to re- 
produce it here. 


“I remember a certain day when 
I was, I think, about three years 
old. There were growing crops in 
the field outside the house, so that 
I had to play inside. I had a stick 
and I was riding it up and down the 
kitchen floor as if it were a horse. 
I saw a number of strangers out in 
the yard, and they whispering and 
talking. I understood that some 
important person was coming, and 
that they were waiting for him. I 
could hear now and again mention 
of ‘his Honour,’ and ‘Mr. Saunders.’ 
At last a tall, stout gentleman came 
in and sat down on a chair in the 
middle of the floor, and all the 
strangers trooped in after him. My 
father was with them, and it was 
he placed the chair in the middle of 
the floor for the gentleman to sit 
down. Nobody spoke. At that time 
I felt no shyness or fear before any 
person, high or low,—except the 
gander,—so up with me until I 
stood facing the gentleman. 

“*Good morrow! Mr. Saunders,’ 
said I, very genially. 

“*O! good morrow, boy, good 
morrow!’ said he, and he took me 
by the shoulder and drew me be- 
tween his two knees. 

“*Tell me, my boy,’ said he, ‘did 
you eat any meat to-day?’ 

“Don’t you know,’ said I, 
straight out, ‘that I ate a piece of 
goose long ago when it was Christ- 
mas?’” 


It was no wonder all those pres- 
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ent laughed and laughed, and that 
there was more heartiness in the 
merriment of the tenants than in 
that of “Mr. Saunders.” Young 
Peadar did not understand at the 
time what he had said that put 
them into such high good humor. 
He did not understand until long 
afterwards that Mr. Saunders was 
on the lookout for a pretext to raise 
the rent on his tenants. If young 
Peadar had said he had eaten meat 
that day or the day before or a week 
ago, the excuse would have been 
supplied. “Mr. Saunders” could 
have said, “You have my land too 
cheap, since you can have meat to 
eat every week. You must pay me 


RESIGNATION 


more.” But “when it turned out 
that the only thing the child had to 
boast of was that he ‘ate a piece of 
a goose long ago when it was Christ- 
mas,’ the excuse for raising the rent 
was knocked on the head.” 


* * * 


Tir na n-Og! Ireland, the land 
eternally young, because she has 
kept for ever the heart of a child, 
pure and faithful; and knowing no 
guile, how faithfully has she been 
interpreted by the sons who have 
served her best within our time— 
the young patriot, Patrick Pearse; 
the old Sagart A Ruin, Father Peter 
O'Leary! 


RESIGNATION. 


By ANNA MITCHELL. 


Sorrow with me now dwells as friend with friend; 
Not so I knew her in the days long by— 
I could not brook the falling tear or sigh. 
What cared I if her ruthless hand did rend 
The hearts that broke without a sound? 
So buoyant in my youthful strength, I dared 
To think me safe where others ill had fared; 
But searching long, at last my heart she found. 
Behold! she said. Then lightly broke the mold. 
I cried aloud in vain; she would not hear, 
Though Beauty died and pulsing Joy was cold, 
Unmoved, she looked upon my blinding tear. 
Then through the mist there came a soothing hand— 


Sorrow, transformed, beside me there did stand. 

















ON CALLING ONESELF A CATHOLIC. 





By JosePH CLAyTON, F.R.Hist.S. 


RE was never any question 
in the sixteenth century, after 
the establishment of the Reformed 
Churches, that a very real and vital 
distinction existed between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. The former 
remained loyal in their obedience 
to the Holy See and accepted the 
decisions of the Council of Trent. 
The latter not only repudiated ut- 
terly and entirely the authority and 
supremacy of the “Bishop of 
Rome,” they also took the oppor- 
tunity to deny emphatically the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and 
to declare their abhorrence of the 
Mass. Amongst themselves, Prot- 
estants might differ furiously in 
matters of faith and discipline, as 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and the mem- 
bers of the reformed Church of 
England did so differ. (The rejec- 
tion of papal authority was quickly 
followed in some places by the re- 
jection of episcopacy, and from 
spurning bishops it was a simple 
process to despise presbyterian 
rule.) But the terms “Catholic” 
and “Protestant” remained—to ex- 
press conveniently a general dis- 
tinction. The Catholic held to the 
Papacy and lived and died in com- 
munion with the See of Rome. The 
Protestant gloried no less in being 
outside the Roman obedience than 
in his departure from Catholic doc- 
trine and tradition. 

Bishop Jewel, the great Eliza- 
bethan protagonist of Anglicanism, 
made this quite plain in his Apo- 
logia. In the forcible language of 
his times Jewel piled up invective 


on invective against the Pope, pro- 
fessed the papal yoke a tyranny, 
and declared the Church that still 
acknowledged the supremacy of 
Rome a mass of corruption. All 
Christian men who came out from 
Rome were good Protestants, no 
matter how bitter their internal 
disputes. A common hatred of 
Rome induced Protestants, in every 
country where the sovereign power 
was Protestant, to act together for 
the prohibition of Catholic worship 
and the expulsion of Catholic 
clergy. But “Protestant” was never 
a term that denoted any positive 
creed or order of public service. It 
was never the name of any par- 
ticular non-Catholic Church until 
the Anglicans of the United States 
in the eighteenth century described 
themselves as the “Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” The Lutherans 
were known as the “Evangelical 
Church”; the Calvinists preferred 
the title of “Reformed.” In Eng- 
land the separatists from Rome 
were content to call themselves the 
“Church of England.” Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Anglicans alike 
ranged themselves as Protestant, 
and found in that blessed word at 
least one symbol of agreement to 
set up against the ancient unity of 
Rome. 

As late as the nineteenth century 
the Church of England was still 
proud to label itself “Protestant,” 
and visitors to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in London, may see in the south 
aisle the statue of Bishop Middle- 
ton, and note the inscription be- 
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neath: “First Protestant Bishop in 
India.” Middleton was sent out to 
India by the Church of England and 
labored in Calcutta in his calling. 
He did not imagine that he was a 
Catholic bishop, and nobody at that 
time suggested that the excellent 
man was other than a good Prot- 
estant. The words beneath his 
statue—“First Protestant Bishop in 
India”—were carved in all honesty, 
conveying an item of news of his- 
toric interest. 

Then came a time when earnest 
men of good repute in the Church 
of England found that in their very 
reformed Book of Common Prayer 
much of the Catholic Faith was yet 
enshrined. On the strength of the 
decent order of service and the fact 
that the English Reformers had 
adopted the episcopal rather than 
the presbyterian form of church 
government, the Oxford High- 
Churchmen decided that’ the 
Church of England was both Prot- 
estant and Catholic: Protestant in 
its rejection of papal supremacy, its 
denial of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, its dislike of the pop- 
ular devotions of Catholic Christen- 
dom; Catholic in its loyalty to the 
defined creeds of the early centuries 
and in its adherence to an episco- 
pate. 

But nowadays members of the 
Anglican communion will be called 
“Catholics,” and at the suggestion 
of being Protestant feel either bit- 
terly reproached or grievously in- 
sulted. In England we have even 
a federation of “Free Catholics,” 
Protestant nonconformists, Congre- 
gationalist and Unitarian for the 
most part, anxious for the restora- 
tion of sacraments in the public 
worship of “Free Churchmen.” Of 
course, neither Anglo-Catholics nor 
Free Catholics pretend to any uni- 
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formity of doctrine and discipline. 
Indeed, they speak and write quite 
frankly of the varying degrees of 
Catholicity within the Anglican 
communion: of this man as being 
“more” Catholic than his neighbor, 
the “moderate Catholic” in the next 
parish. (The Christian who is 
moderately Catholic may be likened 
to the moderately honest man, the 
moderately virtuous woman, and— 
the moderately good egg.) 

The point is, do we become 
Christians and Catholics merely by 
so styling ourselves? Is anything 
else required? Am I a Catholic 
because I see my way (as the phrase 
goes) to accept certain items of 
Catholic truth and to profess a be- 
lief in various articles of the Cath- 
olic Faith? Can any number of 
men and women of their own ac- 
cord and at any time start a Cath- 
olic church as they might start a 
social club or philanthropic insti- 
tute? Am I free to select such doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church as 
commend themselves to my private 
judgment and to reject the doc- 
trines that do not commend them- 
selves to me; and, while so selecting 
and rejecting, to call myself a Cath- 
olic? How much or how little of 
the Catholic Faith must I believe 
before I can call myself a Cath- 
olic? 

These questions may be briefly 
summed up: Do I make myself a 
Catholic or am I made one by God’s 
admitting me to membership 
through His accredited ministers? 

Or to put it another way: Is the 
Catholic Church created by men, or 
are men made Catholics by the 
Church? 

The issue raised by these ques- 
tions was fiercely disputed at 
the Reformation. Did Christian 
men make the Church, or does 
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the Church make the Christian? 
The Protestant Reformers decided 
fiercely for the former, at the sacri- 
fice of unity. The doctrine that the 
Christian Church was one must 
needs be sacrificed when Christian 
men could in any place set up the 
Church of God. To quote Bishop 
Jewel, the accredited mouthpiece of 
the newly established Elizabethan 
Church of England, “Unity and 
agreement do excellently become 
religion: yet it is no certain and 
proper sign of the Church of God.” 
(It is notable that the Apologia of 
Jewel, whence comes this quota- 
tion, was ordered to be bound up 
with the Book of Common Prayer.) 

Now the remarkable thing to-day 
is that the Anglo-Catholics take the 
view of the Protestant Reformers 
and range themselves with the fol- 
lowers of Cranmer, Luther, and 
Calvin in this matter. “By calling 
ourselves Catholics, by adopting so 
much of Catholic doctrine and dis- 
cipline as commends itself to us, 
we thereby become part of the Cath- 
olic Church,” declare our High An- 
glican friends. 

~And the answer of the Catholic 
Church is the same as it was at the 
Reformation: Men do not make 
themselves Christians and Catholics 
by calling themselves so. Only by 
baptism do men become Christians, 
and only by reception in the Cath- 
olic Church do men become Cath- 
olics. There is no other way of 
becoming a Catholic save by recep- 
tion into the Catholic Church. If it 
were possible, Lutherans, Angli- 
cans, Presbyterians, and the numer- 
ous other religious societies which 
deny the supremacy of the Pope 
might have established any num- 
ber of Catholic Churches. 

But there it is—we cannot be- 
come Catholics merely by calling 
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ourselves Catholics. Something has 
got to happen before we become 
Catholics, and that happening is 
our admission into the Holy, 
Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. For the wit of man has 
never yet discovered a Catholic 
Church that could exist outside the 
obedience of the Holy See, though 
many attempts have been made. 

Perhaps the most remarkable at- 
tempt to set up a new Catholic 
Church—for the Protestant Re- 
formers were content to be known 
as Protestants, and their Churches, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, or Luth- 
eran, never claimed to be Catholic 
—was that made by the followers of 
the distinguished Presbyterian, Ed- 
ward Irving, the friend of Thomas 
Carlyle. For in 1834 these disciples 
started the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in London, and the great 
cathedral they erected in Gordon 
Square, Bloomsbury, can be seen to 
this day. Somehow it is difficult 
for the average man to believe that 
the Irvingites of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church are the real thing, and 
theirs the true Church. And yet if 
it is once admitted that by calling 
ourselves Catholic we become Cath- 
olic, who can deny the title of the 
Irvingites to be valid? 

Can we make ourselves Chris- 
tians and Catholics, as all outside 
the Roman obedience maintain? as 
the Protestant Reformers of the 
sixteenth century maintained that 
the assembling together of Chris- 
tian men made a Christian Church? 
Or does admission into the Cath- 
olic Church make us Catholics? 
In secular affairs the thing is 
clear. No one becomes a member 
of a trade union until he has been 
duly made a member. A man is 
not a member of a club or is not a 
Freemason before he has been 
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formally admitted to the society. 
In every human association formal 
submission to the rules is required 
before admission to membership is 
granted. Why should it be sup- 
posed that without authority and 
without credentials we can become 
Catholics merely because we choose 
to call ourselves so? 

Either God made the Catholic 
Church and gave it His promise 


EXPERIENCE 


that He would remain with it 
throughout the ages, or He left it 
to man to invent new Churches 
suitable for the times. The latter 
opinion is the essence of Protestant- 
ism and is still the conviction of all 
who cannot make submission to 
the See of Peter. For calling one- 
self a Catholic cannot of itself at 
any time make one a member of 
the Catholic Church. 


EXPERIENCE. 


By FLorence GILMORE. 


Tuey told me the way is dark and steep, 
That all must sorrow, all must weep; 
My gay young heart laughed merrily: 
The way seemed fair and sweet to me. 


They told me true. 


The way is sad, 


And dark, and steep; but I am glad, 
When youth and love made all things bright, 


I did not guess the hast’ning night. 

















H. G. WELLS. 





By THE EbITor. 


{This is the third of a series of lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Church, New York City. 
The series was entitled “False Prophets.” The fourth lecture, on Sigmund Freud, will appear 


in the March issue. The others, on Conan 


Doyle, Friedrich Nietzsche, Ernst Haeckel, and 


“Back to Christ, or to Chaos,” will follow in succession.) 


NE fact of primary importance, 

to be kept constantly in mind 
if we are to understand Mr. H. G. 
Wells, is that his genius is expan- 
sive and grandiose. This actual 
world, physical and intellectual, is 
too small for him. It cramps him. 
Like Alexander, he sighs for more 
worlds. Unlike Alexander, he is 
not content with sighing; he creates 
more worlds. And he continues the 
process of creation indefinitely. His 
readers never know what new 
worlds are to “swim into their ken,” 
until they read the latest of his 
semiannual volumes. 


The worlds that Wells creates 


are, of course, incomparably better 
than the one created by God. The 
populations of Wells’s worlds are 
as superior to the scrubby human 
beings who infest this earth, as we, 
in turn, are superior to the Cro- 
magnon man or the Neanderthaler. 
His wars also are greater than ours. 
Our biggest was the World War. 
His is the War of the Worlds— 
not nations against nations, but 
planets against planets. Wells al- 
ways “thinks big.” He knows no 
boundaries. He is at home in the 
“great open spaces”—between the 
stars. How inept, therefore, and 
woefully inadequate is such a com- 
pliment as that of Anatole France, 
who says, “Wells is the greatest 
intellectual force in the English- 


speaking world.” The “English- 
speaking world!” What a sphere 
of influence for a man whose vision 
comprises universes! A bungling 
compliment, indeed, to one whose 
béte noire is nationalism; whose 
immediate goal is internationalism; 
whose ultimate or, at least, penul- 
timate ambition is interplanetar- 
ianism. 

A more appropriate encomium 
for Wells is that of one who has had 
a better opportunity to understand 
him—his publisher. That discern- 
ing gentleman knows that Mr. 
Wells can find outlet for his exuber- 
ant genius, not merely by flitting 
to other worlds, but by leaping into 
future time. Mr. Flower explains: 
“Many things that Wells says are 
impossible. Presently they become 
remotely possible, and then ulti- 
mately they are achieved; the rea- 
son being that Wells is a genius a 
little before his time. The world 
catches up with him in jerks.” 
There is a fancy almost worthy of 
Wells himself—the world hurtling 
through space with inconceivable 
speed, yet forced to take an occa- 
sional leap, a “jerk” now and then, 
to keep up with the more than cos- 
mic velocity of the mental action of 
this prodigious man. The fancy (if it 
be but a fancy) is strikingly Wells- 
ian. It smacks of science. It sug- 
gests interplanetary action. It im- 
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plies earthquakes, tidal waves, and 
cataclysms—Wellsian revolutions. 
Truly a dazzling conception—the 
world hitch-kicking through space 
to catch up with Herbert George 
Wells. 

However, even his publishers do 
not thoroughly comprehend the pe- 
culiar character of the genius of 
Wells. They advertise his books in 
groups, under different headings, 
thus: 

“Mr. Wells has written— 

The following novels: 

The following fantastic and imag- 
inative romances: 

The following books upon social, 
religious, and political questions :” 

This grouping and separating are 
a mistake. Not that I would main- 
tain that Mr. Wells’s political and 
historical and sociological works 
should be listed as “Fantastic and 
Imaginative Romances.” But I do 
declare that to make a strict line of 
demarcation between his serious 
books and his fantastical books is 
to run the risk of misunderstand- 
ing all his books. Parts of The Out- 
line of History are as fanciful and 
as romantic as The Food of the 
Gods or The War of the Worlds. 
In his description of the first human 
beings, or semi-human beings, on 
this planet, he employed his imag- 
ination as liberally as in his de- 
scription of the Men in the Moon, 
or on Mars. His God the Invisible 
King is as fantastic a god as his 
Martians are fantastic men. His 
prophecies of the remote future, 
and his descriptions of the remote 
past, are equally daring. His ac- 
count of how the “Old Man of the 
Tribe” developed into God is as 
much a fairy tale as his story of the 
Brobdingnagian growth of those 
who ate The Food of the Gods. 

One should, therefore, read his 
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most matter-of-fact volumes, con- 
stantly remembering that at any 
moment the history, or the sociol- 
ogy, or the philosophy, or the the- 
ology may become wholly or par- 
tially imaginative. The element of 
fantasy is never long absent from 
any of his books. Indeed, it would 
be a psychological impossibility for 
a man with his riotous imagination 
to achieve a chapter, perhaps even 
a paragraph, without evincing the 
fact that the fanciful is his métier. 
Consequently, all minute and metic- 
ulously scientific criticism of Mr. 
Wells’s historical and sociological 
works would be out of the question, 
if not absurd. 


II. 


But besides Mr. Wells’s irrepres- 
sible attrait for the fanciful, there 
are other reasons why it would be 
unfair to expect scientific or histor- 
ical accuracy in his work. He 
writes too much. He has really no 
time for rigorously accurate schol- 
arship. He has been writing for 
thirty years, and has produced sixty 
volumes—to say nothing of articles 
for magazines, letters to news- 
papers, speeches, and a mountain- 
ous mass of other ephemeral stuff. 
No man can write so much and al- 
ways know what he is writing 
about. True, there have been some 
whose literary output was even 
more enormous than that of Wells. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote more rapidly 
and more voluminously than Wells, 
but he wrote as a story-teller speaks, 
reckless of historical accuracy. An- 
thony Trollope wrote 250 words 
every 15 minutes by the clock. But 
Trollope’s novels are like Ford cars 
—it is a mere question of human 
endurance and mechanical contriv- 
ance whether you get 100 or 1,000 























in a given time. Arnold Bennett 
boasts that for some length of time 
he produced 500,000 words a year. 
Consequently his books are just 
that—so many words. Here in 
America, we, too, have some literary 
Marathon champions. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim is said to have written 
250 volumes. If he could, like 
Napoleon, dictate to four secretaries 
at once, he might have written 1,000 
volumes—250 or 1,000 of Phillips 
Oppenheim is about the same. 

But when we come to works of 
scholarship, there is a different 
story to tell. Edward Gibbon, after 
deciding to write the history of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, spent twelve years before pub- 
lishing the first volume, and twenty- 
five years before finishing the work. 
Theodore Mommsen lived to be 
eighty-six years of age, and wrote 
only on The History of Rome and 
immediately allied Roman _ top- 
ics. Janssen spent forty years pre- 
paring to write the History of the 
German People, and then he cov- 
ered only two centuries. But Wells 
writes a History of Life and Man- 
kind beginning perhaps six hundred 
million years ago, and coming down 
to the Treaty of Versailles. Anyone 
who demands that such a work 
should stand the test of scientific 
history is cruel. Anyone who 
thinks it accurate is gullible. 

Yet the Wellsian enthusiasts 
seem to take the Outline, and in- 
deed all of Wells’s books, with 
solemn seriousness. Wells himself 
sets the example. Perhaps the most 
appallingly unhumorous thing he 
ever wrote is his statement of what 
he means to do even with his 
novels: “We are going to write, 
subject only to our limitations, 
about the whole of human life. We 
are going to deal with political ques- 
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tions and religious questions and 
social questions. We are going to 
write about business and finance 
and politics and precedence, and 
pretentiousness, and decorum and 
indecorum, until a thousand pre- 
tences and ten thousand impos- 
tures shrivel in the cold clear air of 
our elucidations.” It is well that 
amongst all these multitudinous 
subjects he is not going to forget 
“pretentiousness.” 

Still, that catalogue of subjects to 
be treated in novels, comprehensive 
as it seems, is jejune in comparison 
with the absolute universality of 
knowledge he displays in The Out- 
line of History. He is equally at 
home in Archeology, Paleontology, 
Biology, Painting, Poetry, Music, 
Anthropology, Psychology, Ethics, 
Comparative Religion, Theology, 
Numismatics, and Zodlogy. He 
speaks with equal confidence of He- 
liolithic Culture and of Tel-el- 
Amarna, of the Tartar language and 
the Rosetta Stone, of Transubstan- 
tiation and of Quadrupedal Rep- 
tiles, of the Seljukian Turks and of 
Sakya Muni, of the Irish Republic 
and the Incas of Peru. He is equally 
familiar with Romulus and Remus 
and Roosevelt. He knows the weight 
of the earth and the temperature 
of the sun; he knows the history of 
the Swastika sign and the habits 
of the saber-toothed tiger. Even 
the questions advertising The Chil- 
dren’s Book of Knowledge would be 
ridiculously easy for him. He 
knows all about Ecumenical Coun- 
cils and the Oneida Community, 
Maimonides and the Doctrine of 
Karma, the Battle of Lexington, 
Psychical Research, Human Sacri- 
fice in prehistoric Mexico, Anglo- 
Norman Feudalism, the Hairy 
Ainus, Beowulf, Halicarnassus; 
—all are discussed with the same 
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unhesitating omniscience. It is 
said that some of the statesmen at 
the Versailles Conference stumbled 
over a thousand geographical and 
sociological questions. Yet they had 
the assistance of hundreds of “ex- 
perts.” President Wilson himself 
took over a shipload of learned men. 
If it is a fair question, I should like 
to know why Lloyd George did not 
invite Wells to answer all ques- 
tions, and so dispense with the bat- 
talions of authorities. 

True, Mr. Wells himself had co- 
adjutors. Sometimes their correc- 
tions are given in footnotes on the 
pages of the Outline. But almost 
always Wells disagrees with his ex- 
perts. Sometimes he debates with 
them in the footnotes. More often 
he simply lets his statements stand 
in the text, in spite of the footnotes. 
He trusts that the Wellsian admirer 
will know whom to believe when 
H. G. W. and E. B. are at odds. 


IIL. 


But the most astounding of all 
evidences of Wells’s godlike omnis- 
cience is the fact that he knows not 
only historic and prehistoric facts, 
but thoughts that were in the minds 
of men so remotely prehistoric that 
they had not even learned to speak. 
Of course, he does say, “the histo- 
rian can only speculate on what 
thoughts were in the mind of a king 
who lived three hundred years ago.” 
Mr. Wells must be not only an his- 
torian, but a clairvoyant. He can 
tell what was in the mind of pri- 
mordial man. He declares, “Some- 
thing must be said about the things 
that were going on inside these 
brains of which we have traced the 
growth and development through a 
period of 500,000 years from the 
ape-man stage.” And, bravely 
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enough, he explains that “primor- 
dial man, before he could talk, prob- 
ably saw very vividly, and mim- 
icked very cleverly. . . . He feared 
the dark, no doubt, and thunder- 
storms.... No doubt he did 
things to propitiate what he feared, 
or to change his luck, and please 
the imaginary powers in rock and 
beast and river ... If a stick hurt 
him, he kicked it. If the river 
foamed and flooded, he thought it 
was hostile . . . No doubt he had a 
certain amount of fetishism in his 
life; he did things which we should 
now think unreasonable, to produce 
desired ends. No doubt he was ex- 
cited by his dreams. Since he buried 
his dead, and since even the later 
Neanderthal men seem to have 
buried their dead, and apparently 
with food and weapons, it has been 
argued that they had a belief in a 
future life. But it is just as reason- 
able to suppose that early men 
buried their dead with food and 
weapons because they doubted if 
they were dead.” 

So Mr. Wells runs on and on, 
building up paragraphs and pages 
of imaginary biography of men who 
lived a million years ago. It may be 
impertinent to ask how can he know 
all these things. For example, 
how can he know that primordial 
man was afraid in the dark? The 
dark, equally with the light, is the 
native element of the savage. The 
aboriginal Indian was not afraid 
in the dark. How can he know 
that primordial man kicked a stick 
that tripped him, or if he did kick 
it, why should that bit of impatience 
be any more significant than if a 
modern man slams a door, or bangs 
his fist upon the table, or smashes 
a vase with his cane when he is 
irritated? And that peculiar notion 
that primitive men may have 




















thought that the dead were not 
dead—what does it signify? 

Mr. Wells places an abnormal im- 
portance upon these insignificant 
actions, because he is adroitly 
building up a theory of the origin 
of religion. Kicking a stick implies 
that the stick has a soul—it means 
animism. Imputing anger to a rag- 
ing river implies propitiation—it 
means sacrifice. Doing unreason- 
able things implies magic and fe- 
tishism. Thinking the dead not to 
be dead implies ancestor worship. 
Out of these things—animism, fe- 
tishism, propitiation, ancestor wor- 
ship—Mr. Wells is going to show 
the origin of religion. He is, in_ef- 
fect, performing logical legerde- 
main. If his hand is quicker than 
your eye, he fools you. 

But if you are critical and skep- 
tical, his sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance becomes a fiasco. As a matter 
of fact, impatience with inanimate 
objects, a stick, or a stone, is ev- 
idence of hysteria or neurasthenia, 
which are diseases of an excessive 
civilization, rather than of savage- 
ry. Children of civilization, whose 
homes are illuminated at night, are 
more afraid in the dark than the 
children of savages, who have little 
or no artificial light. Savages do 
not fear thunderstorms any more 
than we, perhaps less. Primitive 
man buried his dead because the 
unburied dead became intolerable. 
How could any man, even a savage, 
think the dead were not dead, when 
his eyes and his nose both gave 
testimony to the gruesome fact not 
only of death but of decomposition? 
Savages probably placed a dead 
man’s spear on his grave for the 
same reason that we put cannons 
on a Soldier’s Monument; they may 
have put food on a grave for the 
Same reason that we put flowers 
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on a grave. Mr. Wells’s carefully 
contrived theory of the origin of 
religion is “buncombe.” 

But the piéce de résistance of his 
theology is the famous “Old Man 
Theory.” I call it “his” theology, 
but of course it is his only at second 
hand, like all the rest of his theories 
about primitive man. He borrowed 
the theory of animism and fetish- 
ism from Frazer and Tylor. He 
borrows the “Old Man Theory” 
from Herbert Spencer and Grant 
Allen. As usual, however, Mr. 
Wells’s description is the most 
graphic and picturesque. Hear 
him: “Certain very fundamental 
things must have been in men’s 
minds, long before the coming of 
speech. Chief among these must 
have been the fear of the Old Man 
of the Tribe. The young of the 
primitive squatting-place grew up 
under that fear. Objects associated 
with him were probably forbidden. 
Every one was forbidden to touch 
his spear or to sit in his place, just 
as to-day little boys must not touch 
father’s pipe or sit in his chair. 
Only by respecting this primal law 
could the young male hope to es- 
cape the Old Man’s wrath.” (Notice 
that “Old Man” is constantly cap- 
italized.) “And the Old Man must 
have been an actor in many a pri- 
mordial nightmare. A disposition 
to propitiate him even after he was 
dead is quite understandable. One 
was not sure that he was dead. He 
might only be asleep or shamming. 
Long after an Old Man was dead, 
when there was nothing to repre- 
sent him but a mound, and a mega- 
lith, the women would convey to 
their childrén” (“convey,” some- 
how without speech) “how awful 
and wonderful he was. And being 
still a terror to his own little tribe, 
it was easy to go on hoping that he 
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would be a terror to other and hos- 
tile people. In his life he had 
fought for his tribe, even if he had 
bullied it. Why not when he was 
dead? One sees that the Old Man 
idea was an idea very natural to 
the primitive mind, and capable of 
a great development.” 

Great development indeed! Mr. 
Wells does not cease developing the 
idea until he has apotheosized the 
Old Man. The Old Man turns out 
to be God. Any fairly attentive 
reader of the Outline, could see that 
such would be the case, after Mr. 
Wells’s first few lines, just as the 
inveterate habitué of the movies can 
tell how the story is coming out, 
after the first hundred feet of the 
first reel have been run. 

But even the most elementary 
criticism will upset the theory. It 
is notorious that savage people 
have little patience with the aged. 
A very considerable part of Sir J. 
G. Frazer’s book, The Golden Bough, 
is devoted to a description of the 
“practice of putting kings to death 
either at the end of a fixed period, 
or whenever their health and 
strength began to fail.”” Only Chris- 
tianity, and indeed a very highly 
perfected Christianity, leads men to 
be tolerant of old people, especially 
when the old people blither and 
blather and are cantankerous. 
Amongst savages, as soon as a man 
is too old to fight any powerful 
young fellow, the old man is 
knocked on the head. Mr. Wells 
knows that. He says so. “Some 
younger male will stand up to the 
Old Man and kill him and reign in 
his stead. There is short shrift for 
the old at the squatting-place. So 
soon as they grow weak and bad- 
tempered, trouble and death come 
upon them.” How Mr. Wells can 
say this on page 82 and yet on page 
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125 show the process of making a 
god of the Old Man, is inexplicable, 
except that like all legerdemain art- 
ists, he expects to divert the atten- 
tion of the audience so that they 
shall forget what they have seen a 
moment ago and notice only what 
is before their eyes at this instant— 
and see that wrong. 

To me it is marvelous that the 
most simple of all explanations of 
the origin of religion seems not to 
occur to such writers as Wells and 
Tylor and Grant Allen and Herbert 
Spencer. Robinson Crusoe could 
teach them. When Crusoe saw the 
footprint on the beach, he said, 
“Some one made it.” When a sav- 
age sees a hut, or a spear, or an 
arrowhead, he says, “Some one 
made it.” When he sees a moun- 
tain, or an ocean, or a tree, or a 
waterfall he says, “Some one made 
it.” That is the origin of belief in 
God, and religion. But the expla- 
nation is too simple for the learned. 
They must have something more 
recondite. If they are both learned 
and romantic, they must have some- 
thing bizarre. If they are learned 
and romantic and “scientific’—like 
Wells—they must build an argu- 
ment from a stick, or a spear, or an 
“angry” river, or an Old-Man-that 
bullies-the-Tribe. Meanwhile the 
fact remains—as big as a mountain 
or an ocean—that men from the be- 
ginning have believed in God be- 
cause they instinctively understand 
the fundamental scientific law of 
cause and effect. The mountain 
had a Maker, the ocean had a 
Maker—God. A simple, but suf- 
ficient, theology. 

Now, for fear that some may 
imagine that Wells despises the 
savage for making a god, let me 
hasten to explain that he believes 
that every man should make his 
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own god. As for himself, Wells 
sometimes has a God, again he has 
no God, and then he has a God once 
more—it depends largely upon ex- 
ternal circumstances, and the effect 
produced upon his mind by world 
events. Before the war he had no 
God. During the war, he had a God. 
Now, since the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the dismal state of Europe re- 
sulting therefrom, Wells once more 
has no God. At least, one cannot 
find any God in his latest works. 
But he may have a God again at any 
moment. In this matter, as in 
others, one can never tell until one 
reads his latest book. Like some 
other excessively rapid thinkers, he 
drops his convictions as swiftly as 
he acquires them. It is part of the 
evolutionary theory that growth 
and development demand the elim- 
ination and extinction of forms of 


life proved to be inadaptable. So of 


ideas and convictions. They were 
useful yesterday, they are a draw- 
back to-day. Drop them. They 
may be helpful to-morrow. Pick 
them up again. Truth comes and 
goes. “Fly away, Jack; fly away, 
Jill. Come back, Jack; come back, 
Jill.” 

Still, Mr. Wells did declare at one 
time, with an appearance of perma- 
nent conviction: “Religion is the 
first thing and the last thing, and 
until a man has found God and been 
found by God he begins at no be- 
ginning and he works to no end.” 
That sounds like the first page of 
the Catechism. A Christian reader 
might well cry “Bravo!” But wait 
and see what Mr. Wells means by 
“finding God.” He means that liter- 
ally and truly you must discover 
God for yourself. I have my God, 
and you must have your God. My 
God is no good for you—your God 
is no good for me. I must not take 
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your God, or St. Augustine’s God, 
or St. Paul’s God. I must not even 
take Jesus Christ’s God. I must 
discover God for myself. Wells 
thus works a metaphor to death. 
Naturally we refuse to follow him. 
There is, indeed, a sense in which 
every man must “discover” his own 
God, but if I attempt literally to 
make my own God, I fear I shall 
make a botch of the attempt. Even 
Plato and Aristotle and Socrates, 
who all believed in God, had some 
very curious elements in their con- 
cept of God. For Christians, the 
God of Jesus Christ will suffice. 
His God is good enough for us, and 
better than any we could make for 
ourselves. 

Wells bungled his God even more 
than Plato or Aristotle. In fact, he 
has made two gods. There is a god 
in your heart and a god beyond the 
stars. The two are in conflict. The 
god in your heart is a rebel against 
the other god. The high God, Who 
is Almighty and Omniscient, does 
not interest Wells. His god by pref- 
erence is the god of the heart, who 
is not omnipotent and not omnis- 
cient, not the Creator of the uni- 
verse. Strangely enough, though 
not omnipotent nor omniscient, he 
is omnipresent. But his power is 
limited. He has not yet come to his 
strength. Wells sometimes calls 
him “The Old Experimenter.” He 
is a god who is doing the best he 
can. We have all heard the “agnos- 
tic’s prayer”: “O God, if there be 
a God, save my soul, if I have a 
soul.” Wells’s prayer, I imagine, is 
somewhat like that, and yet differ- 
ent. “O God, help me! Or, at 
least, help me if you can!” 

Students of the history of religion 
will easily recognize Wells’s two- 
god theory. It is Gnostic, and Man- 
ichean. It suggests Ormuzd and 





Ahriman, or Creator and Demiurge. 
Wells confesses that he got it from 
Shelley. Shelley must have got it 
from the Persians. But the idea of 
an omnipresent but not omnipotent 
God is a little something of Wells’s 
own. That is possibly what he 
means by discovering his own God. 


IV. 


For Christianity, Mr. Wells has 
only, as one writer says, “vituper- 
ative contempt.” As usual, the con- 
tempt is based on ignorance, for he 
shows “an ingenious unfamiliarity 
with the creed of Christianity.” 
With characteristic inconsistency 
he sometimes praises Christ and 
sometimes questions His very exist- 
ence. He says in First and Last 


Things, that it is a matter of no 
importance whether Christ ever 


lived or not. Granting that He did 
live, Wells thinks that the Christ 
of the Gospels had no very definite 
teaching. But after Christ, St. Paul, 
a man of subtle intellect and con- 
siderable education, elaborated the 
Gospel into a theological system. 
This system was then further de- 
veloped in the first four centuries 
and was codified and crystallized 
by the time of the Council of Nicza, 
A. D, 325. 

It is not my intention to discuss 
at length the extent to which these 
views are either false or fallacious. 
I desire but to indicate that this cut- 
and-dried explanation of the origin 
and growth and corruption of the 
Christian religion was, as usual, 
borrowed, not invented, by Wells. 
There is nothing in his concept of 
Christianity that was not written 
by the Tiibingen school seventy 
years ago. But, old or new, original 
or borrowed, the explanation is un- 
scientific, in that it does not account 
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for the continuous existence of the 
Christian religion. A convinced ev- 
olutionist, like Mr. Wells, should 
understand that a system which be- 
comes crystallized in the fourth 
century cannot be a living organism 
in the twentieth century. Systems 
are like species; when they are no 
longer vital they yield in the strug- 
gle for existence. When they yield 
they die and become extinct. Crys- 
tallized systems are like fossil re- 
mains. Mr. Wells should know that 
the Church is not extinct and not 
fossilized. Only a few years ago he 
wrote that the twentieth century 
was destined to see an enormous 
revival of Catholicism. Perhaps he 
has already forgotten that proph- 
ecy. A man who cannot remember 
on page 125 what he said on page 
82, can hardly be expected to re- 
member in 1924 what he said in 
1920. But it is surprising that at 
the moment he penned that proph- 
ecy, the thought did not flash 
through his brain, “Let me see— 
crystallized at Niceza in the fourth 
century? yet due for an enormous 
revival in the twentieth century? is 
this good evolutionistic doctrine?” 
But pshaw! why am I constantly 
forgetting my own warning that his 
serious writings are not serious? 
Before dropping the question of 
Mr. Wells’s attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, let me show by a few quo- 
tations, not only how hopelessly 
prejudiced is his view, but how 
thoroughly lacking he is in humor 
when he deals with what arouses 
his “vituperative contempt.” At 
least half a dozen times during his 
consideration of Christ and Chris- 
tianity in The Outline of History, 
Wells proclaims that he is disinter- 
ested, that he is no theologian, that 
a history is not a theological treat- 
ise, and that he will avoid theolog- 
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ical controversy. Then, close upon 
the heels of these ingenuous protes- 
tations, he writes sentences like 
these: 

“It is a matter of fact that in the 
gospels all that body of theological 
assertion which constitutes Chris- 
tianity finds little support.” 

“Christ did not say a word about 
the worship of His mother Mary, in 
the guise of Isis, the Queen of 
heaven.” 

“All that is most characteristic- 
ally Christian in worship and usage, 
He ignored. Skeptical writers” 
(Heaven forfend that Wells should 
be thought skeptical!) “have had 
the temerity to deny that Jesus can 
be called a Christian at all.” ~ 

“There was nothing in His teach- 
ing that a follower of Gautama 
Sakya might not receive very read- 
ily, nothing to prevent a primitive 
Buddhist from also being a Naza- 
rene, and nothing to prevent a per- 
sonal disciple of Jesus from accept- 
ing all the recorded teaching of 
Buddha.” 

The Crucifixion was attended by 
“foolish stories of physical disturb- 
ances. We are told that a great 
darkness fell upon the face of the 
earth, and that the veil of the tem- 
ple was rent in twain... It is 
difficult to believe nowadays that 
the order of nature indulged in such 
meaningless comments.” 

“The gospels contain the teach- 
ings of Jesus on the one hand, and 
the glosses and interpretations of 
the disciples on the other.” 

“Was Jesus God? It is not the 
function of the historian to answer 
such questions. The reader is re- 
ferred to the Athanasian creed for 
the exact expression of the mystery. 
To Gibbon he must go for a derisive 
statement of these controversies. 
The present writer can deal with 
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them neither with awe nor derision. 
They seem to him, he must confess, 
a disastrous ebullition of the human 
mind entirely inconsistent with the 
plain account of Jesus preserved 
for us in the gospels.” 

“These attempts to say exactly 

how God was related to Himself 
were presumptuous and intellec- 
tually monstrous; nevertheless we 
are bound to recognize that beneath 
these preposterous refinements of 
impossible dogmas, there lay often 
a real passion for truth.” 
. He is not a theologian. The 
Outline is not a theological dis- 
cussion. He is an historian, and it 
is not the function of the historian 
to answer such questions. But he 
will say that miracles of nature are 
“foolish stories” and “meaning- 
less”; that Jesus ignored all that 
is most characteristic of Christian- 
ity; that the gospels are partly His 
teaching and partly the interpola- 
tions of ignorant men; that Christ 
was no Christian, that St. Paul was 
no Christian, that a primitive Chris- 
tian and a primitive Buddhist are 
identical, that creeds are “presump- 
and intellectually mon- 
strous,” and that the divinity of 
Christ is but one of a number of 
“preposterous refinements of im- 
possible dogmas,” which are “disas- 
trous ebullitions of the human 
mind.” It is a great satisfaction 
to know that Mr. Wells recognizes 
the limitations of the historian, and 
that he so modestly confesses his 
ignorance of theology! 

I accuse Mr. Wells of lack of 
humor. I may as well speak my 
full mind and accuse him of lack 
of honesty. In view of his violent 
attack upon Christianity, his pro- 
testations of neutrality, so oft re- 
peated, can be nothing less than 
hypocritical. When he says “We 
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shall treat Jesus of Nazareth as be- 
ing what He appeared to be, a man. 
. . . If the light of Divinity shine 
through our recital we will neither 
help nor hinder it,” does even his 
most devoted admirer imagine that 
Wells’s mind is still unconvinced 
as to whether his narrative shall 
show the divinity in Christ? When 
he further proclaims that he will 
discuss Christ impartially, as “we 
have already done in the case of 
Buddha, and as we shall do later 
with Mohammed,” we Christians 
are frank enough to say that to 
treat Christ with as much aloofness 
and scientific cold-bloodedness as 
we treat Buddha or Mohammed is 
for us an impossibility. Our emo- 
tions and our feelings for Christ 
are such that we cannot consider 
Him dispassionately. But neither can 
Wells treat Christ, or Christianity, 
dispassionately. Even so loyal a 
Wellsian as Heywood Broun, in his 
“American Foreword” to Sidney 
Dark’s Outline of Wells, is sensible 
enough to see, and to say, “Wells 
is no neutral. Even in his novels, 
he is a passionate partisan!” If 
he knows that, his protestations of 
neutrality are hypocritical. If he 
doesn’t know it, some one ought to 
tell him that all the rest of the 
world knows it. 

For Catholicism, as one might 
surmise, Mr. Wells has the same 
“vituperative contempt” as _ for 
Christianity. And the same “pas- 
sionate partisanship” against it. 
The limits of this discussion do not 
permit me to accumulate evidences 
of his constant anti-Catholic preju- 
dice. I shall give but one example 
of it, an example that will suf- 
ficiently demonstrate his spirit. He 
says in Chapter xxxv. (or xxxiv. in 
the one volume edition) of the Out- 
line: “It is certain that the Catholic 
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Church through its schools and uni- 
versities opened up the prospect of 
the modern educational state in 
Europe.” So far so good. But 
wait! “It is equally certain that 
the Catholic Church never intended 
to do anything of the sort. /ts pur- 
pose in spreading education was the 
subjugation of minds!” * 

Readers of G. K. Chesterton's 
Orthodoxy may remember his de- 
scription of the bewilderment that 
came upon him, while he was still 
an agnostic, from reading the writ- 
ings of the enemies of Christianity. 
For he was given to understand 
that “not only had Christianity the 
most flaming vices, but it had ap- 
parently a mystical talent for com- 
bining vices which seemed incon- 
sistent with each other.” Mr. Ches- 
terton says that this was the lesson 
he learned by reading all the agnos- 
tics “from Huxley to Bradlaugh.” 
But Wells has discovered a still 
more “mystical talent” in Catholic- 
ity, the talent of identifying virtues 
and vices. 

V. 


It is a curiously invariable fact 
that those who treat Christianity 
and Catholicity with “vituperative 
contempt,” have also indifference or 
disdain for the virtue of purity, and 
“advanced” ideas about sex moral- 
ity. I do not mean that we should 
impute personal immorality to Mr. 
Wells. Like G. B. Shaw, he may, 
with his inevitable inconsistency, 
practise virtue while condoning 
vice, and be a living model of bour- 
geois respectability while advocat- 
ing a more than Bohemian reckless- 
ness of morals. 

I say that he condones vice. In 


1I have italicized the last sentence. 
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a perfect gem of anti-Catholic bigotry. 
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The Research Magnificent William 
Porphyry Benham travels much, 
leaving his wife solitary at home. 
In her husband’s absence she “re- 
ceives the embraces” of another 
man. Now we might grant Wells 
the right to record the wife’s in- 
fidelity without moralizing. It is 
the current opinion that although 
a novelist is like God, in that he 
creates men and women, he is un- 
like God in that he is unconcerned 
about what his creatures do. But 
Wells is not content to stand aloof. 
He defends the action of Mrs. Ben- 
ham. “A woman” (he explains) 
“cannot wait about like an umbrella 
in a stand.” ~ 
And in his recent novel, Men Like 
Gods, he explains, through the 
mouth of Mr. Barnstaple, that the 
women in his new Utopia associate 
sexually sometimes with one man, 
and again with another—or others. 
“Why!” exclaims Father Amerton 
(who, as everyone knows, is a cari- 
cature of the late Father Vaughan), 
“That is free love.” Barnstaple, 
with hot indignation, _ retorts, 
“That’s the trouble with you 
priests. You are nasty-minded.” 
And he continues to vituperate 
Father Amerton. “You are a dirty 
priest. What you call Christianity 
is a black and ugly superstition, a 
mere excuse for malignity and per- 
secution.” When Mrs. Benham 
practises adultery, Wells defends 
her. When Father Amerton pro- 
tests against free love, Barnstaple 
calls him “dirty.” Is Wells an art- 
ist, standing aloof from his crea- 
tures, letting them act in accord- 
ance with their characters, or is he 
a “passionate partisan”? 
Connected (at least in the minds 
of Christians) with the question of 
sex morality is the question of 
motherhood. We consider mother- 
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hood a sacred vocation. Wells con- 
siders it a gainful occupation. He 
is an ardent and indefatigable ad- 
vocate of state endowment of moth- 
erhood. He makes of motherhood a 
profession—like law or medicine— 
or a business—like stenography or 
bookkeeping. Years ago, he de- 
clared with vigor that there is no 
more reason why every family 
should rear its own children than 
there is why every family should 
conduct its own gas house or water 
works or electric power house. He 
favored the segregation of children 
in large asylums. They were to be 
brought up by the State. Now, ap- 
parently, he contemplates that, in 
some cases, at least, children may 
be brought up in private, but under 
the supervision of the State. He 
has the details of the system fairly 
well worked out. “The amount to 
be paid (to the mother) should vary 
with the financial standing of. the 
home. People of that excellent class 
which spends over a hundred a 
year, ought to get about that much 
from the State. People of the class 
which spends five shillings a week 
per head on them, should get about 
that, and so on. To endow only 
poor and bad-class mothers, would 
be supremely idiotic... If the 
supply of babies rises too fast, di- 
minish the payment.” This from a 
man who calls a priest “dirty” be- 
cause he believes that love and mar- 
riage between one man and one 
woman is a sacrament! 


VI. 


But sex morality is comparatively 


a small matter. Mr. Wells has lost 
the fundamental basis of all moral- 
ity, the distinction between good 
and bad. He makes Mr. Polly say 
(and Mr. Polly is generally under- 
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stood to be an authentic though 
rather ludicrous exponent of Wells- 
ian philosophy), “One starts with 
ideas that things are good and 
things are bad... I’ve always 
been the skeptaceous sort and it al- 
ways seemed rot to me to pretend 
men know good from evil.” It is 
Wells’s idea that the right and 
wrong of any action can only be 
judged by its results. There you 
have the principle that will ruin 
morality and civilization. 

Since that is his philosophy, what 
wonder that Wells, like so many 
other false prophets and false mor- 
alists, is growing more and more 
deeply pessimistic? That an ev- 
olutionist can despair of the 
world is a mystery. It would 
seem that the theory of evolu- 
tion might be summed up in 
three words, “Onward and Up- 
ward.” But the man who wrote 
The Outline of History as a thesis 
to demonstrate that the progress of 
the world and of man is as inev- 
itable as the attraction of gravita- 
tion, is in despair about the worid 
and man and life. He speaks of 
man’s life contemptuously as “this 
little stir amid the slime, a fuss in 
the mud.” He thinks the world a 
“very sinister and dreadful world.” 
He is convinced that all civilization 
is crumbling. If these things be 
so, the much vaunted evolution of 
the earth and of the race was 
hardly worth all the pain and all 
the time it has taken. If it ends 
now, the ultimate result is a fiasco, 
or a tragedy. But we who do not 
consider evolution a key to all 
mysteries, and a solution of the 
Riddle of the Universe, are not de- 
spondent. We believe in God—not 
an impotent God Who is only do- 
ing the best He can, but a God Who 
has ten thousand times set the 
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world right again when everything 
seemed wrong, a God Who can and 
will bring the race out of the morass 
into which it has so willfully 
strayed. 

It would scarcely be fair to say 
that Wells, though a pessimist, has 
entirely abandoned hope. There is, 
he admits, one last chance for civi- 
lization—Education. In a famous 
phrase he declares that the fate of 
civilization depends on the outcome 
of the “race between education and 
catastrophe.” Specifically, he urges 
that “everyone should know three 
or four languages well, German 
French, Italian, English, and should 
also have more than a smatter- 
ing of Russian, or Hindustanee or 
Chinese.” When the prophet of a 
new world, the creator of one 
Utopia after another, having before 
his eyes Germany, the most highly 
“educated” nation that ever existed, 
and believing that Germany delib- 
erately brought about the most 
enormous catastrophe in history, 
still thinks that the world can be 
saved by “education,” he is cer- 
tainly credulous. 

The truth in the matter is ob- 
vious, so obvious that Wells and 
other false prophets must exercise 
considerable ingenuity to avoid see- 
ing it. The truth is this: Education 
will not avert catastrophe. Nor will 
eugenics and the endowment of 
motherhood. Nor will the League 
of Nations. Nor will any other ar- 
tificial device save mankind. The 
only force that can rehabilitate the 
world is the institution that Wells 
treats with “vituperative contempt.” 
The only Savior of mankind is the 
One Whom Wells pretends to con- 
sider coldly and impartially, the 
One Whose actual existence or non- 
existence Wells says is a matter of 
no moment—Jesus Christ, 




















THE HUMOR OF SAINT TERESA. 


By HuGu F. Biunt, LL.D. 


s¢7~ OD deliver me from sour-faced 

saints,” once wrote St. Te- 
resa. To her mind sanctity was 
not compatible with moroseness. 
The Divine Bridegroom was One to 
be espoused with joy. The weight 
of the Cross was a sweet burden, 
not to be carried with a wry face. 
There never was a sour-faced saint 
anyway. Teresa’s sour-faced 
“saints” might be sour-faced; she 
know very well they were not 
saints. Your saint burns with love 
for God and love for his neighbor, 
and where the sun of love is, gloom 
cannot enter. 

But even at that there are vary- 
ing degrees of gladness. There are 
some dispositions that are by nature 
more sunny than others. The 
natural qualities do not disappear 
under the white light of sanctity. 
They are purified, yes, and su- 
pernaturalized, but no more dis- 
carded than the features are 
changed because a halo comes to 
surmount them. Naturally, then, 
some saints are more humane than 
others. Where nature leaves off 
and grace begins it is hard to 
determine. It might be more cor- 
rect to attribute it all to grace, for 
surely joy is a special gift from 
God, and, at that, not one of His 
smallest. 

This Christian joy, however you 
explain it, is a peculiar characteris- 
tic of St. Teresa. She could make 
her own the words of the Psalmist: 
“Ad Deum qui lztificat juventutem 
meam.” Some one has said, with 
intended flippancy, that a sense of 


humor is a gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Now that is not as flippant as it may 
sound. A true sense of humor is, 
indeed, a holy thing. Is it not in- 
cluded in the first of the seven gifts 
—Wisdom? A sense of humor may 
be defined as the true appreciation 
of the fitness of things. No here- 
siarch, for instance, ever possessed 
a sense of humor. If he had, he 
would have laughed at himself be- 
fore he ever made a supreme fool 
of himself. The man with a true 
sense of humor is an apt pupil for 
the class in humility. Humility, 
common sense, a sense of humor— 
they are all blood relations and are 
fundamentals in the work of sanc- 
tification. 

If there was ever a woman that 
had a fine sense of humor, it was 
St. Teresa, Benson calls it, “her al- 
most divine gift of humour.” It 
went hand in hand with, was indeed 
a part of, that “admirable humility” 
to which Gregory XV. refers in the 
Bull for her canonization. Most of 
the commentators on the life and 
writings of the saint delight in call- 
ing attention to her common sense. 
Common sense was the hall mark 
of her Catholic devotion. As Father 
Faber says, in the Preface to his 
Catholic Hymns, “St. Teresa repre- 
sents the common sense, the dis- 
creet enthusiasm, of devotion and 
the interior life which distinguishes 
Catholic asceticism and the mysti- 
cism of the saints from the fanat- 
ical vagaries of the heretics.” Ben- 
son, again, in his fine study of her 
in his Introduction to her Life, 
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written by Lady Lovat, gives this 
admirable summary of her charac- 
teristics: “A soul, intensely human 
—crammed, we might almost say, 
with exactly those attributes and 
gifts that go to make a brilliant 
social figure—humour, shrewdness, 
delicacy of insight and instinct, vir- 
ile common sense and practical 
abilities—a soul of strong human- 
ity no less than of a genius for di- 
vine things.” No wonder that she 
has been lovingly called “the saint 
of common sense.” How St. Teresa 
would have laughed at the dour- 
faced Calvinist who took for his 
theology the salf-satisfied gloom 
that all the rest of the world was 
a trifle queer. The Calvinist saw 
God as the tyrannical taskmaster; 
Teresa saw Him as “not a bad Pay- 
master for a good inn,” as she de- 
scribes Him in her Way of Perfec- 
tion" Her God was One to be 
served in gladness, a God Who was 
not shocked when little children 
made a noise—“Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.” Of 
such was the Kingdom of Heaven 
to Teresa. She knew the character- 
istic markings of the saint. She 
knew that the real saint could not 
be repellent, unkind, disagreeable. 
Very succinctly she sums up the 
character of her good friend, St. 
Peter of Alcdntara, describing him 
to the life where more ambitious 
panegyrics would fall short of his 
stature. “With all his sanctity,” 
she writes, “he was very agreeable; 
though his words were few, unless 
he was asked questions, he was very 
pleasant to speak to.” 

That might serve as her own 
panegyric also. From the first to 


1 The writer, in order not to burden his 
pages with notes, has refrained from indicat- 
ing the exact place where the quotations are 
found. He has used the translation made by 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
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the last that was the secret of her 
charm—she was very pleasant to 
speak to. Somehow that contains 
a lot of sanctity. She wanted her 
nuns, too, to be pleasant to speak 
to; she would have them gay in 
recreafion and she herself set the 
example. “What would become of 
our little house,” she writes, “if 
each one of us hid all the little wits 
she possessed? No one has too 
much! Let each one produce what- 
ever she has in her with all humil- 
ity, in order to cheer up the others. 
Again, do not imitate those unfor- 
tunate people who the moment they 
have got a little good out of prayer 
shut themselves up and hardly dare 
to talk or breathe for fear it should 
fly away.” 

It was so from the days of her 
childhood. No wonder she was the 
favorite with her father and that it 
almost broke his heart as well as 
hers when she left her home for the 
convent, drawn by a love more com- 
pelling still. As well did her broth- 
ers idolize her; in fact, she was a 
favorite with everybody that knew 
her. “My relatives were extremely 
fond of me, people say,” she writes 
naively and honestly in the Way of 
Perfection, “and I loved them so 
much that I would not allow them 
to forget me.” Teresa never had any 
mock modesty about her natural 
charm. “It is a favor bestowed 
upon me by God,” she writes, “that 
my presence should always give 
pleasure to others.” That was the 
secret of her popularity as a girl in 
her father’s house at Avila. We can 
imagine her, the beautiful black- 
eyed Spanish beauty, dominating 
the conversation, tossing the jests 
back and forth, the merriest of the 
merry group. Ribera, her biog- 
rapher, has given this admirable 
portrait of her: 
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“The Holy Mother was tall; beau- 
tiful when young, she was still 
handsome in old age. She had a 
fine figure and a very white skin; 
her face was round and full, well 
shaped and proportioned, pink and 
white in color. It became flushed 
while she was at prayer, which ren- 
dered her extremely beautiful; at 
other times it was very calm and 
serene. Her hair was black and 
curly, her forehead smooth and 
broad; her auburn eyebrows were 
wide and very slightly arched. Her 
eyes, black, lively, and charming 
under their heavy lids, were not 
very large, but exceedingly well 
set; full of gaiety when she laughed, 
and very grave when she wished to 
look serious. Her nose was small, 
with very little bridge, the point 
rounded and inclined to be aqui- 
line; the nostrils were small and 
distended. Her mouth was neither 
large nor small, the upper lip thin 
and straight, the under one full and 
rather drooping, very pretty and 
rosy. She had a fine set of teeth, 
a well-made chin, ears of a moder- 
ate size, a full throat, rather short 
than long, and small, delicately 
shaped hands. Three little moles 
on the left side of her face greatly 
enhanced her beauty; one was just 
below the bridge of her nose, an- 
other between the nose and the 
mouth, the third a little beneath it. 
On the whole, she was very hand- 
some and walked most gracefully; 
she looked so sweet and amiable 
that everyone loved her.” 


The companions of her girlhood 
found delight in her presence and 
dearly loved her. “In everything 
that gave them pleasure,” she writes 
in her Life, “I kept the conversation 
alive—listened to the stories of 
their affections and childish follies, 
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good for nothing.” It was a harm- 
less merriment. She is able to 
write, “I was never inclined to much 
evil, for I hated naturally anything 
dishonorable but only for the 
amusement of a pleasant conversa- 
tion.” 

When she was sent as a pupil to 
the Augustinian convent of Santa 
Maria di Gratia she brought her 
sense of humor with her. At first 
she did not like the convent, but, 
with her sunny disposition, she 
soon found contentment there. “All 
the nuns were pleased with me,” 
she wrote; “for Our Lord had given 
me the grace to please everyone 
wherever I might be.” Neverthe- 
less, at that time she hated the very 
thought of being a nun! Even be- 
fore she entered the Carmelite Con- 
vent of the Incarnation she was a 
welcome visitor with the nuns 
there. One of the older nuns who 
died in 1600, almost a centenarian, 
clearly remembered these visits, 
and could describe even the dress 
worn by the young Teresa de Ahu- 
mada—a petticoat of orange color 
trimmed with black velvet ribbons. 
This was Donna Teresa de Quesada 
who used to dispute playfully with 
Teresa which of the two would be 
the St. Teresa who, an old man 
had prophesied, would come from 
the convent at Avila, old Avila 
where there were “only stones and 
saints,” old “Avila of the knights,” 
loyal knights who had won from 
their king the name for Avila of 
“Avila of the King.” 

No place ever supplanted Avila 
in Teresa’s affections; she always 
called it her “promised land.” She 
never warmed to Andalusia. “I as- 
sure you,” she once wrote to her 
relative and dear friend, Mother 
Mary Baptist, “that the Andalu- 
sians deserve their ill name.” At 














another time she wrote from Se- 
ville, “I own the natives of this 
part of the country do not suit me 
and that I long to be in the ‘prom- 
ised land’ if God so wills.” There 
never was anything of the hypocrit- 
ical in Teresa’s likes or dislikes. 

As a young nun at the Convent of 
the Incarnation Teresa loved to love 
and be loved. No wonder she was 
popular. She never sought that 
high favor; it came to her natur- 
ally. It was, indeed, very part of 
her nature. Even in the days of 
the foundations of her convents, 
when she faced innumerable hard- 
ships, misunderstandings even to 
the point of calumny, she kept her 
gladness of soul and ability to 
please. Father Julian de Avila, in 
his account of her foundations, 
speaking of the journey from Veas 
to Seville, writes: 


“We spent the siesta under a 
bridge. We drove away some pigs 
and took their place in the shade, 
thinking ourselves lucky to get 
such shelter from the blazing sun- 
shine. We bore all such trials 
cheerfully, for the Mother’s conver- 
sation gave us fresh life. She spoke 
gravely, told us amusing tales, or 
composed verses, and very good 
ones, too, for she had learned that 
art, and used to make them when 
any event on the journey suggested 
them. Her high state of prayer did 
not prevent her talking in a way 
that was good for souls and bodies.” 


One of her nuns tells us that she 
was so merry that whenever she 
laughed everyone else laughed too. 
Her dearly beloved Father Gracian, 
in his declaration after her death, 
testified: “Teresa was of the sweet- 
est disposition, so peaceful and 
pleasant that everyone who had to 
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deal with her felt attracted by her, 
and loved and sought her company. 
She detested the rude and disagree- 
able manners of some religious peo- 
ple which make both themselves 
and perfection hateful to others.” 

Nor was it only to the religious 
that her sweet manner was attrac- 
tive. One of her biographers nar- 
rates that, when on her founda- 
tions, she sometimes employed 
mule-drivers who were given to 
swearing and bad language, from 
which they always abstained out of 
respect for her when she was pres- 
ent. They often said that nothing 
on earth gave them so much pleas- 
ure as listening to her conversation. 

Crashaw must have had in mind 
some such incident when he wrote, 
in that beautiful poem of his on St. 
Teresa: 


“What soul soe’er in any language 


can 
Speak Heav'n like hers is my soul’s 
countryman.” 


All are agreed on that, saints and 
sinners alike, that the charm of Te- 
resa’s talk was indescribable. We 
get some little idea of what it must 
have been in the letters she wrote 
to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Teresa is the supreme letter-writer. 
Gossipy and racy as Madame de 
Sévigné, there is moreover a sweet- 
ness, a deep spirituality, which give 
her letters a distinction not pos- 
sessed by those of the great lady of 
society. It is merely the difference 
between a Madame de Sévigné and 
a Teresa de Jesus. 

Teresa had the soul of a poet as 
well as of a saint. The beautiful in 
nature and art appealed to her 
strongly. Speaking of the help she 
found in books for her meditation, 
she writes: “It was a help to me 
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also to look on fields, water, and 
flowers. In them I saw traces of 
the Creator—I mean that the sight 
of these things was a book unto 
me.” Water was especially dear to 
her. In her Interior Castle she 
writes: “I love this element so much 
that I have studied it more atten- 
tively than other things.” It is not 
surprising that she had a very spe- 
cial love for water when it was 
blessed. “As for me,” she writes, 
“my soul is conscious of a special 
and most distinct consolation when- 
ever I take it. And I have joy in 
reflecting that the words of the 
Church are so mighty that they en- 
dow water with power, so that there 
should be so great difference be- 
tween holy water and water that 
has never been blessed.” 

Well read as she was, with a tal- 
ent for poetry, painting, music, em- 
broidery, Teresa had a highly culti- 
vated mind. As a young girl she 
was passionately fond of pictures. 
It was a liking she never lost. Even 
towards the end of her life we find 
her writing to her dear friend, 
Mother Mary of St. Joseph, asking 
her to send her a painting: “Will 
your Reverence send me a very 
good one, for (excuse my saying 
so) it must be one that I shall love 
to look at.” 

Speaking of paintings — Father 
Gracian relates that when Fray 
Juan, a very amateurish artist, was 
painting the cloisters of the mon- 
astery of the nuns in Seville, he 
ordered him to paint a portrait of 
Teresa. It was the only way they 
could get a picture of her. She sub- 
mitted to the sitting from obedience, 
though it was not a very pleasant 
task. Poor Fray Juan must have 
botched the job horribly; he even 
forgot to give Teresa her arms and 
hands. When she looked at the 
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masterpiece she laughed with great 
mirth. “Fray Juan,” she exclaimed, 
“may God forgive you! What I 
have had to suffer at your hands, 
and after all to paint me blear-eyed 
and ugly!” 

But the love of beautiful things 
was gradually swallowed up in the 
Beauty of Beauties. As she wrote 
in the “Relations” she made to 
Peter of Alcdntara: “Amusements 
of which I used to be fond, and 
worldly things, are all disagreeable 
to me now, and I cannot look at 
them.” And in the same document: 
“As to fine and beautiful things, 
such as water, fields, perfume, 
music, etc., I think I would rather 
not have them, so great is the differ- 
ence between them and what I am 
in the habit of seeing, and so all 
pleasure in them is gone from me. 
Hence it is that I care not for them, 
unless it be at the first sight; they 
never make any further impres- 
sion; to me they seem but dirt.” 

It was the same spirit of disre- 
gard of creatures that moved her 
to write, when on one occasion, 
while she was staying at the house 
of Donna Luisa de la Cerda at To- 
ledo, her hostess thought to please 
her by showing to her her jewels 
and especially a very valuable dia- 
mond: “She thought this might 
amuse me; but I laughed to myself 
and was very sorry to see what men 
made much of.” 

No one was better able to appre- 
ciate the fine and beautiful than 
Teresa, but she could not give her 
heart to these reflected beauties 
after she had visioned Beauty Itself. 
It was all in her sense of the fitness 
of things, or, if you will, her innate 
sense of humor spiritualized. 

The man with a good sense of 
humor laughs at himself many a 
time. Humor is a handmaid of hu- 
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mility, a kind of king’s jester that 
keeps the crowned head from burst- 
ing with the sense of its own im- 
portance. Teresa was well endowed 
with that bump of spiritual humor. 
She could laugh at herself and even 
enjoy the process. It was a safe 
kind of humor. It prevented her 
from laughing at others. From her 
earliest days in religion she took 
that as a rule of life—never to talk 
about the absent. She persuaded 
the other Sisters and visitors to take 
the same resolve. Hence she writes 
in her Life: “It came to be recog- 
nized that when I was present the 
absent were safe.” There was a 
high sanctity there already, the 
“perfect man” of St. James. 

But she could depreciate herself 
and did so in all honesty. There 
never was anything of the hypo- 
crite, never any of the proud hu- 
mility about her. She looked at her 
own soul in the white light of God’s 
purity; no wonder she thought her 
soul a poor enough thing. That, 
after all, is the science of all the 
saints, though, with our darkened 
souls, we smile at such a statement 
of plain fact as a saintly exaggera- 
tion. 

It was no proud humility that 
made her long to become a lay Sis- 
ter so as to do the meanest and 
hardest work. Office and titles 
made little appeal to her. “I heart- 
ily regret,” she wrote to Father 
Gracian from Avila, “that I am the 
stumbling-block for all the rest, 
and, as I have sometimes said, much 
the best remedy might be to throw 
me into the sea like Jonas, to calm 
the tempest which perhaps is raised 
by my sins.” 

Even the giving to her of titles 
displeased her. “Are you endowing 


me,” she wrote to Fray Ambrosio 
Mariano from Toledo, “with the 
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title of ‘Reverend’ and ‘Dame’? God 
forgive you! It would seem that 
you and I have turned Calced Car- 
melites.” Again she appeals to him 
the following year: “For mercy’s 
sake do not give me the title of 
Santa when you address your let- 
ters; that is no language for us.” 
She even chides the Archbishop of 
Evora for using undue titles—Rev- 
erend, Very Reverend: “For love of 
Our Lord, I entreat you not to tor- 
ment me by addressing me by such 
titles.” And when he persisted, she 
wrote: “I declare that if you ad- 
dress me again by such a title I will 
not answer your Lordship. I do 
not know why you wish to inflict 
on me the pain such titles always 
give me, although I never felt it so 
keenly as I have to-day. Inquire of 
the Father Rector how to style me; 
what you write is entirely opposed 
to the spirit of our Order.” 

She was hurt more by the insin- 
uation that she was a saint. Once, 
when one of the friars told her that 
she had been canonized by the peo- 
ple, she remarked, “My son, when 
I was young they said I was beau- 
tiful and I believed them; later on 
they found that I was gifted with 
prudence and again I let myself be- 
lieve it—I accused myself in con- 
fession of vanity each time. As to 
what they say to-day, I can assure 
you that I have never been deluded 
on that point so far as to be tempted 
to believe it even for a moment.” 
If there was any sanctity about, she 
attributed it to others. One day, 
when she was conversing with St. 
John of the Cross, they were both 
rapt in ecstasy. “That is what 
comes of talking with Father John,” 
she said to the nuns who had wit- 
nessed the happening; “not only 
does he fall into an ecstasy, but he 
carries others away with him.” 














On one occasion, very near the 
close of her life, she referred to her- 
self ironically as “the Saint”; we 
can see the flash of humor in her 
old eyes as she gave expression to 
what she thought was a very good 
joke. Imagine the humility of a 
saint that could laugh heartily and 
honestly because people called her 
a saint. “I believe,” she said, “that 
when I die they will let me stay in 
purgatory until the Day of Judg- 
ment, because they think I am a 
saint, and will not pray for me.” 

One would fancy, from some of 
Teresa’s protestations about her be- 
ing good for nothing and from her 
high spirituality, that she could-not 
be trusted with business affairs. 
There was never anyone, however, 
so thoroughly practical as she in 
financial affairs. The very list of 
her foundations would indicate 
that. But there creeps out in the 
story of her life from time to time 
many a practical instance of her 
ability to keep her feet on the 
ground, while her head remained 
among the stars. So she candidly 
confesses to her brother Lorenzo: 
“It is well I should let you know 
that since God has given me the 
charge of establishing these houses 
—which indeed are His—I have be- 
come a woman of business to the 
extent that I know a little about 
everything.” The only thing she 
reproaches herself with is that she 
is perhaps too generous in her pres- 
ents and in her fees to lawyers! 

“I do not know,” she writes to 
Mother Mary of St. Joseph, “why 
you pay such heavy interest every 
year when you could settle the 
debt.” When she came to Malagon 
for the foundation there (November 
25, 1579), she found that the work 
of building the convent was de- 
layed. She remedied matters by 
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spending her days sitting on a 
stone watching the workmen and 
prodding them on. 

It was not easy to catch her nap- 
ping. During the troubles at the 
Convent of St. Joseph at Avila, when 
efforts were being made by her 
enemies to suppress the Reform, 
she wrote to one of the Carthusians: 
“We learnt here to read before we 
signed, so that nothing could be got 
from our nuns.” 

She could even enter into the pet- 
tiest of business details. She writes 
to Father Gracian (1578): “My 
brother Lorenzo, who is taking you 
this letter, is on his way to the 
court, and I believe will go from 
there to Seville. Will your Pater- 
nity kindly allow him to enter the 
convent there to examine a cook- 
ing-stove installed by the Prioress, 
of which they speak wonders. Un- 
less he sees it, we cannot have one 
made like it here, and if it is what 
they say, it would be a real treasure 
for all the friars and nuns. I will 
write asking her to allow him to 
enter the inclosure. But if your 
Paternity thinks this unnecessary, 
let me know, as he will be spending 
some days in Madrid. If you only 
read what they write about that 
stove, you would not be surprised 
at the nuns’ wanting one like it. 
They declare that it surpasses Soto’s 
forge (the forge near St. Joseph’s 
Convent at Avila) and no more 
could be said in its favor.” Even 
the smallest gossipy details of man- 
agement are not foreign to her. 
Thus she writes to Mother Mary 
of St. Joseph, from Toledo: “I am 
very glad you have the old woman 
to serve you. How does the stair- 
case suit? Tell me whether you 
still have the errand boy, or who 
does your errands?” 

This common sense in the busi- 
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ness of the world was employed by 
her in the spiritual work of direct- 
ing her nuns. There was not a bit 
of nonsense in her whole make-up, 
nor would she tolerate it in any of 
those under her charge. Her reli- 
gious must serve God in joy. We 
are told that one Easter Sunday she 
asked one of the nuns to sing a 
hymn to the community in recrea- 
tion. The pious nun seemed to be 
a bit horrified at the request. “On 
such a great day as this, dear 
Mother?” she asked. “Would it 
not be better to return to prayer?” 
Teresa answered her—I would be 
willing to wager, with a good sharp 
look that the pious nun never for- 
got—“You may go and contemplate 
if you like in your cell, my daugh- 
ter, but leave your sisters to rejoice 
with me and our dear Lord.” 

Once a girl, said by her friends 
to be of astounding qualities and 
merits, sought admission to the con- 
vent at Seville. Teresa said to the 
woman who was extravagantly 
praising the girl, “Take care, 
Sefiora; if, after -all you tell me 
about her, this good soul does not 
perform miracles, where will be 
your reputation?” The girl en- 
tered, but later on she made a lot 
of trouble for the Carmelites. 
Speaking of another woman—this 
time a woman in the world—who 
was generally considered a saint, 
she makes short work of her pre- 
tensions. “I did not envy her sanc- 
tity,” writes Teresa, “nor her mode 
of life; indeed, she and two other 
persons I have known who consid- 
ered themselves saints, when I be- 
came intimate with them, struck 
me with greater fear than all the 
sinners I ever met.” She would 


not have her nuns waste their time 
over intellectual wrangling and fine 
pretenses to learning. 


“When you 
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read a book or hear a sermon, or 
meditate on any of the mysteries of 
our holy faith,” she writes in Con- 
ceptions of the Love of God, “if you 
find you cannot clearly comprehend 
the matter, I strongly recommend 
you not to tire yourselves, nor to 
strain your minds by puzzling over 
it, for many of these things are not 
suited for women—nor men either, 
very often.” 

“From silly devotions God deliver 
us!” she exclaimed. The Order was 
enough without the encumbrances 
of every nun’s personal whims. 
“God deliver me from people who 
prefer their own will to obedience,” 
was her strong pronouncement 
upon this matter. “Believe me,” 
she writes, “our Rule cannot bear 
austere men; it is austere enough 
as it is.” Thus she writes to Fray 
Mariano: “You must understand, 
my Father, that I wish the virtues 
to be insisted on, not austerities, as 
you will see in our convents.” At 
another time, referring to the 
Father Visitor who, at his own 
whim, made new regulations in ad- 
dition to the rules of the Order, she 
treats him with no gentle sarcasm: 
“But if merely reading his acts 
tires me,” she writes, “what would 
it be to keep them. I do not think 
our Rule allows of severe superiors; 
it is severe enough in itself.” Often 
she comes back to this matter. “Al- 
ways insist on the Sisters obeying 
the Constitutions and no more,” 
she writes to Father Gracian; “they 
will do much if they do that.” 

In one of her poems she has these 
lines: 


“Best of disciplines is still 
Discipline of thy self-will.” 


Even when she was dying, she 
harped upon this matter of obeying 
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the Rule as the great austerity re- 
quired of a daughter of Carmel. 
“My daughters and sefioras,” she 
said, “forgive me for the bad exam- 
ple I have set you and do not imi- 
tate me who have been the greatest 
sinner in the world and the most 
lax member of the Order in keeping 
the Constitutions. I beg you, for 
the love of God, to observe them 
perfectly and to obey your Super- 
iors. If you do this, as you are 
bound to do, no other miracles will 
be required for your canonization.” 
Not that she was against penances, 
but only against _ill-regulated, 
whimsical penances. In her heart 
she knew there was little danger-of 
too much real penance. Speaking 
of the penance of some people, she 
writes, in the Interior Castle: “So 
they are very discreet in their mor- 
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tifications lest they should injure 
their health. Never fear they will 
kill themselves; they are far too 
sensible!” 

Anyway, she had no sympathy 
with the people that asked for 
crosses which some one else would 
be obliged to share. “I am amused,” 
she writes to Father Gracian, “at 
hearing that you wish for more 
crosses; for God’s sake leave us 
without them, for you do not bear 
them alone. Give us at least a few 
days to breathe freely.” That is 
Teresa’s sense of humor at its best. 
So she notes with quaint humor, 
and we can well believe with her 
tongue in her cheek, referring to 
the Sisters of St. Joseph’s Convent, 
“It seems to me that if they asked 
for crosses from God, He has ex- 
ceeded their requests.” 





TO AN INFANT. 


By ELISABETH MAYER. 


A MITE so helpless 
That one harsh hand 
Could compass its destruction. 


A spark so potent 


It may ignite 


A barriered trail to Hell or Heaven. 














JOHNNY. 


By Betty McGraTu. 


OHNNY CARROLL had but a 
small amount of education— 
not more than any youth of eight- 
een might have, living in poor cir- 
cumstances, in a hard climate, in a 
country where there is no compul- 
sory education. As a child he went 
to school spasmodically, chiefly to 
convince the master that he owned 
boots and stockings. As he grew 
older and the necessity of uphold- 
ing the dignity of his family, by 
wearing hand-knitted stockings and 
odoriferous raw-hide boots, became 
less pressing, the spasms became 
less frequent, and at fourteen they 
ceased altogether. 

Yet Johnny did not dislike school. 
He was what a_ psychologically 
minded teacher in one of our city 
high schools might term “an inter- 
esting type.” He had a retentive 
memory and was ever greedy to 
hear new things. He had not the 
faintest idea of the relative impor- 
tance of various kinds of knowl- 
edge. In fact, he had a disconcert- 
ing habit of brushing aside impor- 
tant things and accepting the most 
commonplace piece of information 
with something of astonishment. 

On one occasion the master tried 
to give his class some idea of the 
peoples of the earth. 

“All boys and girls,” he said, “are 
not like you. The world is a very 
large place, and the people in it are 
divided into nations. Every nation 
has its own customs, its own laws, 
its own language. If you were to 
go across the sea to France or Ger- 
many, you would not be able to un- 


derstand a word of what was being 
said around you. In big schools in 
cities, boys and girls learn to speak 
foreign lan— Johnny Carroll!” 

“Yes, Sir!” 

“Do you know what I’m saying?” 

“Yes, Sir. You said everybody 
don’t talk like us—same as dogs 
and horses don’t talk like us.” 

“Young man, I said nothing of 
the sort! I said—” But Johnny’s 
mind was far away. He had settled 
the matter for himself and had 
pigeonholed it in one of his back 
brain cells for future use. The 
master talked on and began to tell 
about the nations of the earth. 

“In South Africa and in some of 
the Pacific Islands men and women 
have black faces and bodies. They 
are the savage peoples of—” 

“Are they always black?” asked 
Johnny softly. 

“Why, yes!” 

“What do they do to make them- 
selves black?” he asked, his eyes 
brightening. He was thinking of 
the torture his mother subjected 
him to every Sunday morning with 
soap and towel (for the rest of the 
week the business of washing was 
mercifully left to himself). 

“They’re born that way. Nothing 
would ever make them white.” 

“Oh!” said Johnny disappointed, 
and immediately lost interest. 

When Johnny had only been in 
school a short time—dquite two 
years before the incident we have 
just recounted—the master, who 
had not as yet learned to know him, 
was astonished to find him dispute 
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the fact that six threes were eight- 
een on the ground that if nine twos 
were eighteen, six threes must of 
necessity be something else. He 
gave the boy eighteen pebbles, and 
watched him solve the difficulty. 
Johnny arranged his pebbles as 
directed, in nine groups of two; 
then, rearranging the groups, he 
tried to steal up on six threes, and 
would not have been surprised to 
find that it made seventeen or nine- 
teen. When, in spite of everything, 
it insisted on remaining eighteen, 
he resigned himself with a little 
sigh to the indisputable fact. 
He looked up at the master. 
“Isn’t it funny?” he said. — 
Multiplication suddenly became 


very easy to Johnny. The rest of. 


the class sang their tables every 
day to the air of “Marche Triom- 
phale” as they marched round the 
school with their hands clasped be- 
hind their backs—this was for the 
purpose of correcting the pernicious 
effects of five hours’ sitting on 
backless benches. The monotonous 
intonation resembled a keen or a 
dirge rather than a song of tri- 
umph, and sometimes it rose to the 
majesty of a psalm: 


Nine 6nes are nine 

Nine todsate een 

Nine threéstwenty seven 
Nine fotrsthirty six— 


and so on, beginning every day 
with twice one and ending with 
twelve times twelve. 

Johnny marched, too, but he had 
his own thoughts to himself, and 
they were about more interesting 
subjects than multiplication tables. 

The expression “Isn’t it funny?” 
became an indispensable phrase. 

Once, when he fell out of a boat 
and narrowly escaped drowning, he 
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told his mother all about it, and on 
her asking him how he felt when 
he thought he was drowning, he 
said, “I don’t know. It was funny.” 
And once, when he lay on the grass 
looking up at the sky where great 
banks of clouds were drifting, he 
turned to his sister Maggie, sitting 
beside him, and tried to express his 
thoughts. “Isn’t it funny?” he said. 

“Isn’t what funny?” 

“O, all that,” he answered, tak- 
ing in the universe in a sweeping 
gesture. 

Maggie didn’t see anything funny 
about it, so she was safely silent. 

There were times when the Won- 
der of Life caught him up and 
tossed him on high banks of billowy 
clouds. These moods were of su- 
preme happiness. He gasped men- 
tally, just as he gasped when, on 
warm summer days, he took a 
plunge in the cold waters of the 
little part of the Atlantic that was 
within his horizon. For the mo- 
ment he broke away from the bond- 
age of poor surroundings and lack 
of education, and arrived intuitively 
at some of the great truths of life. 
When the moment of ecstasy was 
over, there followed a day or so of 
depression; then life slipped along 
evenly and happily in its accus- 
tomed groove, perhaps for weeks 
at a time, before anything would 
turn up to surprise him again. 

At eighteen he had learned much 
that was funny, and with each new 
discovery the greater grew his rev- 
erence for the things that are part 
of human life. As his knowledge 
came to him purely through his 
sensations, Johnny was not con- 
scious of the forces that were work- 
ing in his soul, shaping him and 
preparing him—for what? 


* * * 








The Carroll family lived in a little 
white house with a cottage roof, 
under the brow of a granite hill in 
Peach Harbour, a small fishing vil- 
lage on the southern coast of New- 
foundland. Let it not be thought 
that peach trees flourished there. 
As a matter of fact, the nearest 
peach grove was perhaps a thou- 
sand miles distant—somewhere in 
Canada or the United States. It is 
even probable that the inhabitants 
of Peach Harbour had never heard 
of the fruit of that name. 

In the old days, before the Treaty 
of Utrecht, when the settlement be- 
longed to the French, it had re- 
ceived the name Port des Péches. 
When the French left the Island, 
keeping only the two small posses- 
sions, St. Pierre and Miquelon—sole 
souvenirs of their former sway over 
nearly half the North American 
continent—most of the old names 
still held, but in time became Angli- 
cized and vulgarized. Ile au Bois on 
the northern coast became Oily Boy, 
Petit Harbour became Petty Har- 
bour, Port des Péches became Port 
Peach and later Peach Harbour. 

Stephen Carroll, Johnny’s father, 
was a fisherman. The fact that he 
lived in Peach Harbour insured 
that. In the summer he worked 
from three in the morning till five 
in the evening—untiringly, grind- 
ingly. He had his own boat, 
manned by Johnny and another 
youth. In the winter he cut timber 
for fuel, mended his nets, hunted 
and trapped, ate heartily, and slept 
ten hours every night. 

Four years before the time of the 
story he had been badly lamed in an 
accident. In the woods one morn- 
ing the steel teeth of a fox trap had 
clamped to on his instep and in- 
jured the tendons of his foot. He 
had crawled home with the trap 
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still gripping his instep, and since 
then had not been able to use the 
foot. Though he still fished in sum- 
mer, he could no longer go into the 
woods in winter, cutting timber or 
trapping. It was at that time that 
Johnny gave up education as a pas- 
time and took up his father’s work. 

The rest of the family consisted 
of Johnny’s mother, his sister 
Maggie, and his two little brothers, 
Peter and Stevie. 

On the day of Johnny’s great ad- 
venture he awoke alert, fresh, keen 
as the breeze that blew a powdery 
cloud of fine snow into the room 
through the loosened window case- 
ment. He stretched pleasurably 
and enjoyed the touch of the rough 
plank placed at the end of the bed 
to keep out stray drafts. He looked 
at his hands, brown to the wrists, 
and was surprised at their size. His 
hands and feet had taken to grow- 
ing a lot in the last year. Then he 
leaned over lazily and threw a boot 
at Stevie, who slept noisily in a cot 
six inches too short for him, end to 
end with the other bed, and shook 
Peter, who sprawled comfortably 
beside him. 

“Wake up, Pete! It’s daylight. 
We're going to the woods to-day!” 

To give his words effect, Johnny 
pulled the quilts off both beds. The 
piercing cold of the room was not 
conducive to drowsiness, and so a 
second later he was obliged to jump 
out himself to escape the onslaught 
of the two wrathy youngsters. He 
climbed into all his clothes at once, 
as if he were getting into a sack, 
poured icy water into a tin basin, 
and splashed his face vigorously. 

He had no premonition that any- 
thing extraordinary was going to 
befall him that day. 


* * * 
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It was a clear day and bitterly 
cold. The snow lay blue-white and 
crisp to walk on. Johnny and the 
two younger boys made a hearty 
breakfast of great thick slices of 
bread and butter and several cups 
of black tea sweetened with mo- 
lasses. Then they prepared to go 
into the woods. 

As they had but one ax, Stevie 
was sent to borrow one from a 
neighbor. When the child came 
back he looked cold, and Johnny, 
because his blood was warm with 
energy and his flesh tingled, took 
off his jersey and gave it to the 
younger boy. 

Shortly after eight o’clock the 
three left the house. Stevie and 
Peter frolicked like young puppies, 
and in their side trackings easily 
covered two miles to Johnny’s one. 

The sun shone palely, but the 
snow was dazzling to look upon. 
Fir trees, grim and dark, lined the 
narrow road, and sometimes, meet- 
ing overhead, made even the sun- 
shine somber. A mile up the road 
the three parted. The two younger 
boys turned towards a path leading 
into the woods. 

“Look here”—this was Johnny's 
parting advice—“you two stop fool- 
ing and get to work! You got to 
get a couple of turns of boughs 
home before dinner.” 

The youngsters went off, carrying 
their ax. They asked nothing bet- 
ter than a day in the woods. Their 
duty was to find the clearing where 
Johnny had been chopping a few 
days previously, cut off the smaller 
branches from the timber that had 
been felled, bind them together, and 
drag them home. 

As Johnny swung along, kicking 
the snow into powdery tufts ahead 
of him, his ax on his shoulder, he 
blended strangely with the stillness 


and solitude of the landscape. The 
loneliness that is ever a quality of 
an intensely frosty atmosphere was 
enhanced by the solitary presence 
of the boy. Johnny carried himself 
well, looked taller than he was by 
reason of his slimness, and pos- 
sessed the long loose stride that can 
tirelessly cover mile after mile over 
the roughest ground. His head was 
well set on his shoulders and was 
finely shaped. His forehead was 
broad and fair beneath his shock of 
light brown hair. The lower part 
of his face was tanned by exposure 
to the weather. Above Johnny’s 
two gray eyes was a pair of black 
brows, singularly straight. 

Plodding along over the hard- 
packed snow, he whistled now and 
then, and occasionally burst into a 
tuneless song after the “Come-All- 
Ye” fashion. He sang the same 
verse over and over, for Tradition 
had omitted to hand down the rest 
of it. It had a peculiar fascination 
for Johnny. 


“When first I seen her 
The leaves were greener, 
The small birds twittered 
From tree to tree. 
I was not delirious 
But cold and serious; : 
Now what is the difference 
Between you and me?” 


Two hours’ walking brought him 
to the scene of his labors. He did 
not delay to rest, but swinging the 
ax lightly from his shoulders, he 
picked out a tree, and a minute 
later the woods rang with echoes 
from the flashing steel. 


* * * 


At home, in the little white house 
under the granite hill, Stephen Car- 
roll was mending his nets. Maggie 
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sat on a three-legged stool at his 
feet, deftly sending the wooden net- 
ting needle back and forth through 
the mesh. It flashed through her 
fingers with the precision and ex- 
actitude with which a bolt slips into 
its place, or with which we imagine 
an early bird must dispatch the 
earlier but hapless worm. Ellie, 
Stephen’s wife, was busy about her 
household duties. She was a tall 
woman with gray eyes and straight 
brows, very like Johnny’s. There 
was an air of quietness around her 
—not the passive quietness of in- 
ertia, but the alert quietness of an 
audience at a good play. 

To-day, as on most winter days, 
Ellie had little to do. The house 
was small and needed no more than 
a couple of hours’ attention in the 
morning; and so by 10:30 she was 
ready to sit down beside a wooden 
mat-frame near the window. Si- 
lently she worked, filling in the de- 
sign with strips of colored ma- 
terials. Maggie talked irrelevantly, 
and occasionally drew a gruff re- 
sponse from her father. 

“They do be saying, Father, that 
this was the worst winter for thirty 
years.” 

“Um’m.” 

“And down in the village yester- 
day I met old Dicky Delane, and he 
told me we'd get no warm weather 
till June.” 

“M’m.” 

“Just think of that now, and this 
not the middle of April!” 

“What does Dicky Delane know 
about the weather? He hasn’t been 
out in a boat this twenty year. He 
wouldn’t know a squall till ’twas 
on him. Don’t be talking non- 
sense, my girl.” 

“It’s not nonsense! I asked 
Dicky how he knew, and he laughed 
and said he knew all right. He’d 
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lived in Peach Harbour man and 
boy for over eighty years, and he 
had a way of finding out about the 
weather.” 

“Um’m.” 

“Yes, and he told me how to do 
it, too. He takes the first twelve 
days after the Fall equinox, and 
finds out from them what each 
month will be like. Last Fall, he 
said, the second day after the equi- 
nox was hard and cold and windy, 
and so he knew that in February 
we'd have dreadful frost and bliz- 
zards. And sure enough, I never 
saw such a month in my life before. 
And—”’ 

“Now look here, Maggie girl! 
Fitter for you to be mending the 
nets or talkin’ to the young fellows 
than to be listening to old Dicky’s 
romancing. The frost will break in 
a day or two, and in a week we'll 
never know there was a winter.” 

“Well, Father, *twon’t be for 
want of wishing the winter away. 
I pray every night that I'll wake up 
in the morning and hear the ice on 
the river cracking, and the water 
rushing down over the hills in a 
free thaw.” 

Suddenly Ellie, who had not been 
heeding the conversation, looked 
up from her work. It had become 
strangely dark in the little room. 
From the window she saw a dark 
bank of cloud to the northwest, 
spreading with alarming rapidity 
over the horizon. She turned anx- 
ious eyes to her husband. 

“Stephen, we’re going to have 
weather,” she said. “I hope the 
boys are home before the storm 
comes.” 

Stephen turned from his net. 

“O, John’s all right, and the 
young ones are not far off.” 

Even as he spoke, the darkness 
came into the room, as it were, and 
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enfolded them. Ellie, standing by 
the window, was silhouetted against 
the light. The sunlight came 
through the rents in the clouds in 
slanted, visible rays, and tinted the 
air a sickly yellow. Stephen went 
to the window. 

In a few minutes the bank of 
clouds had spread itself over the 
whole sky. It was no longer black, 
but, as if the color had become di- 
luted with its increasing size, it 
had turned an ominous gray. A 
mistiness, too, had veiled the sky 
and made it seem almost within 
reach of an arm thrust upward. 

Both knew what that portended. 

“Snow!” said Ellie significantly. 
“O, I wish Stevie and Peter were 
home!” 

Stephen put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“They're all right. Of course 
they are. This can’t be a big storm; 
we'd have seen sun dogs or some 
signs of it; but this morning and 
yesterday everything spoke fair for 
a week of fine weather.” 

Yet he was anxious. He had 
known storms—terrible ones—that 
had come on almost suddenly, with- 
out half an hour’s warning. 

A few minutes later, in the 
hushed silence, a low moan was 
heard. 

“Wind,” whispered Ellie, shud- 
dering. 

The moan grew louder, and then, 
as quickly as it had come, died 
away. Suddenly a fleck of snow 
struck the window pane, then an- 
other and another. The moan rose 
again and was lost in a plaintive 
wail that was taken up again and 
carried nearer—this time ending in 
a long-drawn whistle. The snow 
came thicker and faster; the noise 
of the wind became louder. At first 
it had seemed far away, and then, 
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as if rushing from the tops of the 
granite hills, it swept down on the 
little house and lapped around it, 
softly, gently, at first. Then, get- 
ting bolder, it whispered through 
the crevices and whistled down the 
chimney, and finding itself un- 
checked, flung the falling snow in 
a blinding cloud against the win- 
dowpane. 

Inside, cozy firelight danced on 
the shining rows of cups and plates 
ranged on the dresser; flickeringly 
the luster and delf and commoner 
earthenware reflected the gleam, 
for the room itself had become 
dark. On the floor, where Stephen 
had dropped it in his haste, lay the 
half-mended net. Maggie still sat 
on the low stool; she was listening 
to the growing fury of the storm. 

Two figures stared at each other 
in mute anxiety. 

“The young ones!” he muttered 
hoarsely. “I must look for them.” 

He put out his hand for a cap, 
seized a coat, and prepared to go. 

Maggie sprang to his elbow, her 
face white. 

“I’m going with you!” 

But Stephen brushed her aside. 
She would only be a trouble to him. 
Ellie looked at the white set face, 
and though her voice said, “No, 
Maggie child, you’ve got lots to do; 
the boys are all right”; her eyes 
saw two little boys buffeted by the 
wind, blinded by the snow, lost and 
frightened. And _ beyond that, 
again, she saw the white mound 
raised where they had fallen, ex- 
hausted. 

As Stephen struggled with the 
lacings of a pair of heavy oiled boots 
and made ready to go, Ellie stood 
staring with unseeing eyes into the 
drift. 

Five minutes later he was gone, 
and not even a footprint showed 
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where he had turned up the road. 
Ellie still stood by the window and 
refused to sit down when Maggie 
gently urged her to it. 


* * * 


For an hour and a half Johnny 
chopped steadily. He laid aside his 
ax occasionally to puff for a few 
minutes at an old clay pipe, and 
now and then he stopped to admire 
his handiwork. 

Just at the time when Ellie saw 
the black cloud from the windows 
of the little house, Johnny looked 
up, too, and saw the storm coming. 
Inwardly cursing his luck, he pre- 
pared to leave. This meant that 
the timber he had cut would be 
snowed under, and his morning’s 
work would go for nothing. He 
had not covered half a mile when 
the storm burst upon him. 

It was a peculiar storm, and 
raged over the whole Island, and 
yet it passed as quickly as it 
had come; by midnight no vestige 
of it remained except a white waste 
of drifted snow, heaving waters, 
and the damage that had been done. 

For a long time Johnny plodded 
through it. The wind whistled 
round him, and the snow came 
down in a great, white, whirling 
sheet. He became overheated. 
Drifts piled up ahead of him, and 
he ploughed through them. Every 
minute the fury of the storm in- 
creased, but every minute brought 
Johnny nearer home. He was a 
good walker and knew how to be- 
have in a snowstorm. . 

Struggling along through the 
storm, the boy was conscious of a 
thrill of gladness that went through 
his whole being. The element of 
strife was here! He, the only living 
being for some miles, was contest- 
ing against nature in one of her 
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tantrums. Untiringly he trudged 
on and on, ever conscious of his 
happiness. At half past one he 
reached his home and flung back 
the door wide. 

He stood in the doorway for a 
minute, blinking because he was 
blind with the glare of the snow, 
his face crimson, unaccustomed 
color whipped into it by the frost. 
Like a carved frame around the 
glowing face his cap, cased in snow, 
stood out in relief. His eyebrows 
and eyelashes were white. His 
mother met him with a little cry. 

“Your father went to look for 
Peter and Stevie!” 

Johnny stepped inside quickly; 
clouds of drift were blowing past 
him into the room. He latched the 
door behind him. 

“Good Heavens! 
home yet? And he lame! 
he’ll be lost! I'll go again.” 

“No, Johnny, no! Wait till you 
have something to eat.” 

“I won’t be long; they can’t be 
far. I left them half a mile from 
here; let me go!” 

He turned, and as he opened the 
door a gust of wind swept through 
the little house, making the curtains 
flap despairingly on their rods, and 
the very crockery tremble. 

Once outside, Johnny bent his 
head to the blast, squared his 
shoulders, and set off up the road. 
Inside, Ellie breathed on the win- 
dowpane, rubbed away a little of 
the frost with her forefinger, and 
watched him go. The snow whirled 
round him, and the wind swept him 
along. Ellie turned from the win- 
dow with a sigh. 

Johnny’s great adventure had 
begun. 


Aren’t they 
God, 


* * * 


The following morning there ap- 
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peared in one of the daily papers 
in St. Jolin’s an account of the great 
storm. Here is an extract: 


“The remarkable thing about yes- 
terday’s storm was that it came 
without warning. A wire received 
from Peach Harbour at midnight 
states that a search party has been 
organized to look for John Carroll, 
an eighteen-year-old youth, who 
was overtaken by the blizzard. Ac- 
cording to report, young Carroll 
left his home at 2 p. Mm. yesterday 
to look for his father and two 
younger brothers, who had been 
caught in the storm. Shortly after 
his departure the father, Stephen 
Carroll, and the two boys arrived 
home in a state of great exhaustion. 
The youngsters had been out since 
early morning and had lost their 
way in the storm. The father, who 
had gone to look for them, was on 
the point of returning when he 
caught a glimpse of a red cap which 
the younger boy was wearing. No 
reports have as yet been received 
from the search party . . .” 


*” * * 


Through the blinding drift 
Johnny fought his way back over 
the road he had come. The only 
part of him visible was his face. 
As he fought, gasping for breath, 
blinking when stinging particles of 
snow flung themselves into his eyes 
and clung to his lashes, he was con- 
scious of the same glow pervading 
his whole being as he had begun 
to feel on his way home. 

This was glorious! 

He put out both hands as if to 
push away what was opposing him 
and, lowering his head, set his 
shoulder against the storm. The 
tall firs on either side were lashed 
furiously by the wind. They helped 


to guide him, for he could see noth- 
ing. Step by step he fought his 
way, until he came to the path turn- 
ing into the woods where he had 
parted with Stevie and Peter earlier 
in the day. Here, in a spot sheltered 
by a particularly lofty spruce tree, 
he imagined he saw a footprint. It 
must be his father’s! 

He emitted a piercing whistle 
with two fingers in his mouth, but 
the wind jocosely took up the re- 
frain and shrieked triumphantly 
through the evergreens. There was 
no response. He waited a minute 
and then plunged down the path. 
On he went, and on, and on—in- 
terminably. Suddenly he felt his 
energy leaving him; the splendor 
was going out of the adventure. He 
began to feel tired. He thought for 
a moment of the dinner he should 
have taken, and of the coziness of 
the little house; of the happiness of 
lying at full length on the roughly 
constructed settle in the kitchen, 
and with loving forefinger pressing 
down the contents of his pipe, and 
seeing the blue pipe smoke ascend 
in curling spirals when the oil 
lamps were lit; of reading the news- 
paper aloud to the family and com- 
menting wisely on the condition of 
the times. 

Suddenly he heard a dull thud 
within his head, and experienced a 
feeling of nausea. He had wan- 
dered off the path and had struck 
against a tree. Half stunned, he 
reeled back and tried to find the 
path; but blinded as he was with 
snow, hungry, tired, and stunned 
by the blow, he turned in the wrong 
direction, and in a few minutes was 
hopelessly lost. 

For an hour he groped around 
among the trees, sinking into the 
drifts, extricating himself as best 
he could, crawling, walking, sliding, 
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according as he met heavy drift or 
hard snow or ice. On he went, 
perseveringly, patiently. Fever- 
ishly he thought of the two younger 
boys. Where were they? They 
could never get home alone! He 
tried to call, but his voice rasped in 
his throat. A whistle died away 
feebly; and around him the Uni- 
verse seemed on the point of col- 
lapsing. 

White night enveloped him. To 
keep his eyes open was dull pain. 
Little flecks of hard snow stung his 
eyelids like needle pricks. The 
wind howled and wailed in hopeless 
pursuit of something that ever fled 
from it, and then, in mad fury, 
hurled itself shrieking against the 
trees and died away in a low moan. 
Johnny could not see the sky. 
Above his head, as all around him 
and under his feet, all was white— 
a whiteness that was not the white- 
ness of light, but a dead whiteness 
that imprisoned and suffocated him. 

At the end of an hour he came 
to the path again. Momentarily he 
felt glad, but his mind immediately 
relapsed into the stupor he had felt 
since he had collided with the tree. 
Sometimes he broke through it and 
fought against that which enfolded 
him and clung to him and hemmed 
thim in. Sometimes there was a lull 
in the storm, as if some All-Per- 
suasive Voice had hushed it with 
“Peace, be still!” But these mo- 
ments were worse than the fighting 
moments. It seemed to Johnny 
that white faces took form out of 
the air around him and peered at 
him—closely, more closely, till in 
desperation he shut his eyes and 
pushed them away from him. 

Then the wind and the fight 
again. 

On he struggled, on and on; plod- 
ding, plodding. He was not con- 
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scious of moving his limbs. He 
was not conscious of any sensation. 
His movements were mechanical. 
His mind at the back of his stupor 
was alert, watchful, but weariness | 
fell on him like a veil and made him 
see things as through a _ glass, 
darkly. 

Soon walking, even mechanically, 
became difficult, for Johnny became 
conscious of a heaviness in his 
limbs. His toes and part of his feet 
seemed not to exist. In his heels 
he experienced a hard sensation, as 
if they were made of stone instead 
of flesh. Uneasily he tried to move 
them inside his boots. The exertion 
was too great. In a short time that 
sensation also ceased. Gradually 
the numbness crept up to his knees. 

The path led him across a frozen 
pond—a strange thing. Something 
extraordinary must have happened 
since morning, thought Johnny, to 
put the pond here. He wondered 
how that might have happened. 

Once—several centuries ago it 
seemed—he had read an old tat- 
tered copy of Alice in Wonderland 
which the schoolmaster had lent 
him. Now he found himself remem- 
bering how Alice had, on one occa- 
sion, wept until she had made a 
pond big enough to swim in. Per- 
haps something of the sort had hap- 
pened here. The thought was funny. 
He tried to smile, but found it dif- 
ficult, as his face felt strangely stiff. 

As he crossed the pond, walking 
very heavily and slowly, he expe- 
rienced the same sensation in his 
hands as was in his feet. He could 
not feel, yet he was not lacking in 
all sensation. It seemed as if the 
bones of his fingers were still there, 
but the cushions of flesh which 
should protect them were gone. For 
the first time he became frightened. 
With difficulty he pulled off first 






















































one mitten, then the other, and 
looked at his hands. His fingers 
had turned deathly white and a 
slight coating of frost glistened on 
them. He dropped his mittens on 
the ice behind him and went on. 
They made two dark patches, ab- 
surdly small in the vast expanse of 
white. 

Suddenly he became aware of a 
light before him, and he knew that 
the snow had ceased to fall. 

Ah, here was home at last! 

Confusedly he wondered why he 
had been out in the storm. He 
couldn’t remember. The part of 
his mind that had been alert was 
becoming cloudy. A sense of drow- 
siness was stealing over him. He 
kept the light in view and stumbled 
towards it. It seemed to him that 
he was but a few paces from it when 
it disappeared. 

Johnny did not know that the 
light was in the house of the sta- 
tion master, five miles from his own 
home, and that it had been hidden 
by a bend in the path. 

Five minutes later he fell across 
a doorstep and prayed for admit- 
tance. With his numbed hands he 
tried to turn the knob of a door, 
but without success. Wearily he 
dragged himself round to the back 
of the house. Fumblingly he felt 
for a door, and when he could not 
find it—for no door was there—he 
was not even conscious of surprise. 
No door—there. Only in front. He 
accepted the fact without question- 
ing it. But he must get in! He 
must! He must! 

A childish unreasoning terror 
clutched him for a moment and left 
him trembling. To the front of 
the house he went again, crawling 
now, because there was so little 
feeling in his limbs that he was not 
quite sure of where they were tak- 
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ing him. He pressed his body 
against the door in a panic. He 
must get in! He must! Why didn’t 
they wait up for him? Didn’t they 
know he was out in the storm? 

“Mother! Mother! It’s me, 
Johnny! Can’t you hear me?” He 
tried to shout, but the words were 
only a whisper. 

Once again he crawled around, 
this time to the side, where there 
was a low window. 

He must get in! He must! For 
a moment hot rage possessed him 
that he should be kept out. It gave 
him strength; he pressed his shoul- 
der to the window, and it gave way 
with a crash of splintered glass. 

Laboriously he climbed through. 
His anger helped him again. Once 
his feet caught, but extricated them- 
selves somehow. At last he was 
inside! The exertion had spent his 
rage, and he sank on the floor to 
rest. 

The drowsiness increased, but he 
did not try to close his eyes. They 
still ached after his experience in 
the blizzard. And he was fright- 
ened. When he became accus- 
tomed to the room, he could make 
out rough benches set against the 
wall, and in the middle of the room 
a small slow-combustion stove. 
Johnny wondered at this, and tried 
to remember where the dresser, 
laden with blue and gold ringed 
crockery should be. The window, 
too, was in the wrong place. The 
table and mat-frame were missing. 
He tried to think, but the problem 
was too complex for him. 

There was no fire in the stove, 
but, by the rays of the moon coming 
through the broken window, Johnny 
could see chopped kindling, kero- 
sene oil, and matches, as if placed 
there in readiness for the first 
comer. He crawled towards them 
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with difficulty. He found it very 
hard to move his limbs now. He 
made several unsuccessful attempts 
to strike a match, and in the end 
held it between his teeth and rubbed 
the side of the box against it 
till it blazed up. But fumbling with 
it, he dropped it, and it went out. 
The next match he managed to light 
burned feebly and went out before 
he could do anything with it. The 
same thing happened many times 
before he tried another plan. This 
was to spill the oil on the kindling 
and set it alight. In attempting to 
lift the oil he spilled it on the floor 
as well as on the wood. Then, 
somehow, for no apparent reason, 
the importance of having a fire no 
longer loomed large in his mind. 
He looked at the oil-soaked kin- 
dling, but made no attempt to light 
another match. 

And now Johnny was _ very 
drowsy. A delicious comfort stole 
over his whole body. He crawled to 
the broken window and looked out. 

The storm was over; a full moon 
filled the sky with splendor; as far 
as the eye could reach, the earth 
was covered with snow, and in the 
distance the trees bowed under its 
weight. A silvery gleam showed 
the frozen pond that he had crossed. 
The snow had drifted off it and 
was piled in huge mounds at the 
edge of the woods. Beyond all, the 
waters of the Atlantic heaved and 
gleamed in the moonlight. 

As he looked, Johnny felt a sense 
of luxurious comfort. He sank back 
on the floor with a contented sigh. 
He remembered now why he had 
been out in the storm, and won- 
dered if Peter and Stevie were safely 
in bed. 

Then he thought of his mother, 
and called her again softly. And 
this time she came. She knelt be- 
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side him and folded him in her 
arms as she had so often done when 
he was a tiny child. 

“Don’t go way!” he murmured. 

For answer she brushed his hair 
back from his forehead and kissed 
him. And as her lips touched him, 
all fear and loneliness vanished. In 
a flash he realized all that he meant 
to her. He was hers, and just a 
child again. His pulse beat quickly 
with pure happiness. As if in an- 
swer to something she had said, he 
spoke, “Why, Mother, I didn’t know 
that before.” 

She held him closer, and the 
drowsiness enveloped him. No fear 
now, only supreme contentment. 
And so she held him till he slept. 


* * * 


The events of the storm were her- 
alded over the Island by the tele- 
graphs. Newspapers in black type 
announced the tragedy at Peach 
Harbour, and quoted “Greater love 
hath no man—” with smug satis- 
faction. 

“The Deceased,” said one, “was 
found in a lonely station house 
which has not been used for some 
weeks owing to the snow blockade 
on the railway line. Another three 
minutes’ walk would have saved his 
life, for the house was not a hun- 
dred yards away from the station 
master’s dwelling. Mrs. Carroll, the 
mother of the deceased, has borne 
up very bravely so far. It is thought 
that she is still suffering from the 
effects of shock, as she insists that 
she was with her son when he died. 
It is possible that in the long night 
of anxious waiting she dozed a little 
and imagined she was present at 
her son’s death. 

“The offers sincer- 
est sympathy to the bereaved 
family.” 




















































By WILLIAM J. 


E world will be lonely for 

many, now that death has 
called Maurice Francis Egan from 
among us. He was an outstanding 
figure in diplomatic, literary, social, 
and Catholic circles in the United 
States. He was so intimately iden- 
tified with his work, and his work 
was so intimately a phase of his 
life and character, that it is very 
difficult to evaluate either his life 
or his work now. It is doubly dif- 
ficult to do so since an acute sense 
of his loss arouses our affection 
and stimulates our memories of 
him. He was versatile, keen, gra- 
cious, and helpful. He was a na- 
tional figure in a many-sided way, 
and yet his charm was most 
marked in the intimacies of a quiet 
evening with him. 

It seemed an easy task to under- 
stand Dr. Egan, yet not many un- 
derstood him thoroughly. He had 
a deep and placid inner life that 
was not always suggested by his 
external manner. Apparently 
trifling phases of that manner 
often hid high purpose and mani- 
fested a searching insight into 
human nature. It is just possible 
that Dr. Egan did not fully under- 
stand himself or the sources of his 
power. Few of us do. He com- 
pelled and held attention wherever 
he went. He invited analysis, yet 
he baffled it. He was most subtle 
when he was most simple, and 
hence it was not easy to understand 
or explain him. 

Dr. Egan always took himself for 
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granted, and that, in a most im- 
personal way. Out of this funda- 
mental attitude, there developed 
buoyant self-confidence, a poise 
that gave him great strength, and 
the suggestion of an outlook on life 
that was long and deep. And yet 
one noticed always that he wished 
not to make the impression that his 
outlook on life was either long or 
deep. 

In attempting to interpret Dr. 
Egan’s character, one is reminded, 
if memory may be trusted, of a 
remark made by Goldsmith. He 
said that he seemed to be an 
observer of life rather than a 
part of it. Dr. Egan had gained 
the detached position of an ob- 
server of life, and this position gave 
to his comment much of the orig- 
inality and the depth that his 
friends so much admired. His im- 
pulses were fundamentally kind, 
but his kindness never lost the gift 
of discrimination. Nothing about 
him suggested selfishness, yet he 
never permitted himself to be ef- 
faced or underrated. He possessed 
the social imagination and the spir- 
itual vision that represent courtesy 
as a law of both nature and grace. 
Dr. Egan was a courteous gentle- 
man. He had the poise that is the 
mark of culture. He possessed a 
wide range of information in many 
fields. He had had an enriching 
and varied experience with life. He 
had a spiritual insight into human 
relations that was the product of 
an abiding faith. He could not 
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have been other than cultured. Dr. 
Egan took people as he met them. 
He saw human beings nearly as 
they are. This is a rare gift. It 
was shown by the subtle and clever 
comment on human foibles and 
sensibilities which made his con- 
versation so charming. He had cer- 
tain amiable qualities which his 
friends discussed with great good 
nature. This did not worry him, 
because they represented phases of 
his insight into life as it is actually 
lived. 

Dr. Egan’s insight into life was 
deep enough to have made him a 
great cynic. But his redeeming 
kindliness and his spiritual quality 
crushed every tendency toward 
cynicism, and made him, instead 
of a cynic, a shrewd and helpful 
reader of human nature. He saw 
that the exigencies of life impose 
many reticences upon the human 
heart, force much formalism upon 
our social relations, and make many 
kinds of pretense inevitable. Not 
many of us can rate these facts of 
life with a skill equal to that of 
Dr. Egan. Given his insight and 
his qualities, it was inevitable that 
he would become one of the keen- 
est commentators on life that we 
have had. 

Dr. Egan was unusually frank to 
himself, and equally frank about 
himself when speaking to others. 
In fact, this frankness was at times 
almost disconcerting, since few of 
us are equally candid. That qual- 
ity made of Dr. Egan a keen in- 
terpreter of human motives and a 
literary critic of the first order. His 
preferences, prejudices, interests, 
never clouded his view. It may be 
that the action of these is inevitable 
in all of us. If such be the case, 
their action was never overlooked 
or-mistaken by Dr. Egan. His im- 
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personal and detached outlook gave 
him singular and effective protec- 
tion at this point. 

Dr. Egan was entirely at home 
among diplomats. His record in 
the service was creditable in the 
highest degree. No one could in- 
timidate him. Few could deceive 
him in diplomatic relations, because 
he understood profoundly the game 
of make-believe that plays such a 
far-reaching réle in the diplomatic 
world. Dr. Egan’s range of knowl- 
edge and of literature in many lan- 
guages put him at his ease in all 
literary circles and filled his life 
with stimulating and creditable 
friendships. At all times he was 
gracious, thoughtful by intention, 
young in spirit, and happy in man- 
ner. He combined the delicacy, 
ease, and lightness of touch of an 
eighteenth-century French noble- 
man, with the instinctive purity and 
goodness of his Celtic ancestors. 

A combination of Irish and 
Quaker ancestry, an American en- 
vironment, and the Catholic faith 
framed Dr. Egan’s life. His boy- 
hood was spent in circles that had 
a background of strong tradition. 
The canons of good taste were in- 
sisted on in‘a way that attached 
high sanctions to good form and 
enriched his young life with the 
manner, information, and purposes 
that are of the soul of culture. 

The deep foundation of Dr. 
Egan’s life was his Catholic faith. 
His perfect assimilation of that 
faith was manifested at every turn. 
Wherever he went, whatsoever he 
did, with whomsoever he conversed, 
Dr. Egan was always an outspoken, 
impressive Catholic man. A fellow 
member in a New York club once 
remarked to him, “Egan, I judge 
from what you say that you are a 
Catholic. How long have you been 











a Catholic?” Mr. Egan replied, “A 
thousand years.” This illustrates 
a remark that he once made to the 
effect that it had always been his 
intention to say serious things 
lightly. 
The evaluation of Dr. Egan’s 
place in American literature, and 
particularly in American Catholic 
literature, must be reserved to a 
later time. He held strictly to the 
self-imposed task of promoting 
Catholic literary expression in the 
fields of journalism, fiction, and 
poetry, at a time when we had great 
need of the things that he did and 
when there were few to do them. 
His practical loyalty to his faith, 
and his conviction that he could do 
nothing nobler than to commend 
his faith and his Church to the 
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American people, surveyed his 
pathway through life, and he fol- 
lowed it rejoicingly. Dr. Egan’s 
literary work was of many kinds, 
and it was uneven. He had flashes 
of insight into eternal values and 
into the realities of life that are re- 
served to genius. As an interpreter 
of the way in which the human and 
the divine meet in hearts refreshed 
by grace and guided by faith, he 
stands alone in American Catholic 
life. 

Journalist, critic, interpreter, 
diplomat, poet, professor, friend of 
statesmen and of little children, 
outstanding example of an effective 
spiritually minded man, Dr. Egan 
lived a rich and blessed life. May 
the earth rest lightly on his mortal 
remains. Peace to his soul. 























The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE Fairu. /t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A TIRELESS WORKER AND HIS WORK. 


HAT religion needs most, in 
the intellectual field, is prob- 
ably a new synthesis of knowledge. 
The’ great advances in each branch 
of science must be all drawn to- 
gether, and the whole shown in its 
relation to religion. It will take a 
greater than Thomas Aquinas to do 
this, perhaps, because the field of 
knowledge is now greater; but we 
may at least hope that at the appro- 
priate moment the man with the 
giant intellect and encyclopedic in- 
formation will arise. 

In the meantime, Abbé Thomas 
Moreux, of Bourges, France, has 
made a very creditable beginning. 
He was born in Argent-sur-Sauldre 
in 1867. His father early initiated 
him into the wonders of science, 
and from the first taught him to 
seek behind science the Author of 
its laws. During his seminary 
course at Bourges, he continued his 
scientific studies, but as the hand- 
maid of theology. The whole pur- 
pose of his study was to use science 
in the work of apologetics. 

By the time he was twenty-two 


he had finished his studies for the 
priesthood, and while waiting to 
reach the canonical age for ordina- 
tion, he taught mathematics in the 
preparatory seminary. The whole 
day and most of the night he spent 
in study. In 1897 he added the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry and physics 
to his duties. 

But he is more than a savant. 
He is also a poet and artist. And 
he is an indefatigable writer. At 
the age of twenty-five he presented 
to the Société Astronomique de 
France his first studies on the sun. 
Six years ago he founded a maga- 
zine called Revue du Ciel, the name 
of which was later changed to 
Scientifica. Ever since, he has been 
the editor and chief contributor. 
Besides the numerous articles pub- 
lished in his own and other period- 
icals, his published works run to 
thirty-six volumes, covering the 
most diverse fields of knowledge. 

Eighteen of them deal with as- 
tronomy, five with meteorology, five 
with mathematics, two with geol- 
ogy, two with geography, one with 
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Oceanography, one with Egyptian 
archeology, one with relativity, and 
one with scientific synthesis. 

A portion of one of his works has 
recently been translated into Eng- 
lish by J. L. Scholfield, under the 
title What Shall We Become After 
Death? It is to. be hoped that this 
volume will be received with such 
favor that others also will be trans- 
lated. For, better than anything 
else in English, it gives us the rela- 
tion of modern scientific theories 
of matter to Catholic philosophy. 

Some of Abbé Moreux’s other 
works bear on the origin and forma- 
tion of the world, the origin of solar 
activity, the form of the earth and 
the cause of seismic disturbances 
and volcanoes, the Martian canals, 
the pyramids of Cheops and the 
astronomy of the Egyptians, the in- 
fluence of the sun on the nervous 
system. 

Most of Abbé Moreux’s work, in- 
deed, is a popularization of the sci- 
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entific investigations of others. But 
much of it is original, and in 1921 
the French Government named him 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur 
in recognition of his attainments. 
And the work of popularizing and 
synthesizing modern scientific 
knowledge is just as necessary as 
original research—perhaps, from 
an apologetic viewpoint, more nec- 
essary. 

It is largely because of his enor- 
mous capacity for work that Abbé 
Moreux is able to accomplish all 
that he does. His day begins at 
8:30 in the evening. He works 
the whole night through, until 5:00 
in the morning. Then he says Mass 
in his private oratory and goes to 
bed. At nine he is up again. In 
the afternoon he rests an hour, and 
then disposes of his mail. He gives 
only four or five hours a day to 
sleep, never goes to town, and never 
travels except when absolutely nec- 


essary. 
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HOW MANY CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND? 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC, writing 

in La Revue Catholique des 
Idées et des Faits (November 2d), 
says that “The Catholic Church is 
making no progress in England and 
will probably make none in the 
near future. Rather, it may have 
less political power, and even less 
intellectual credit, than it has here- 
tofore enjoyed.” This statement 
will come as a surprise to many of 
us, who have been under the im- 
pression that the Church in Eng- 
land was making very satisfactory 
progress. However, Mr. Belloc is 
not alone in holding the contrary 
opinion. Father Terence Donnelly, 
S.J., who for years has made a spe- 


cial study of the subject, seems to 
have reached the conclusion that 
the Church in England is barely 
holding its own, if not actually los- 
ing ground. In a lecture delivered 
recently to the Catholic students of 
London University, he declared 
that, after the great increment 
caused by the Irish and French 
immigrations and the early Trac- 
tarian conversions—that is to say, 
by the time of the restoration of 
the Hierarchy—Catholics stood at 
one-eighteenth of the population of 
Great Britain. To-day, he main- 
tains, notwithstanding all the con- 
versions of seventy-five years, Cath- 
olics stand at only one-nineteenth 
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of the population. The latter figure 
is based on the commonly held be- 
lief, supported by the statistics 
given in The Catholic Directory, 
that the Catholics of Great Britain 
number about two millions. 

It is not likely, however, that 
Father Donnelly’s conclusions will 
be accepted without question. For, 
as in the case of our own Directory, 
there seems to be considerable un- 
certainty about the statistics in the 
English Catholic Directory. Thus, 
only recently, Father Pius, C.P., de- 
clared, in an address delivered at 
Bolton, that Catholics in Great 
Britain number, not two millions, 
but six millions! 

Father Donnelly himself pointed 
out one or two elements that must 
enter into any estimate of the nu- 
merical strength of English Cath- 
olics. Some priests, he said, had 
found that districts credited with 
four or five hundred Catholics had 
in reality more like five thousand 
—or, rather, would have had if all 
who had been baptized in a Catholic 
church, or had come of Catholic 
stock, had remained in the Faith. 
Either they or their parents or 
grandparents had lapsed. 

Also, he said, the Church is mak- 
ing no converts in agricultural 
areas, except in Stonyhurst, where 
the head of Stonyhurst is also the 
Lord of the Manor. In other agri- 
cultural districts, he said, the Faith 
is often penalized by the Protestant 
landlords. 

Most of the facts related above 
have been taken from an editorial 
in the London Universe (November 
9th). The following comments, 
quoted from the same editorial will 
be of interest: . 

“Now we venture to suggest that 
upon all four problems here opened 
up—the town problem and the 
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country problem, the ‘leakage’ 


problem and the conversion prob- 
lem—a good deal more informa- 
tion is needed before we can draw 
either optimistic or 


conclusions, 
pessimistic. 

“Indeed, Fr. Donnelly himself 
declined to do so, for at the con- 
clusion of his lecture he deprecated 
the use of the words ‘optimist’ and 
‘pessimist’ in connection with the 
conversion of England, and said, 
quoting a great German Benedic- 
tine, that each of us should rather 
strive to be ‘a realist with one’s eye 
on the ideal.’ 

“Trying to take this point of 
view, we think one or two general 
reflections are possible, pending 
better information. 

“As regards the town problem, 
probably few men of experience 
will contest Fr. Donnelly’s general 
position, though they might doubt 
his tenfold multiplication. A three- 
fold multiplication alone would suf- 
fice to bring the quasi-official two 
millions up to the six millions of 
Fr. Pius. 

“Certainly, only the other day a 
substantial urban population was 
moved out into a suburb in connec- 
tion with a garden city scheme. 
The parish priest of that suburb 
got busy, and made a _ house-to- 
house canvass. He found seven 
hundred people waiting to be gath- 
ered into the fold, which he 
promptly prepared for them and 
opened within the space of a few 
weeks. 

“We do feel, however, that there 
are certain things to be said about 
this problem which, while they do 
not make it the less urgent, remove 
occasion for too great discourage- 
ment in its regard. 

“For one thing, there is a large— 
probably a disproportionate—float- 
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ing element in the Catholic popula- 
tion, which would escape even a 
finer statistical net than is at pres- 
ent provided. If we could ascertain 
the strength of this element, it 
might appreciably raise our propor- 
tion of one to nineteen of the gen- 
eral population. 

“But, to take broader ground, we 
would suggest as a general prin- 
ciple that the rehabilitation of Ca- 
tholicism in England after the 
Penal Days, and the safeguarding 
of the Irish immigrants, who came 
at such a difficult time and suffering 
already from shocking disabilities, 
have constituted just as truly a mis- 
sionary problem as the conversion 
of the Protestant population. 

“It is not a problem which we 
ought ever to expect should solve 
itself, and we ought not to be too 
much discouraged at finding that it 
has not done so. There is every 
need for concern and for action. 
But these things need not imply 
pessimism. 

“We turn to the country prob- 
lem, and here Fr. Donnelly affords 
us an illustration of the need for 
further ascertainment of the facts. 
He knows of ‘only one’ agricul- 
tural area where converts are being 
made (and we suppose he would 
add, lapsed Catholics recovered). 
Well, the present writer happens to 
know Somerset as Fr. Donnelly 
knows the Yorkshire moorlands. 
And in Somerset, Downside is 
evangelising the countryside just as 
Stonyhurst is doing in the North. 

“Living their monastic life at 
home, the monks carry on also a 
truly Benedictine missionary work 
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around. They go out on motor 
bicycles, they search the villages for 
non-churchgoers who ought to be 
Catholics, and gather them in, and 
open up mission chapels to serve 
them. And the number of such 
Catholics that they find in purely 
rural districts, not merely in the 
Radstock coal area, is astonishing. 

“Again. A Catholic gentleman 
has just been obliged to go and live 
in the part of Wiltshire furthest 
removed from a Catholie church. 
He, too, has inquired after the non- 
churchgoers. A result, he has in 
his house a Catechism class of a 
dozen or more children, who should 
be Catholics, but had retained only 
this tradition of their religion, that 
their parents would not let them 
attend the Protestant church. 

“We mention these things—and 
we might mention more—simply to 
show that it does not do to suppose 
that nothing is being done. There 
is the Cornish mission-field of the 
Canons Regular of the Lateran, 
there is the work of the lonely coun- 
try priests, of which Fr. Filmer 
testifies so eloquently. And while 
Fr. Donnelly knows of one centre 
of country activity, and the present 
writer knows of another, many 
readers of this paper probably 
know of yet more. 

“We do not write thus in order 
to minimise a grave problem and an 
urgent need. Rather would we 
hope that our words may lead to a 
better ascertainment of the whole 
facts, and a great movement, in ac- 
cordance with whatever general 
policy our leaders may approve, to 
cope with them.” 





Nova et Vetera. 


“ANGLO-SAXON DOMINATION.” 


Wuo is the real Anglomaniac in 
America? Not the now sufficiently 
discredited individual with a mon- 
ocle and a pseudo-Oxford accent, 
who tries to be more English than 
the English. Not the more subtly 
dangerous American who refers his 
tastes, his enthusiasms, his culture, 
and the prestige of his compatriots 
to an English test before he dare as- 
sert them. The real Anglomaniac 
is the American who tries to be less 
English than his own American 
tradition. He is the man who is 
obsessed with the fear of “Anglo- 
Saxon domination.” 


“Anglo-Saxon domination,” even 
in an anti-British meeting, cannot 
and does not mean English domina- 
tion; it can mean only control of 
America by the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon element in our population. 
The quarrel is local, not interna- 


tional. The “Anglo-Saxon” three 
thousand miles away who cannot 
hit back is a scapegoat, a whipping 
boy for the so-called “Anglo-Saxon” 
American at home. 

What is an “Anglo-Saxon” Amer- 
ican? Presumably he is the person 
familiar in “want” advertisements: 
“American family wants boarder 
for the summer. References ex- 
changed.” But this does not help 
us much. He is certainly not Eng- 
lish. Nothing is better established 
than the admixture of bloods since 
the earliest days of our nationality. 
That I, myself, for example, have 
ancestral portions of French, Ger- 
man, Welsh, and Scotch, as well as 
English blood in my veins, makes 


me, by any historical test, charac- 
teristically more rather than less 
American. Race, indeed, within 
very broad limits, is utterly differ- 
ent from nationality, and it is usu- 
ally many, many centuries before 
the two become even approximately 
identical. The culture I have in- 
herited, the political ideals I live by, 
the literature which is my own, 
most of all the language that I 
speak, are far more important than 
the ultimate race or races I stem 
from, obviously more important, 
since in thousands of good Amer- 
icans it is impossible to determine 
what races have gone to their mak- 
ing. There is no such thing as an 
Anglo-Saxon American—and so few 
English Americans that they are 
nationally insignificant. 

—Henny Sewer Caney, Definitions (New 
apy Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00.), pp. 
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SEXUAL EpvucaTION. 


Tue phrase sexual education, or 
education in the laws of sex, carries 
with it the dangerous suggestion 
that as soon as we come into the 
sphere of sex some special method 
becomes necessary. In reality, how- 
ever, the best method is simply to 
distract the attention. The best 
possible sexual education is that 
which says merely what is abso- 
lutely essential with regard to sex 
and concentrates itself upon the 
strengthening of all those habits 
and elements of character which 
will naturally prepare young peo- 
ple to take up a right attitude to- 
wards the awakening impulses. The 
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educator in matters relating to sex 
should not be a _ specialist; he 
should be as universal as possible 
in his outlook, and should be ca- 
pable of developing an educational 
system every portion of which is 
adapted to so deepening and 
strengthening the whole character 
as to protect it against the tempta- 
tions of sex. It is therefore my 
most profound conviction that the 
best education in sex is a thorough 
all-round education in the deepest 
sense of the term. ... The sexual 
behaviour of a given individual is 
a very good touchstone by which to 
judge of his whole education, for it 
enables us to perceive whether or 
not his training has been based 
upon a true knowledge of human 
nature and a disciplining of its 
weaknesses. Considered from this 


point of view, the sexual laxity of 


the young people of to-day throws 
a very dark light upon the char- 
acter of our education. The higher 
energies of youth have been so ex- 
clusively devoted to the accumula- 
tion of knowledge that no strength 
remains for self-discipline. Yet of 
what value is all our intellectual 
training if it produces moral weak- 
lings? The higher types of schools, 
in particular, the most elevated 
rounds of the educational ladder, 
are by common experience, only 
too often nurseries of vice and 
sexual demoralisation. 

When we consider the condition 
of our modern youth with regard 
to sexual morality, what are we to 
think of the character-training they 
have received? We are driven to 
the conclusion that our whole edu- 
cational system must be lacking in 
sufficiently powerful educational 
methods. Considerations of human- 
ity have rightly driven the old- 
fashioned brutal discipline out of 
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the field. But it has not yet been 
replaced by truer and more psycho- 
logical methods. A training in 
self-discipline has not taken the 
place of the old external discipline. 
During the last few decades the sub- 
lime “Thou shalt” of religion, with 
all its compelling appeal to the 
deepest springs of inner freedom, 
has disappeared from the lives of 
thousands of families. No one has 
set anything new in its place. The 
growing sexual discontent of our 
age has, at any rate, one good side. 
It exposes, with merciless and strik- 
ing clarity, the disastrous weakness 
of the whole spirit of modern edu- 
cation, and thus paves the way for 
a reform. 


—Dna. F. W. Fornstrer, M and the Sez- 
Problem (New York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co.), pp. 170-172. 
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THE ASPIRATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 
OF MAN. 


Wuat a wayward being man is! 
All his aspirations are towards the 
infinite that oppresses him. He 
loathes his prison—the earth; he 
despises his fellow-prisoners. Hu- 
manity is beneath him; the earth is 
too small to bear him. Looking 
through the bars of his prison- 
house, across the levels of twilight 
seas, he yearns to go out and be lost 
in the sun-mists that gather away 
on the horizon; and if a faint sail 
shimmers on the line of the sky 
and sea, it is to him the burden, 
and the jealous burden of a soul, 
that, emancipated, is pursuing its 
happy way to the Infinite. So, too, 
does he dream in mountain sol- 
itudes, looking up from vale to 
peak, and from peak to cloud, 
happy in the thought that some day 
he may go thither, unhappy in the 
reflection that “his sojourning is 
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prolonged.” Yet, give him this in- 
finity whilst still in the flesh, and 
lo! he “aches under it.” He tires 
of stars and systems. His wonder 
ceases when his imagination is sa- 
tiated. Knowledge destroys the 
magic and the mystery of the Uni- 
verse. The wilderness of galaxies 
becomes an unpeopled solitude. He 
is perishing amidst the splendors 
of space. He cries aloud in his 
agony. He wants the earth, and 
men! 

Yes! till disembodied, earth is his 
home—the little theatre of his suf- 
ferings and joys. Here he is placed 
by the Omnipotent; and here he has 
to accomplish his destiny. He is 
finite and must take his limitations. 
His wings will not bear him far to- 
wards the Infinite. They grow 
weary and droop, and he falls. Yes! 
here on this little planet are his 
destinies environed by time and 
space. Here shall he find the little 
loves, the little cares, the little wor- 
ries, the little joys, that make up 
his daily experience. However high 
he soars in the empyrean, a line 
draws him back to earth. He is an 
imprisoned immortal. He is created 
for the Infinite, but not permitted to 
seek his place as yet. That will 
come. Meanwhile, let him dream 
and aspire, for that is good, and 
reminds him that here he hath no 
lasting habitation. But he must not 
despise the little part he has to play 
on this planet, nor must he segre- 
gate himself too much from sym- 
pathies with his own feeble and 
much-complaining race. And there 
are two watchwords to inspire him 
—one, the password of the night- 
watch—Duty! and one, the pass- 
word of the relief at dawn; and 


that is—Destiny! 

—Canon Sueenan, Under the Cedars and 
ey (New York: Benziger Bros. 1904), pp. 
102, 103. 
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TRADITION THE SUSTAINING POWER 
OF THE PROTESTANT VIEW. 


Wuat, indeed, could possibly 
stand against the rush of vehemence 
of such a Tradition, which has 
grown fuller and fuller, and more 
and more impetuous, with every 
successive quarter of a century! 
Clarendon and the statesmen, Locke 
and the philosophers, Addison and 
the essayists, Hume, Robertson, and 
the historians, Cowper and the 
minor poets, the reviews and maga- 
zines of the present century, all pro- 
ceed upon the hypothesis, which 
they think too self-evident for 
proof, that Protestantism is synony- 
mous with good sense, and Cathol- 
icism with weakness of mind, fa- 
naticism, or some unaccountable 
persuasion or fancy. Verse and 


prose, grave and gay, the scientific 
and the practical, history and fable, 


all is animated spontaneously, or 
imperiously subdued, by the spirit 
of Henry and Elizabeth. I say, “im- 
periously subdued,” because the 
Tradition of Protestantism is strong 
enough, not only to recommend, but 
to force its reception on each suc- 
cessive generation of authors. It 
compels when it cannot persuade. 
There is Alexander Pope, a Cath- 
olic, and who would discover it 
from the run of his poems? There 
is Samuel Johnson, born a Prot- 
estant, yearning for the Catholic 
Church, and bursting out into fitful 
defences of portions of her doctrine 
and discipline, yet professing to the 
last that very Protestantism which 
could neither command his affec- 
tions, nor cure his infirmities. And, 
in our own time, there was Walter 
Scott, ashamed of his own Catholic 
tendencies and cowering before the 
jealous frown of the tyrant Tradi- 
tion. There was Wordsworth, ob- 
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liged to do penance for Catholic 
sonnets by anti-Catholic comple- 
ments to them. Scott, forsooth, 
must plead antiquarianism in ex- 
tenuation of his _ prevarication; 
Wordsworth must plead Panthe- 
ism; and Burke again, must plead 
political necessity. Liberalism, 
scepticism, infidelity, these must be 
the venial errors, under plea of 
which a writer escapes reprobation 
for the enormity of feeling tenderly 
towards the Religion of his fathers, 
and of his neighbours around him. 
That Religion labours under a pro- 
scription of three centuries, and it 
is outlawed by immemorial custom. 

No wonder, then, that Profes- 
tantism, being the religion of our 
literature, has become the Tradition 
of civil intercourse and political 
life; no wonder that its assumptions 
are among the elements of knowl- 


edge, unchangeable as the moods of 
logic, or the idioms of language, or 
the injunctions of good taste, or the 
proprieties of good manners. Eliza- 
beth’s reign is “golden,” Mary is 
“bloody,” the Church of England is 


“pure and apostolical,” the Re- 
formers are “judicious,” the Prayer 
Book is “incomparable,” or “beau- 
tiful,” the Thirty-nine Articles are 
“moderate.” “Pope” and “pagan” go 
together, and “the Pope, the Devil, 
and the Pretender.” The anti-Cath- 
olic rancour is carried into your 
marts of commerce; London is 
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burned down, and forthwith your 
greatest architect is instructed to 
set up a tall pillar to perpetuate the 
lie, that the Papists were the in- 
cendiaries. Take your controversy 
with you when you sit down to 
cards, and let the taunting name of 
Pope Joan be the title of your game. 
Run a horse the coming year, and 
among your Sorcerers, Lamplight- 
ers, Malibrans, and Priams, you will 
find Crucifix a striking, perhaps a 
lucky name for your beast; it is 
but the emblem of an extinct super- 
stition. Dress up for some fancy 
ball, or morris-dance, and let the 
Grand Turk jump about on one 
side of you, and the Pope with 
cross, and beads, and triple crown, 
upon the other. Go to the stage of 
the Mountebank, and teach him, 
when he displays his sleight-of- 
hand, to give effect to his tricks by 
the most sacred words of the Cath- 
olic ritual. Into your very vocab- 
ulary let Protestantism enter; let 
priest, and mass, and mass-priest, 
and mass-house have an offensive 
savour on your palate; let monk be 
a word of reproach; let Jesuitism 
and Jesuitical, in their first inten- 
tion, stand for what is dishonour- 
able and vile. What chance has a 
Catholic against so multitudinous, 
so elementary a Tradition. 


—Newman, The Present Position of Cath- 
olics in England (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 71-73. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


JEWS AND CATHOLICS. 


To the Jew who is still at all at- 
tuned to the glories of the Temple 
worship with its ceremonial and 
sacrifices, its vestments, incense 
and lights, the Catholic Church must 
inevitably make a more telling ap- 
peal than any form of Puritanism, 
however mild. High Mass can 
scarcely fail to remind such a one 
of the palmy days of his religion, 
and Benediction may well bring 
back memories of the mysterious 
“Shechina.” And will not our 
daily Low Mass speak to him of 
the Temple “Minchah”? But even 


the modern synagogue services re- 
tain much that reminds one of 


Catholic worship. For instance, 
the impressive taking of the Scrolls 
of the Law from the Ark and the 
solemn procession to the “Al 
Memor” or central platform: even 
the wearing of top-hats cannot de- 
stroy the beauty of this function. 
Watch the devout ones (“cha- 
sidim”) as the sacred object passes 
on its way touch it with the corner 
of their “talith” and then, with the 
fervour of a Celt, kiss the portion 
of the shawl that came in contact. 
The wearing of the “tephillin” 
(philacteries) and of the “arbaa 
kanfoth” (four-cornered woollen 
breast-plate) naturally recalls scap- 
ulars and such like pious parapher- 
nalia and the “mazuzah” fixed to 
the doorpost, containing the texts 
from Deuteronomy, might by a 
natural transition give place to a 
badge of the Sacred Heart. He has 
also fasts—at least a dozen in the 


year—and kitchen regulations far 
more exacting than our Lenten 
rules, and these bind him every day. 
His “Kaddish” prayers said in 
synagogue after a bereavement and 
on anniversaries (the mourner hav- 
ing first obtained a quorum (“min- 
yan”) of ten, often by means of a 
distribution of alms) accustom him 
to praying for the dead; and the 
example of the valiant Judas Mac- 
cabeus will prepare him for the of- 
fering of Masses for the Souls in 
Purgatory. After the announce- 
ment of deaths in the Jewish news- 
papers, e. g., the Jewish Chronicle, 
a formula almost identical with our 
R.LP. is usually appended. Again 
he looks to two sources for reli- 
gious knowledge—the Bible and 
Tradition; so that a Protestant 
writer does not hesitate to say: 
“Rabbinism may be called Jewish 
Popery and Popery Jewish Rabbin- 
ism.” The feast of “Purim” in 
honour of Queen Esther is a step- 
ping stone towards devotion to Our 
Blessed Lady who is “the true glory 
of Israel and the gladness of Jeru- 
salem.” “Soccoth” (Tabernacles) 
with its solemn waving of the 
“lulab” branch prepares a Jew to 
join in our Palm Sunday, and 
“Chanucah,” the special feast for 
the young, with its extra candle lit 
each day of the octave, is at least a 
distant cousin of our Candlemas. 
Whilst fully and loyally aware of 
the rightful prohibition against 
“Communicatio in sacris” with non- 
Catholics, I would put in a plea that 
Catholics interested in the Jews— 
and one prays that more and more 












may become so—should pay an oc- 
casional visit as spectators and stu- 
dents to synagogue services. There 
is always a kindly welcome, and the 
chant, reminiscent of Gregorian, 
with a more pronounced Oriental 
flavour, has an irresistible charm 
of its own. Much edification may 
be derived. Should you visit on 
“Yom Kippur” (Day of Atonement) 
the synagogues of London—there 
are about fifty—you will find them 
all crowded, with the adjoining 
school rooms accommodating over- 
flow meetings; and in the East End 
large variety theatres such as the 
Tivoli and Pavilion in Whitechapel 
packed with worshippers. These 
buildings are crowded all day by 
throngs of fasting devotees. It is 
the fashion sometimes to say that 
formalism plays a large part in the 
devotional life of the Jew, but no 
satisfactory proof is adduced. You 
will certainly feel less “not at 
home” in a “shool” than in St. 
Paul’s or the City Temple. Juda- 
ism did not break off from Cathol- 
icism, it only stopped short—a ter- 
ribly sad failure or “rifiuto,” but 
not a rebellion or revolution. Our 
Lord hallowed the synagogues of 
Galilee with His presence: St. Paul 
made good use of them on his 
travels. Ours is the continuation 
of the Hebrew religion. They 
have the first volume, we have both. 
They must come to us for the “dé- 
nouement.” , 


—A. F. Day, in The Month (London), Jan- 
uary, 1924. 


_— 
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FRENCH FREETHINKERS AGAINST 
DIVORCE. 


In 1884, the year in which divorce 
was reintroduced by legislation, we 
had 1,657 divorces in France. In 


1913 we had more than 16,000; in 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
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1921, 32,567; in 1922, 27,684. That 
is to say, in 1884 there were 5.6 
divorces for every thousand mar- 
riages, in 1913 there were 54, in 
1921 there were 71, and in 1922 
there were 72 per thousand mar- 
riages. And these figures will keep 
on increasing, as the country be- 
comes more and more accustomed 
to divorce. 

Such an increase is frightful to 
serious-minded persons, no matter 
to what religion or philosophy or 
party they may belong. -All who 
are concerned about the birth rate, 
be they Protestants, Jews, Free- 
thinkers, or Catholics, are calling at- 
tention to the danger. The increas- 
ing number of divorces, which de- 
prives the married of that sense of 
confidence which is indispensable 
to the stability of their union, pro- 
duces a terribly disastrous reaction 
upon the birth rate. So at the recent 
Congrés de la Natalité, which 
brought together at Marseilles per- 
sons of every conceivable point of 
view, a certain “liberal Protestant” 
was heard to declare in his report 
that he had ceased to be an advo- 
cate of divorce, and that, being 
quite emancipated from all reli- 
gious beliefs, he was guided by no 
dogmatic or denominational con- 
sideration, in his new attitude on 
the question. 

The National Alliance for the In- 
crease of the Population of France, 
of which society this Protestant, M. 
Boverat, is general secretary, num- 
bers, furthermore, in its adminis- 
trative council, in addition to well- 
known Catholics, freethinkers as 
well-informed as Professor Richet. 

M. Boverat expressed the earnest 
desire that our present divorce legis- 
lation should be profoundly mod- 
ified, that not only the additions to 
the law of 1884 should be sup- 
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pressed, but also that new clauses 
should be included in the law: first, 
that no request for a divorce should 
be accepted until after two years 
of marriage; and, second, that no 
divorce should be granted without 
the infliction of at least a three 
months’ imprisonment upon one of 
the parties. 

The Congress, at the suggestion 
of the Committee on Legislative Ac- 
tion, “while awaiting the suppres- 
sion, pure and simple, of divorce, 
which would be preferable,” con- 
‘ined itself to demanding that “the 
modifications which had been ap- 
pended to the law of 1884 should 
be abrogated, and that at least the 
original text of that law should be 
restored.” 

Associations for increasing the 
birth rate, and in particular the Na- 
tional Alliance, are becoming more 
and more powerful and active. Will 
they succeed in obtaining a favor- 
able vote from Parliament? At 
least, public opinion will be con- 
vinced of the seriousness of the 
question. 

Truly, such a motion is a sign of 
the times! There used to be only 
the Catholics, and a handful of 
positivists faithful to the opinion of 
Auguste Comte, to combat divorce. 
But now, all around us, men are 
commencing to recognize that it is 
high time to react against and to 
restrain pernicious instincts. 


—J. Buicout, in Revue Apologétique (Paris), 
December 1, 1923. 


<p 
_ 





Spain’s FAITH AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 


THrouGHout the history of 
Spain, Most Holy Father, the Faith 
runs in a torrent: if the Cross of 
Christ were to cease for a moment 
to throw its shadow over our land, 
Spain would be no longer Spain. 
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The preaching of the Apostle St. 
James and the Apparition of the 
Virgin in Pilar of Saragossa marked 
out my people as the favoured of 
Providence; the fusion of all the 
races spread over the soil of Spain 
under the sceptre of Recerado, 
tinted with the blood of Martyrdom, 
foretold then my people’s mission 
throughout history to be the sol- 
diers of religion, the unfailing de- 
fenders of the Catholic Church. 
And so, when the followers of Ma- 
homet overran our peninsula, in the 
battles of giants, in a struggle that 
lasted for centuries, our ancestors 
set up a rampart against that rush 
of barbarian hordes threatening 
Europe and the Church of Jesus 
Christ, and succeeded in throwing 
back the children of Islam into their 
African deserts. And not satisfied 
with having by their sole effort won 
this Crusade of the West, our war- 
riors closed with golden zeal the 
Crusades of the East, burying in the 
waters of Lepanto, where the flags 
of the Pontiff and of Spain flew to- 
gether, the Crescent which threat- 
ened to make of the Mediterranean 
a Mussulman lake. In defence of 
religion against the followers of 
Luther our heroes flocked to the 
dunes of Flanders and the banks of 
the Elbe, just as before then, at 
Alarcos, Las Navas, Salado, Gra- 
nada, the Arabs had found arrayed 
against them those Knights of story, 
gentle lambs at the sound of the bell 
calling to prayer, lions at the ring 
of the trumpet calling to the fight, 
the Military Religious Orders of 
Santiago, Calatrava, Alcantara, 
Montesa, whose emblems as Grand 
Master by Apostolic Delegation I 
am proud to bear on my breast as 
scapular of my creed, symbol of my 
profound faith. 

To Spain reconstituted in na- 















tional unity under the August Cath- 
olic Monarchs Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Almighty God entrusted the 
great mission of completing with its 
discoveries the geography of the 
world, and under the Spanish en- 
sign the caravels of Columbus tra- 
versed unknown seas, brought from 
the waves the Continent of Amer- 
ica, a ship imprisoned land for the 
first time in its foaming wake, a 
track of glory; that ship came from 
Spanish ports and was piloted by 
the legendary Elcano. For the glory 
of religion and the greatness of the 
country our universities with their 
teaching, our artists with their 
genius, our codes of law with their 
Christian legislation, our martyrs 
with their blood, our missionaries 
carrying the Gospel to the farthest 
points of earth, our theologians who 
made Trent marve! at their learn- 
ing, our mystics who gave to our 
tongue the language of angels, our 
people with their customs and age- 
long traditions, acclaim throughout 
the ages that all the greatness, all 
the ideals, all the glories of Spain 
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are born of the blessed land which 
is constituted of patriotism and re- 
ligion; for our soldiers, explorers, 
missionaries, sailors, kings, in num- 
bers surpassing the sands of the 
desert, in enlightenment leaving a 
shining wake in the annals of hu- 
manity, never raised a flag of Spain 
that had not the Cross on it; and 
when they discovered the new world 
and created the twenty nations of 
the American Continent, they put 
in the hearts of those peoples the 
flame of the Faith of Christ before 
putting on their lips the virile lan- 
guage of Cervantes. The faith of 
my people, Holy Father, has never 
weakened; nor by a speck is les- 
sened that faith which my mother 
taught me in childhood, which still 
burns in my heart, witness of 
which was my consecration of 
Spain to the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus on the hill of Los Angeles 
amid the acclamation of all my sub- 
jects and in the presence of my 
Government. 


—Krine Atronso’s Address to the Pope, in 
The Tablet (London), December 1, 1923. 























ARRY E. BARNES, Professor 

of Historical Sociology at Smith 
College, contributes an article on 
“The Drool Method in History” to 
the first number of the new 
Mencken-Nathan magazine, The 
American Mercury. 

The article contains some good 
points, but its value is neutralized 
if not nullified, because Professor 
Barnes seems not to know that con- 
troversy, like sport, demands fair 
play. For example: he quotes what 
he calls, contemptuously, a “pure- 
history law,” from 
the statutes of the 
“most progressive 
State in the Union, 
Wisconsin”: “No history or other 
text book shall be adopted for use, 
or be used in any district school, 
city school, vocational school, or 
high school, which falsifies the facts 
regarding the War of Independence, 
or the War of 1812, or defames our 
nation’s founders, or misrepresents 
the ideals and causes for which they 
struggled and sacrificed, or which 
contains propaganda favorable to 
any foreign government.” 

Barring, perhaps, the last clause 
(and not even barring that, if the 
legislature uses “propaganda” in 
the invidious sense of systematic 
lying), the law seems fair enough. 
But see how viciously the professor 
interprets its meaning. It means 
(so he says) that “if any book does 
not make it clear that the Irish 
Volunteers won the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, or fails to emphasize 
properly that the Loyalists in the 
Revolution were a gang of degener- 
ate drunkards and perverts, or men- 


A Bad 
Start. 
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tions the smuggling proclivities or 
land piracy of the fathers, or sug- 
gests that there has ever been a 
civilized German, or if, with an eye 
to his political future, the Superin- 
tendent of Education rules the book 
unfit for exhibition to the young 
morons whose parents have man- 
ifested their righteous indignation, 
it is to be withdrawn from every 
school in the State.” 

Now read the phrases of the law 
again—“falsifies the facts,” “de- 
fames our nation’s founders,” “mis- 
represents ideals and causes,” “con- 
tains propaganda”—and see how 
distorted and bad-tempered is the 
professor’s interpretation. As for 
the nasty epithet, “young morons,” 
it is unpardonable. If this is the 
spirit of the new magazine, judi- 
cious and fair-minded persons will 
wonder why it was born. 


E closing paragraph of the 

same article contains a still 
more perverse misinterpretation— 
this time of an incident in Biblical 
history, Christ’s interview with 
Pilate. “In the midst of His early 
enthusiasm,” says Professor Barnes, 
“Christ is said not 
only to have be- 
lieved in the possible 
attainment of truth, 
but also that it 
would emancipate man from his 
fetters of superstition and bondage. 
At the close of His ministry, when 
He could boast of more contact with 
human material, He had become so 
disillusioned in this respect that He 
declined to accept the invitation of 
the representative of the majesty of 
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the Roman Empire, to open a dis- 
cussion of the matter.” The sus- 
picion arises naturally that Dr. 
Barnes is trying to write with a 
mixture of cleverness and blas- 
phemy, imitating and _ therefore 
flattering his editor, Mr. Mencken. 
Anybody who has read much of 
Mencken will advise Barnes to leave 
the clever-blasphemous style to the 
master. Mencken can beat any of 
his contributors at that game. 

Since there remains a mite of pos- 
sibility that the professor is only 
ignorant and not malicious, it may 
be well to tell him that Our Savior 
refused to answer Pilate’s question, 
not because He had lost faith in 
man, but because He had lost faith 
in Pilate. 


-— 
—_ 





E question of the decency of 
the stage in New York is im- 
portant for the whole country. The- 
atrical people, it is true, like many 
others, speak contemptuously of 
“the provinces.” But there are no 
provinces—at least there are no 
provinces so provincial as to be en- 
tirely uninfluenced 
by the metropolis. 
Hundreds of New 
York “shows” go 
“on the road.” The worst go along 
with the best. Also, the shows that 
do not go on the road influence 
those that do. If the source is pol- 
luted, all the streams will be poi- 
soned. The sewage in the Chicago 
drainage canal makes a stench at 
Joliet and befouls the Illinois River. 
The moral sewage from the stage 
of New York makes a stench as far 
away as Toledo, Omaha, and Kan- 
sas City, and befouls the entire 
United States. 
Hence the comments that one 
may find from time to time in these 
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columns. I am not writing to re- 
gale the rest of the country with 
the scandalous conditions that pre- 
vail here. I have no zeal for broad- 
casting the shame of the great city. 
But THe CaTHoLic Worxp has an 
obligation to readers in every State. 
The newspapers, daily and weekly, 
will not put them on their guard. 
The newspapers largely eschew 
questions of morality. 

Let me then record the fact that 
the Theatre Magazine carries in its 
December number, an article by a 
gentleman who is regarded, I be- 
lieve unjustly, by many theatrical 
folk as a fanatical opponent of the 
theater, Mr. John S. 

Sumner, the succes- Strong Talk 
sor of Anthony Com- About the 
stock, Secretary of Stage. 

the New York So- 

ciety for the Suppression of Vice. 
He entitles the article “The Sewer 
on the Stage.” Very vigorously he 
impugns some theatrical managers 
whom he calls bluntly, “pander- 
ers.” He speaks also of “muddle- 
headed producers,” who should be 
“clubbed into a sense of decency.” 

Now the Theatre Magazine lives 
on and by the stage. Its subscribers 
are actors and actresses and theater- 
loving people. Yet the editor, far 
from taking offense at Mr. Sumner’s 
language, writes an editorial, “The 
Writing on the Wall,” substantially 
seconding the diatribe, admitting 
that some managers, like some 
“movie” producers, have discovered 
that “dirt and dollars are intimate,” 
and that at least a few producers 
“for mere greed are dragging in the 
mire the good name of the Amer- 
ican Drama.” He admits that at 
present there is “an orgy of inde- 
cency” on the stage, and calls upon 
the Managing Producers’ Associa- 
tion “to avert the peril of censor- 
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ship by setting their own house in 
order.” This is significant, and 
welcome, even though the editor 
seems to be more moved by the dol- 
lars and cents argument than by a 
passion for righteousness. 


“A TOT so good” is the publication 

in the January number of the 
same magazine of a play which was 
withdrawn by Mr. Albee, of the 
Keith theaters, in consequence of a 
protest by Father John Kelly, Chap- 
lain of the Catholic Writers’ Guild. 
The play exposed a peculiarly sor- 
did practice that is said to be com- 
mon among unscrupulous persons 
who seek divorce in New York. In 
this State there is “only one cause” 
for divorce. The play presents viv- 
idly the method of “framing up” 
that cause. 

I cannot conceive of an honorable 
reason why such a play should be 
published or acted. It is not neces- 
sary. Those who wish to make use 
of a particularly nasty trick for de- 
frauding the law need no instruc- 
tion. Other persons, not concerned, 
need no information. Probably no 
grown man or wom- 
an in New York is 
ignorant about the 
ugly business. If it 
be well to inform the half-grown 
and the unsophisticated, they may 
be informed in two sentences: first, 
the law is such and such; second, 
this is the way the law is beaten. 

The plea that such things must 
be presented for the sake of art, is 
untrue. There are thousands of 
dirty deeds that art must never 
present. Art would not be art if it 
did present them. The plea that 
such things must be presented for 
the sake of “truth” is hypocritical. 
If the more fanatical devotees of 
“truth” are bursting to tell the 
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truth about filthy and wicked 
things, let them tell it in a clinic, 
or in a police station, and not on 
the stage with hundreds of girls in 
their teens looking on, open- 
mouthed and with burning imag- 
inations. 


T seems that Judge Ben Lindsay 

endorsed the sordid play, saying, 
“What the people of this country 
need is the truth about their own 
hypocrisies.” Precisely, but not as 
the honorable judge means it. If 
the people of this country knew the 
truth about their 
own hypocrisies, Two 
they might cease Judges. 
pretending that they 
go to such plays to obtain educa- 
tion. If the judge were going to 
explain some particularly unpleas- 
ant truth to one of his juvenile de- 
linquents, or to anyone, would he 
set the truth before them histrion- 
ically, inflaming their imaginations 
with enacted vice, or would he take 
them aside and tell them the bare 
fact, simply and decently? 

Infinitely more sensible is the 
comment of Justice Cohalan, late 
of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, apropos of the 
condemnation of a certain moving 
picture: “The city is not benefited 
by such realistic description of the 
sordid side of human life. The dec- 
laration is made in behalf of the 
scenario, that ‘it is literally a pic- 
turized sermon.’ Such a statement 
does not appeal to me. No depicted 
film that leads the beholder through 
scenes of such depravity and degra- 
dation can influence or help society. 
I think that such a play offends 
public decency and tends to the in- 
jury not only of the young of the 
community, but of all the persons 
who witness it.” Evidently, there 
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are judges and judges. Some of 
them have common sense. ) 
There is one final plea for the 
particular play to which I have re- 
ferred. It is said to demonstrate 
the absurdity of the divorce laws. 
But is there anyone in the United 
States, who has come to the use of 
reason, who does not know that the 
divorce laws are absurd? We Cath- 
olics know that they are not only 
absurd, but immoral. We need no 
stage-play to tell us that. 


<n 
—— 


WISE old priest used fre- 

quently to call attention te- 
the fact that almost every sin needs 
a lie, either for its commencement 
or for its continuance. As with 
sin, so with war, the big sin. War 
cannot begin without many lies. 
War cannot continue without a 
constant campaign of lying. And— 
oddly enough—a war apparently 
cannot end without more lying. It 
reminds one of the wench who ad- 
mitted in court, “I told lies to start 
de fuss, and den I told lies to stop 
de fuss.” 

It is bad enough to lie in time of 
stress and passion, but to defend 
lying when a war, with its concom- 
itant derangement of moral prin- 
ciple, is over, is really heinous. Yet 
The Boston Herald, on December 
28th, according to a letter in the 
New York Nation, published an ed- 
itorial that is not only virtually, 
but actually, a defense of lying. 
Says the Herald: 

“The New York Nation is unduly 
severe in its obituary editorial on 
John R. Rathom of the Providence 
Journal, in declaring that ‘Mun- 
chausen was a tyro by comparison; 
yet his stories went all over the 
country and are doubtless still be- 
lieved by multitudes.’ 
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“It is, of course, true, as most 
well-informed people now under- 
stand, that the Rathom disclosures, 
which made the Providence Journal 
famous during the war, were fic- 
tion; Rathom himself acknowledged 
their falsity or such 
a degree of exaggera- “Patriotic”(?) 
tion that it equaled Lying. 
falsity, under com- 
pulsion of the United States Gov- 
ernment. .. . But Rathom did all 
this for the praiseworthy purpose 
of arousing his countrymen to a 
war fury. He took one of the prac- 
tical ways of doing so. When 
pressed by the Department of Jus- 
tice with the realities in the matter, 
he blandly asked if the Germans 
were not doing things similar to 
those which he had pictured. And, 
on getting an affirmative reply, he 
answered: ‘What was the harm 
then in giving the people an equiv- 
alent to the reality?’ His idea was 
that fiction cognate to the facts 
would serve an entirely justifiable 
purpose. ... 

“This is all a part of the war 
game and will be as long as war 
lasts as a means of settling dis- 
putes. Intensity of hatred against 
an enemy in arms is one of the ways 
of arousing a people to their stern- 
est endeavors, and so long as that 
aim is a necessary one there will be 
an inevitable condoning of means 
of reaching it. Mr. Rathom, an in- 
trepid journalist of originality and 
force, merely ‘played the game.’ ” 

In other words, the end justifies 
the means—always an egregiously 
immoral principle; but when the 
“end” is to produce or to prolong a 
war (as in this case), the principle 
is worse than immoral, it is mur- 
derous. 

War brings many evils, but per- 
haps the worst is the demoraliza- 



















































tion of the conscience of statesmen, 
of nations, and of newspapers. 
Warfare demands all kinds of ly- 
ing: downright falsification, delib- 
erate manufacture and dissemina- 
tion of untruth, lying by insinua- 
tion, lying in the form of patriotic 
oratory, and lying by the suppres- 
sion of the truth. “The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” would be a fatal maxim 
either for a statesman or a corre- 
spondent in war time. No corre- 
spondent could tell the whole truth, 
or even as much truth as he knows, 
and be permitted to remain at the 
front. The best of all correspond- 
ents in the great war, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, says as much, in his recent 
book, Adventures in Journalism: 
“There was no need for censorship 
of our despatches. We were our 
own censors. The English-speak- 
ing world knew the best, if not the 
worst, of what was happening in 
the field of war.” There it is: the 
people at home are given as much 
news as is supposed to be good for 
them. Perhaps less than that. 
They get the best but not the worst. 
If they got the worst news, the 
folks at home might call for an end 
of the war, victory or no victory, 
instead of shouting, “On to Berlin! 
Hang the Kaiser!” 

Some of us can never again be- 
lieve statesmen in time of war. 
If all of us would refuse to be- 
lieve them, we should end war. 
Let’s hope that the next time a 
prime minister or premier, or a 
secretary of state, or any other 
official cries out, “Germany wants 
war, or England wants war, or 
France wants war, or Japan wants 
war, or Russia wants war,” his own 
people and all the peoples will an- 
swer, “You lie!” And the peoples 
will be right. Let us repeat the re- 
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frain that has appeared so often in 
our pages: Peoples never want war! 
Peoples are not consulted. And 
when the war is on, the peoples are 
not permitted to know the truth. 
They are kept from knowing it, by 
deliberate liars, like John R. 
Rathom, and ten thousand other 
editors, and by those who suppress 
the truth, under compulsion, like 
Philip Gibbs, and all the other war 
correspondents. 


i 
—_ 





MONTH ago I wrote, in this 

place, that there had been a 
flood of comment in the newspapers 
on the conflict between Bishop Man- 
ning, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and his three particularly 
recalcitrant ministers, Dr. Guthrie, 
Dr. Grant, and Dr. Parks. During 
the month, the flood has become a 


deluge. Other churches and other 
ministers have con- 

tributed their con- A Deluge of 
troversies to the Discussion. 


general discussion, 
and the result has been a sensation 
and a scandal. The newspapers 
seem to be enjoying the situation. 
Religion pure and simple, is of no 
interest to them. But religious con- 
troversy, particularly if some of the 
controversialists lose their tem- 
per and fling epithets, is grist to 
their mill. But nobody else, unless 
he be an infidel, rejoices in the 
spectacle of Christians berating one 
another. Surely, we Catholics can 
find no satisfaction in the scene. 
True, we are a bit bewildered at 
discovering that the Protestant 
Churches seem not to know their 
own doctrines, and that their min- 
isters are at odds upon such funda- 
mental and essential matters as the 
Virgin Birth of Christ, and His Di- 
vinity. Still, we have known this 
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for a long time. If we are now 
amazed, it is because our suspicions 
and our predictions have been so 
superfluously corroborated. 

Only one comment on the pain- 
ful situation is really mecessary. 
Christians, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, must now recognize, unless 
they are curiously blind, that the 
battle is on between Christianity 
and infidelity. Christianity may be 
disguised under the newly invented 
word “Fundamentalism,” and in- 
fidelity may go masquerading under 
the title “Modernism,” but the battle 
is really between religion and non- _ 
religion. The essence of religion is 
the supernatural. They who reject 
the supernatural will continue to 
consider their ethical system a re- 
ligion, but ethics is not religion. 
Preaching morality is not preaching 
the whole Gospel. Religion is union 
with God, and what could be more 
“miraculous” more “supernatural,” 
than union with God? 


F the “modernists” cannot be 
wise, we wish they might be 
honest. If they cannot say, “We 
are mistaken, we have sinned, we 
repent, we will amend,” at least, in 
honesty and sincer- 

Simple ity, they might say, 
Honesty. “We shall not de- 
ceive ourselves with 

the conceit that Christianity is now 
being discovered for the first time. 
We know that the religion we 
preach is not historical Christianity. 
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We do not accept the Christianity 
of the Gospels, as they stand, nor of 
patristic times, nor of Reformation 
times. Ours is not the Christianity 
of the Roman Catholic Church, or 
of the Oriental Catholic Churches, 
or of the Protestant Churches. We 
have something different, something 
new. We have no more right to 
remain in the old Churches than 
had Mrs. Eddy, or Katherine Ting- 
ley, or Felix Adler. We will secede, 
and let the old traditional Christian 
churches continue on what we 
think to be their obsolete way.” 

But no! the modernists will not 
get out. And no Protestant Church 
can put them out. The Protestant 
Churches must worry along with 
them as best they can—until the 
interior conflict produces total dis- 
solution. 

Meanwhile, those devout and sin- 
cere souls who think that one of the 
first fruits of the religion of Jesus 
Christ is internal peace—who re- 
member Our Savior’s words, “Peace 
I leave with you, My peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you”—will look long- 
ingly to the Mother Church which 
once more, with sorrow and shame, 
sees the children who tore them- 
selves away from Her, now tearing 
away from one another. Ultimately, 
those who reject supernatural reli- 
gion will give up the pretense of 
Christianity; those who accept su- 
pernatural religion will become 
Catholic. 
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““REQUIESCANT IN PACE.” 


Ir is with a keen sense of per- 
sonal loss that we record the deaths 
of the Rev. Florence Moynihan and 
Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, both of 
whom were frequent and valued 
contributors to the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. 

Father Moynihan, whose death 
occurred in St. Paul, Minn., on De- 
cember 24th, was Professor of Eng- 
lish and the History of Philosophy 
at the College of St. Thomas in that 
city. He had been connected with 
the college since 1911. He was born 
in Ireland and came to America in 
1898 to enter St. Paul Seminary. 
He completed his course at Inns- 
bruck in Austria. 

Maurice Francis Egan, who died 
in Brooklyn on January 15th, was 
born in Philadelphia, May 24, 1852. 
He was educated at La Salle, 
Georgetown, and Notre Dame. Upon 
leaving college he engaged in ed- 
itorial work, successively on Mce- 
Gee’s Illustrated Weekly, The Cath- 
olic Review, and The Freeman’s 
Journal. In 1888 he succeeded 
Charles Warren Stoddard as Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the 
University of Notre Dame, leaving 
there in 1895 to fill a similar posi- 
tion at The Catholic University of 
America in Washington. In 1907 
he was appointed Minister to Den- 
mark, where he served with marked 
distinction until the close of the 
World War. 

Besides many notable volumes of 
fiction and verse, Dr. Egan wrote 
The Life Around Us, The Theater 
and Christian Parents, Modern Nov- 
elists, Lectures on English Litera- 
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ture, The Ghost in “Hamlet” and 
Other Essays in Comparative Liter- 
ature, Confessions of a Book-Lover, 
and Ten Years Near the German 
Frontier. 

Dr. Egan was decorated by the 
King of the Belgians in 1906, and 
in 1911 received the Letare Medal 
for poetry. He received the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. from George- 
town, J.U.D. from Ottawa, and 
Ph.D. from Villanova. A tribute te 
Dr. Egan, by Dr. William J. Kerby, 
appears in this issue of THe Catu- 
OLIC WoRLD. 
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STEEL CoRPORATION Arps CATHOLIC 
HOosPITAL. 


THE United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has made a gift of $100,000 to 
be used toward the completion of 
St. Joseph’s Home for Children now 
being built at Kahkwa Park, Erie, 
Pa. Announcement of the gi‘t was 
made by Bishop Gannon, after re- 
ceipt of a letter from Judge E. H. 
Gary, President of the Steel Cor- 
poration. Judge Gary’s letter to the 
Bishop stated that on November 
27th the Finance Committee of the 
Steel Corporation voted the gift be- 
cause of their appreciation of the 
efforts being made to care for the 
children of their employees. 

The people of the Diocese of Erie 
had already subscribed $490,000 to- 
wards the building of St. Joseph’s 
Home, the original plans for which 
included a fully equipped children’s 
hospital with sixty beds and provi- 
sions for doubling its capacity when 
the finances of the diocese per- 
mitted. The Bishop found, how- 
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ever, that every dollar of the $490,- 
000 would be needed to complete 
the orphanage proper, with no 
funds left for the hospital, for 
which at least $200,000 would be 
required. 

Bishop Gannon said that now 
that he had the splendid gift of the 
Steel Corporation, he felt confident 
that the additional $100,000 needed 
would soon be raised. 
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Tue Y. M. C. A. In POLAND. 


AccorpinG to a dispatch of the 
N. C. W. C. News Service, the 
growth of the Y. M. C. A. in Poland 
and its recent activities are causing 
concern among those interested in 
preserving the Catholic faith of the 
nation unimpaired. Among all the 
Protestant agencies, Methodists, 


Baptists, advocates of the “National - 


Church,” etc., that have invaded 
Poland since the World War, the 
Y. M. C. A. presents the greatest 
menace to the traditional Faith of 
the country. The Association has 
now been organized into a national 
branch of the international organ- 
ization and is carrying on vigorous 
work. 

Its activities are particularly dan- 
gerous from the Catholic viewpoint 
because of the efficiency with 
which, after the war, it carried on 
welfare work in a manner to pop- 
ularize it with many elements of the 
people. The “Y” came into Poland 
with General Haller’s army in April, 
1919, and from the time of the es- 
tablishment of its first soldiers’ 
home in Lubin, its activities devel- 
oped on an enormous scale. Homes 
were built, motion picture theaters 
established, aid given to charity, 
courses in physical training inaug- 
urated, libraries and reading rooms 


opened, and arrangements made to 
sell food to soldiers at remarkably 
low prices. It has been brought out 
that in November, 1920, alone, the 
Y. M. C. A. spent $50,000 for welfare 
work in Poland. 

Of course, those who understand 
that the real concern of the Y. M. 
C. A. is the propagation of the Prot- 
estant religion, have issued warn- 
ings from time to time against the 
friends who came “bearing gifts.” 
The Work of the Jesuit Fathers 
Urban and Kwiatkowski, was par- 
ticularly effective in this respect. 

Suspicion as to what might be 
the attitude of the Association was 
confirmed by statements made by 
Dr. John Mott, international officer 
of the organization, and William 
Rose, another Y. M. C. A. leader. 
Dr. Mott after a discussion of the 
necessary work of regeneration, in 
an address, declared that “this work 
cannot be achieved in the narrow 
bonds of dogmatism and_ the 
Church.” 

The same spirit was revealed in 
statements by Mr. Rose that the 
Y. M. C. A. could not accept codp- 
eration from a man who believes 
that he possesses the whole truth 
of God and that other religions are 
in error. Mr. Rose also insisted 
that in the reading rooms of the 
Association the literature and pub- 
lications of the Protestant denom- 
inations should be displayed, on the 
ground that all could aid in the 
search for truth. 

The Polish Hierarchy has def- 
initely forbidden Catholics to be- 
come members of the Y. M. C. A., 
their action being in conformity 
with the letter of the Holy Office of 
November, 1920, condemning the 
Y. M. C. A. and calling upon the 
Bishops to report on its activities. 
Although the new Polish Y. M. C. A. 
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is a national autonomous body, it is 
directed by the same men who for- 
merly conducted its activities, most 
of whom are known to be “liberals” 
and as not friendly to Catholic in- 
terests. 


-— 
> 





Famous GREGORIAN EXxpPEerT PASSES 
Away. 


WE learn from The Tablet (De- 
cember 15th) that “at the ripe age 
of eight and eighty years the learned 
Dom Pothier has passed away, al- 
most on the anniversary of his 
birth. Born on December 7, 1835, 
at Bourgemont, he made his pro- 
fession sixty-three years ago at So- 
lesmes—the abbey which he was to 
make so famous. In 1898 he was 
elected Abbot of St. Wandrille, a 
partly ruined and partly modern 
Benedictine house on a lovely reach 
of the Lower Seine above Caudebec. 
His wonderful skill in restoring the 
plain-chant melodies as nearly as 
possible to their original forms 
caused Pius X. to appoint Dom 
Pothier president of the pontifical 
commission for the Vatican edition 
of liturgical books; and to-day the 
whole Church enjoys the fruit of 
his learned labours. May he rest 
in peace.” 


inp 
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“CHOOSING THE BETTER Part.” 


On a day early in December, at 
Montauban, France, the Abbé Rollin 
received the ribbon of Commander 
of the Legion of Honor. This dec- 
oration is generally reserved for 
army officers of high rank. The 
Abbé Rollin was eligible for the 
honor because he is a former field 
officer of the regular army, having 
served through the war in the ar- 
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tillery, with the rank of colonel. He 
resigned later to enter the priest- 
hood, and was ordained last year. 

And now from Munich comes 
news of similar import which tells 
us that on January 10th Prince 
Lowenstein-Wertheim and Lieuten- 
ant-General Reicheld-Meldegg have 
forsworn the world’and assumed 
the habits of Franciscan friars. 


— 
> 





NortH IRELAND CouNTIES AGAINST 
PARTITION. 


TueE Catholic electors of the coun- 
ties of Tyrone and Fermanagh have 
again emphatically declared against 
partition, says a dispatch to the N. 
C. W. C. News Service. They re- 
turned their two Anti-Partition 
candidates with decisive majorities. 

These two counties, being in- 
cluded at present within the North- 
east area, are entitled to return two 
representatives to the British Par- 
liament. The two successful Cath- 
olic candidates are Mr. T. J. S. Har- 
bison and Mr. Cahir Healy. The lat- 
ter has been for more than. twelve 
months interned by the Belfast Gov- 
ernment. 

After the declaration of the poll 
Mr. Harbinson said: 

“We have Tyrone and Ferma- 
nagh, and what we have we hold. 
There is no reason now why the 
Free State should not deny the 
claim of the Craig Government that 
what they had they would hold.” 

The Catholics in the two coun- 
ties in question have asked that the 
article in the Anglo-Irish Treaty re- 
lating to the boundary should be put 
into operation without any further 
delay. There has been a grave and 
widespread fear that the Free 
State authorities are inclined to be 
half-hearted in pressing for a re- 
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vision of the boundary between the 
Northeast and the rest of Ireland. 
Such a revision was definitely guar- 
anteed by the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 
and Irish Catholics desire to see 
that essential part of the bargain 
fulfilled. It would mean that the 
Belfast Government would lose the 
two great Catholic counties of Ty- 
rone and Fermanagh. 


“_ 
_> 





THE PoPE AND THE RUHR. 


AccorpInG to a Roman cable to 
the N. C. W. C. News Service, it is 
understood that Pope Pius XI. is 
attempting to obtain from the 
French and Belgian authorities a 
general amnesty for persons. who 
have been tried by the occupying 
authorities in the Ruhr district for 
infractions of the military rules. 
His Holiness, through Monsignor 
Testa, special envoy to the Ruhr, 
has already obtained from General 
Degoutte the release of three hun- 
dred persons who had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment by French 
military tribunals in the occupied 
district. 

During the exchange of Christ- 
mas greetings with the Cardinals, 
the Pope took occasion to express 
his public appreciation of the ac- 
tion of the French General, saying 
while reviewing ibe events of the 
past year: 

“Joy and comfort were never so 
great and profound as when We 
were able to relieve some need, open 
some prison, shorten some exile. 
This joy and comfort on Our part 
was never separated from the most 
ardent and sincere gratitude to God 
and Our blessing for the men who 
aided with their good offices, and 
their affable humanity.” 

While His Holiness had previ- 
ously expressed his gratitude to 


General Degoutte for the action of 
the military authorities in releasing 
some of the prisoners, this declara- 
tion is regarded as a public expres- 
sion indicating the importance 
which the Vatican attaches to the 
subject. 


<i 
— 





STATISTICS OF CONVERSIONS IN 
ENGLAND. 


In view of the present discussion 
as to the progress of the Church 
in England, it is of special interest 
to learn from the Jesuit Father 
Woodlock that the number of per- 
sons received into the Church in 
England during the last six years 
is in excess of 60,000. 

In the first of a series of lectures 
on “The Road to Rome,” Father 
Woodlock stated that, according to 
the baptismal register of the Farm 
Street Church of the Jesuits, in the 
last sixty years more than 5,000 
persons have been received by the 
priests at this church alone. The 
average was more than 100 a year 
during the last quarter century. 
In England, more than 800 clergy- 
men have “come over” since the 
Oxford Movement, and since the 
year 1910, 168 ministers have come 
into the Church. 


-— 
<—— 





FRANCISCAN STATISTICS. 


Accorp1NG to the latest statistics, 
recently published, the Order of 
Friars Minor has 17,000 members 
throughout the world, divided 
among 99 provinces and 1,612 reli- 
gious houses. In the Second Order 
—The Sisters of St. Clare, or the 
Poor Clares—there are 9,329 mem- 
bers in 462 monasteries. The reg- 
ular Third Order (including men 
and women) has 34,709 members 
in 2,800 establishments. 
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Our Contributors. 


James J. Watsn, M.D., Pu.D. 
(“Poll Parrots or Historians?”), is 
already well-known to our readers. 
Dr. Walsh is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Calvert Asso- 
ciates, Inc. He is also a member of 
the Editorial Board of the Universal 
Knowledge Foundation, recently or- 
ganized to carry on and extend the 
work of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 


Cice_y Burke (“The Winged Vic- 
tory”) is the pen name of Miss Mar- 
garet C. Moloney, one of the prin- 
cipal owners of a large belting fac- 
tory in Chicago, who says she is 
“a busy business woman, with the 
urge to write.” * She should say, 
“with the urge and the ability to 
write.” 


Rev. Epwarp F. Garescué, S.J. 
(“The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple”), is the Sodality Editor of The 
Queen’s Work. In connection with 
this beautiful poem, we would sug- 
gest a rereading of Miss Katherine 
Brégy’s study of “The Poetry of 
Father Garesché” in THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor cp for April, 1920. 


Rev. MicHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 
(“Modern Protestant Tendencies”) 
is a convert to the Catholic Faith. 
For eleven years he was an Epis- 
copal minister and at the time of 
his conversion was Rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was ordained priest 
in 1923. 


Tuomas H. Foster (“Via Cru- 
cis”), a new contributor to our 
pages, was graduated from St. Ig- 
natius College, San Francisco, in 


1916. He is a newspaper man, con- 
nected with one of the San Fran- 
cisco dailies. 


Mary Korars, B.A. (“Some Re- 
cent Fiction”), is head of the Eng- 
lish Department in the Brownson 
School, New York City. Miss Kolars 
enjoys a unique distinction: An ar- 
ticle of hers on H. L. Mencken, pub- 
lished in The Freeman, won even 
Mencken’s praise. 


Rev. J. Exvuior Ross, C.S.P. (“It 
Pays to Advertise—Missions”) is 
Professor of Moral Theology at the 
Paulist College at Washington. 
Students of the State University of 
Texas, where for several years 
Father Ross was chaplain of the 
Newman Club, instituted last year 
the J. Elliot Ross Scholarship in 
his honor. 


HELEN Parry (Mrs. Dents) EpEN 
(“The Duplicity of Monsignor 
Scalabrin”) is the distinguished 
English poet, critic, and _ story- 
writer concerning whom Miss 
Brégy wrote so entertainingly in 
the December CaTHoLic Wor tp, in 
the article “Helen Parry Eden: 
Modern Medievalist.” 


Georce D. Meapows (“Three 
English Mystics in the Fourteenth 
Century”) is an English writer now 
living in America. He contributed 
an article on “Marian Devotion in 
Greece” to THE CaTHOLIC WorLp 
for August, 1922. 


HELENA (Mrs. THomMas) CoNCAN- 
NON, M.A. (“Ireland, the Land of 
the Young”), concludes her inter- 
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esting study of Patrick Pearse and 
Canon O’Leary. The first part was 
published in January. 


ANNA MITCHELL (“Resignation”) 
is a writer whose work appears fre- 
quently in the secular journals. A 
previous article on “The Brook 
Farm Movement,” published in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp, brought to public 
notice the men connected with that 
movement who later entered the 
Catholic Church. 


JosepH CxayTon,  F.R.Hist.S. 
(“On Calling Oneself a Catholic”), 
a well-known writer and editor, was 
educated at Worcester College, Ox- 
ford University. He was received 
into the Catholic Church in 1910. 


FLoRENCE M. GILMoRE (“Expe- 
rience”), a graduate of the Sacred 
Heart Convent, St. Louis (Mary- 
ville), is a contributor to numerous 
periodicals, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic. She is also the author of sev- 
eral novels. 
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Rev. HuGcu F. Btunt, LL.D. 
(“The Humor of Saint Teresa’’), is 
Pastor of Sacred Heart Church, 
East Cambridge, Mass. He has pub- 
lished several volumes of prose and 
verse. 


EvisaBeTH (Mrs. A. C.) MAYER 
(“To an Infant”) will be cordially 
welcomed by our readers, who re- 
member with great pleasure her 
longer poem, “The Priest’s Mother,” 
in the issue of January, 1923. 


Betty McGratH (“Johnny”) is a 
graduate of Loretto Abbey College 
—Catholic Women’s College of To- 
ronto University, and is now Pro- 
fessor of English in the High 
School, St. John’s City, Newfound- 
land. This is the first story she has 
written for publication. 


Rev. WiLtiAM J. Kersy, Px.D. 
(“Maurice Francis Egan”), Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Catholic 
University, was for many years an 
intimate friend of Dr. Egan. 














Mew Books. 


Life and Confessions of a Psychol- 
ogist. By G. Stanley Hall. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 
This volume will be very valuable 

to future historians of education in 
this country. Dr. Hall, for many 
years President of Clark University, 
Worcester, knew almost everyone 
in the educational field here and in 
Europe, as his Confessions show. 
He was practically the first to lec- 
ture formally on the subject in this 
country. He tells of President 
Eliot’s introduction of him with the 
statement that Harvard had never 
been much impressed by pedagogy, 
but this young man had studied it 
abroad and his course had been in- 
stituted as an experiment. He tells 
also how Superintendent Philbrick 
challenged him, after one of his lec- 
tures, “to find any imperfection in 
the school system of Boston, declar- 
ing that he considered it as nearly 
perfect as a human institution 
could be.” 

President Hall’s style is erudite 
and picturesque, but it is affected 
to a degree that reminds one of the 
euphuism and Gongorism of an 
older time. Talking of psychology, 
for instance, he says: “The field is 
so vast that, having barely glimpsed 
it, the young psychologist, as if 
smitten with agrophobia, is im- 
pelled to seek the sessile stage pre- 
maturely and dig into some spe- 
cialty, as if to protect himself on the 
principle of safety first in a cara- 
pace of technicalities.” Or take 
this other example, which contains 
in germ an extremely important 
and significant idea for our time: 
“Thus, too, it comes that contribu- 


tions are addressed to those in the 
author’s own group—testers write 
for other testers, introspectionists 
and analysts each for his own set— 
as if authors gloried in being eso- 
teric and caviar to the general and 
would feel broadcasting vulgar.” 

Some of Dr. Hall’s experiences 
are extremely valuable for our gen- 
eration. I found nothing in the 
book more interesting than the ac- 
count of the result of his lectures 
on sex education at Clark Univer- 
sity. Dr. Hall was known for his 
advocacy of a free discussion of sex 
subjects as the best possible pro- 
tection against the sex evil. Intent 
on this, he gave a good many lec- 
tures to teachers and high school 
and college students and finally 
ventured once “upon a weekly 
course at Clark in 1904, which I 
abandoned before its completion 
for two reasons. First, because it 
was difficult to exclude those 
I deemed unfit, since too many out- 
siders got in and even listened sur- 
reptitiously at the door; and, second, 
because too or three of my students 
developed an interest in the subject 
that I deemed hardly less than mor- 
bid.” That he would do harm 
rather than good by such discus- 
sions is exactly what any old-fash- 
ioned teacher would have told him 
in the first place. 

Professor Hall tells about losing 
his faith in Christianity and becom- 
ing a pantheist and an evolutionist. 
He grew to be quite sure that Dar- 
win and Spencer were the greatest 
thinkers of modern Europe. Spen- 
cer has gone the way of all flesh; 
who now quotes him seriously ex- 
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cept for certain aphorisms that oc- 
casionally are useful to express a 
thought? Darwin was a great ob- 
server and a wonderful student of 
earthworms, the fertilization of 
plants, the domestication of an- 
imals, insectivorous plants, and the 
power of movement in plants. But 
why anyone should accept his the- 
orizing with regard to man and the 
meaning of human life is indeed 
amusing. Both Darwin and Spen- 
cer confessed that they had lost all 
interest in poetry and the arts. 
There are men thus constituted, but 
they are lacking in some of the most 
precious qualities of humanity. It 
is easy for such men to think that 
a man is only a tool-making and a 
tool-using animal, a developed ape 
destined for annihilation when his 
body dies. 

Professor Hall exerted in his time 
a very wide and unfortunate in- 
fluence. He is a typical example of 
the superficial thinker, the man of 
capacious memory who lacks deep 
reasoning powers. He does not 
think in his heart, according to that 
old expression which still has a pro- 
found meaning for the psychologist, 
and he knows so many things that 
it is very hard for him to think 
anything through for himself. 

Te Se We 


The Idea of Immortality. By A. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50. 

The Christian Faith and Eternal Life. 
By George Edwin Horr. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$1.00. 

Both these books deal with the 
topic of immortality, and since the 
second one is the record of a single 
lecture, it covers: but small space 
and need not be dealt with at length. 
It commences with a comparison of 


the attitude towards death of Cicero 
and St. Paul and naturally dis- 
cusses, though much more briefly, 
topics similar to those treated in 
the larger book. On the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ the orthodox view is 
taken. Is it not a sign of the times 
that such a fact should need to be 
stated? 

In the larger work, by one better 
known as Professor Andrew Seth, 
than by the name which he has now 
assumed, there is a full treatment 
of the subject. We find first of all 
an account of the ideas of primitive 
races and then a discussion of the 
attitude of the Hebrews on the ques- 
tion of immortality, which, it is con- 
tended, was a doctrine quite late to 
appear in their history. There fol- 
lows what is one of the most inter- 
esting parts of the book, a careful 
study of the ideas of Plato and 
Aristotle as to mind and body and 
a comparison between them. Crude 
materialism in its attitude to the 
question of mind and body “may 
be dismissed in a word or two”— 
another sign of the times by the 
way. Epiphenomenalism is scarcely 
to be distinguished from material- 
ism and has been generally aban- 
doned for psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, which the author thinks—and 
we agree—‘“a forced and unnatural 
hypothesis, intelligible only as a re- 
vulsion from a crudely expressed 
interactionism.” From this we 
pass to the topic of karma and 
what it really means and why the 
reincarnation and preéxistence the- 
ories have always held such sway 
over the human mind. 

At last we approach the Christian 
theories, and here we find a decided 
difference of opinion between the 
learned author and Catholic teach- 
ing. He is a believer, of course, in 
theism and in a divine purpose, and 
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his denunciation of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s scheme, which, as he says, 
involves building our soul’s habita- 
tion “on the firm foundation of un- 
yielding despair,” as Mr. Russell 
himself puts it, is as hearty as we 
could desire. “Nothing comes from 
nothing and whatever elements of 
goodness exist in us must have 
their source in the Power that 
brought us into being, and the ideals 
of unattained perfection to which 
we reach forward are due to the 
same inspiration.” All are not to 
be saved, for he will have nothing 
to do with Universalism: “To as- 
sure people that, whatever they do, 
all will come right in the end is not 
an effective method of awakening 
them to the gravity of decisions 
here and now which bind upon the 
soul the fetters of habit and make 
it ever more difficult to find the way 
back.” But personal immortality is 
not “an inherent possession of every 
human soul.” It must be won by 
what we do in this life. Kipling’s 
“Tomlinson” will simply cease to 
exist, for why should the future life 
provide for those who have not 
known how to make use of this? 
Dante had to provide a place for 
such souls “because of the Catholic 
dogma of the natural immortality 
.of every soul.” In other words, an- 
nihilation of the unworthy is the 
solution of the difficulty, and be- 
yond this there is no scheme of 
rewards and punishments, for, of 
course, eternal punishment is dis- 
pensed with. So preparation for 
death is unnecessary. “If we are 
occupied with ‘thoughts immor- 


tal and divine,’ or with some great 
cause which means for us the king- 
dom of God upon earth, or, for the 
matter of that, in doing anything 
that we feel is worth doing, we 
have neither time nor inclination to 
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brood over our personal future. Our 
life is full of these objective inter- 
ests.” The profiteer finds that the 
only thing “worth doing” is heap- 
ing up dollars, and of that “objec- 
tive interest” his life is certainly 
“full”; are we to take it that he, too, 
is not on “Tomlinson’s” path but 
treading the narrow way that leads 
to immortality? We have empha- 
sized these points because it is well 
to see where we are being led and 
how little we can agree with the 
conclusions, but the book is one 
that should be read by all serious 
students of philosophy, for it is full 
of suggestive matter. B.C. A. W. 


Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity. The 
Work and Influence of Irish 
Monks and Saints in Continental 
Europe (VIth-XIith Cent.). By 
Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B. 
Translated by Victor Collins. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 
One of the most hopeful signs of 

Ireland’s future is the fact that in 

the midst of her political troubles 

of to-day, and the effort to build a 

stable society so soon after the 

wreck and ruin of war and revolu- 
tion, she is producing so many 
books that reap the fruits of ripe 
scholarship as well as the creative 
products of imagination. Such 
books are practical in the highest 
possible sense, because they bring 
to the present generation the in- 
spiration not only of the creative 
spirits of to-day, but of the great 
personalities of Ireland’s heroic 
past. And as the most authentic 
greatness of that past was built 
upon the achievements of Irish 
monks and saints, and as Ireland’s 
place as a nation is so strongly 
rooted in Ireland’s passionate per- 

tinacity in the Catholic Faith, a 

book like the present has a partic- 


























ularly important place in contem- 
porary Irish literature. It is only 
from this point of view that the 
present reviewer can claim any 
competence to judge such a work. 
Only a scholar equally as well 
qualified as the learned French 
Benedictine author could properly 
estimate the vast research upon 
which it is founded. 

Although the love of Ireland and 
devotion to its pioneers of the Faith 
who carried the flame of religion 
to the Continent, and founded so 
many monasteries and hermitages 
where not only religion but learn- 
ing and art were cultivated, are ev- 
ident on every page of his book, yet 
the author has sedulously kept his 
work solidly based upon facts, and 
never mistakes poetic fancies for 
historical truth. Even when deal- 
ing with the fascinating folklore 
that supplies such an atmosphere 
of charm to the story of the early 
Irish missionaries, legend is never 
confused with fact. Dom Gougaud 
deals in particular with the devoted 
men who, from the early days of 
the sixth to well into the twelfth 
century, followed each other, singly 
and in groups, along the trails of 
travel that lead out of Ireland into 
nearly all parts of Europe, where 
the names of many of their settle- 
ments, and traditions of their lives 
and acts, are still preserved in pop- 
ular legend as well as in the pages 
of history. 

The main work such a book as 
this can accomplish is well ex- 
pressed in the words of Father 
Augustine, O.S.F.C., who contrib- 
utes the preface to Dom Gougaud’s 
volume: “Much better will it be if 
it helps to increase in college and 
seminary, in convent and monas- 
tery, that genuine sanctity which 
is absolutely necessary for the 
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achievement of.any great spiritual 
work; to foster the intensive cul- 
ture of all that is noble in the his- 
tory of our race at home and 
abroad; and to raise aloft once 
more the sublime ideals that have 
ceased to burn with their wonted 
brightness, but which we _ shall 
sorely need, in the trying days be- 
fore us, to keep alive in our own 
hearts and in the hearts of others, 
a deep and passionate loyalty to the 
old land and the old Faith.” m. w. 


Bernard Vaughan, S.J. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
It seems difficult at first glance 

to reconcile the individualism, the 

flamboyancy, the histrionism, the 
aggressiveness, of Father Bernard 

Vaughan with the other qualities 

of his sacred ministry. Yet, when 

Father Martindale in this memoir 

turns the combination that unlocks 

his character—and the key of that 
combination is simplicity of heart 
and lustiness of spirit—these traits 
of his personality stand revealed as 
the idiosyncrasies of a life-long ded- 
ication to the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Overmastering 
zeal, a natural ebulliency of tem- 
perament, and the need of arousing 

English indifferentism go far to ex- 

plain the sensationalism of Father 

Vaughan’s career, to solve the enig- 

ma of his showy personality. 
Father Martindale’s study, to 

adopt a happy distinction of his 
own, is divided between the claims 
of Father Vaughan as a personality 
and as a personage. With a de- 
lightful humor that is luminously 
interpretative of motive and man- 
nerism, he likens the subject of his 
memoir to the “Magnificent Man” 
of Aristotle. He pictures him in 
the shining moments of his mem- 
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orable years in Manchester, in his 
hectic denunciation of the sins of 
society in Mayfair, in his lowly 
missionary work in the East End 
of London. He follows his suc- 
cesses abroad with acclaim, and en- 
joys whole-heartedly the amusing 
personalia that grace his memory. 
Not that he has not, however, em- 
phatic reserves regarding Father 
Vaughan’s headlong outrightness— 
the Manchester note in his char- 
acter—and regarding one instance 
of seeming disingenuousness. He 
does not claim for his confrére any 
gifts of scholarship, or talents of an 
unusual order, but beneath the 
pomp and prodigality of the man, 
he discloses the essential simplicity, 
the humanity and humility, of a 
single-minded servant of God who 
literally spent himself in the service 
of his Master. F. M. 


Random Studies in the Romantic 
Chaos. By Francis A. Waterhouse. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Waterhouse has written a 
brilliant and stimulating book that 
ought not to fail of widespread ap- 
preciation. In no sense derivative, 
it may yet be classified as an arrest- 
ing endeavor to apply the principles 
of Irving Babbitt’s Rousseau and 
Romanticism to present-day civi- 
lization in the United States, and 
to recent developments in music 
and literature. The opening essay 
is a superb analysis of our modern 
decadence. In this penetrating 
study of the American Philistine, 
Mr. Waterhouse points out that to 
certain Rousseauistic traits of the 
man in the street—notably, his im- 
pulse to escape from the dread of 
actuality. into the delights of un- 
reality—bred in him by social and 
economic instability, are due the 
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glaring defects of American culture 
to-day. To this abnormal strain 
are to be ascribed the insincerity, 
sensationalism, and sentimentality 
that characterize popular taste in 
the current drama, cinema, fiction, 
and music. 

Rousseauism is the link that con- 
nects the various studies of the 
author, whether the subject be the 
plays of Victor Hugo, Napoleon and 
the art of war, the novels of Kip- 
ling and O. Henry, or the impres- 
sionism of Debussy. The hybrid 
character of Hugo’s dramas, the 
feminine urge of Napoleon, and 
Kipling’s cult of the primitive find 
their analogues in the genius and 
practice of the arch-romanticist. 
Rousseau’s formula of duality is ex- 
emplified by Kipling’s and O. 
Henry’s manner of writing at once 
in terms of contrasting civilizations. 
Mr. Waterhouse weighs in his crit- 
ical balance and finds wanting the 
work of these novelists because of 
their failure in character-drawing, 
disguise it as they may by resort to 
exotic expedients and mechanical 
devices. Similarly he shows that 
the originality of Debussy consists 
in the amalgamating of opposites, 
i. e., the blending of genres which 
is one of the notes of the Romantics. 
“Just as his harmonic scheme is but 
the fusing of the seemingly hostile 
pre-Palestrina modes and the dia- 
tonic system, so his piano style is, 
in its main features, but a com- 
pound of the radically opposite 
styles of the classicist and the ro- 
manticist.” This concluding essay 
on Mozart, Chopin, and Debussy, in 
which he indicates how the genius 
of those composers found its ex- 
pression through the limitations of 
the piano as an instrument, reveals 
the excellence of Mr. Waterhouse 
as a virtuoso. The varied contents 
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of his book testify to an unfailing 
instinct for divining the hidden 
springs of romanticism under the 
diverse externals of modern life, 
letters, and art. F. M. 


A Reversion to Type. By E. M. 
Delafield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

The End of the House of Alard. By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

The Able McLaughlins. By Margaret 
Wilson. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 

Butterfly. By Kathleen Norris. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00. 

Miss Delafield and Miss Kaye- 
Smith, both English women, give 
contrasting manifestations of the 
national genius. Miss Delafield’s 
A Reversion to Type represents its 
initiative, and Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
The End of the House of Alard its 
power of sentimental sympathy. 
The House of Alard is a story partly 
about the falling apart of a proud, 
old, exclusive, land-poor English 
family, and partly about a religious 
quarrel. Its author shows a real, 
simple feeling for the obscure trag- 
edies of untragic people, and a good 
faculty for local color. But the book 
has not the clearness of theme of 
Joanna Godden. Miss Kaye-Smith 
is evidently a member of that sec- 
tion of the Church of England 
which calls itself Anglo-Catholic. 
Its beliefs—if they are beliefs—and 
its practices receive a good deal of 
attention in the novel. In her treat- 
ment of these things, there is less 
consciousness, less gesture, than 
usual. I think she has taken a leaf 
from the book of the late Monsignor 
Benson. 

Miss Delafield’s story moves in 
more restricted territory. - Her cen- 
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tral figure is the boy Cecil, a neu- 
rotic liar. The close and careful 
study of his childhood, youth, and 
young manhood, all molded upon 
this instinct, of his agonies of real- 
ization and shame and his fruitless 
decisions to amend, make heart- 
breaking reading. Nor is the re- 
cital morbid. Health and humanity 
never disappear in the perspective. 
It is this ability to appropriate what 
is alien to the national genius, and 
render it somehow in terms of the 
familiar and kindly, which I have 
called the English initiative. 

Miss Wilson and Mrs. Norris are 
equally true to their own national 
tradition. I have always felt Mrs. 
Norris to be an amusing phenom- 
enon—a phenomenon by no means 
so simple as it looks. She has man- 
aged to combine genuine observa- 
tion, a certain incontrovertible fidel- 
ity to facts, with a spiritual ap- 
proach learned at the knees of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This enter- 
prise has brought her an immense 
public, and in Butterfly she once 
more exhibits it, after the fine and 
surprising experiment of Certain 
People of Importance. Butterfly is 
the tale of two sisters, Hilary and 
Dora Collier, the elder a quiet pro- 
tector, the younger a musical 
genius. The masculine element 
presently appears, taking on the 
half-expected outlines of a rich 
young American and a_ world- 
famous violinist. At first the wrong 
people fall in love, but the tangles 
are smoothed out by Mrs. Norris’s 
practiced hand. Bits in the book 
are altogether too good for this gen- 
eral context. 

Miss Wilson is a neophyte of the 
same literary faith. She is clear- 
sighted, but in her also runs the na- 
tional will to inclose what she sees 
in one arbitrary form, to: work out 
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specific human problems in terms 
consonant with specific happy end- 
ings. However, The Able McLaugh- 
lins is a much better novel than 
Butterfly. 1 think it was more in- 
nocently written, and it has the ad- 
vantage of altogether superior ma- 
terial. We look into the lives of a 
Covenanting community settled in 
Iowa at the time of the Civil War. 
Their annals are clearly and in- 
genuously recorded. Miss Wilson 
has a high ability in conveying, al- 
most by sensation, the peace, the 
dignity, the large, primitive whole- 
someness, which enveloped and 
sustained that hard life. We are 
refreshed and grateful after read- 
ing. M. K. 


The Pastor According to the New 
Code of Canon Law. By Rev. P. 
Charles Augustine, O.S.B. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 
The Canons in the new Code of 

Canon Law which concern the pas- 

toral office are pretty well scattered 

through the various books. It is 
of no small service, therefore, to 
have under one’s hands a small 
volume, prepared by an authority, 
bringing together all the really sa- 
lient points of the Code which con- 
cern the ordinary activity of busy 
pastors and curates. Father Augus- 
tine of Conception Abbey has per- 
formed this service with the clear- 
ness and the thoroughness that 
have come to be usually associated 
with his name. He has made a sum- 
mary of the whole Code, with spe- 
cial reference to his main topic, 
“the Pastor”’—a method infinitely 
more satisfactory than would have 
been the alternative method of se- 
lecting from the different parts of 
the Code isolated articles bearing 
on the subject under discussion. He 
has thus greatly added to the debt, 
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already sufficiently large, under 
which he placed the American 
clergy when he published the eight 
volumes of his series on the new 
Code. The present volume will be 
useful, not only in the solution of 
difficulties actually encountered in 
parochial and missionary work, but 
also in the obtaining of a clear idea 
of the Code as a whole without de- 
voting the time and study that, as 
a rule, specialists alone are able to 
give. J. Mcs. 


Labour Supply and Regulation. By 
Humbert Wolfe. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.00. 

Losses of Life Caused by War. By 
Samuel Dumas and K. O. Vedel- 
Petersen. Same Publisher. $2.00. 
The first book discusses the labor 

supply in relation to recruiting, em- 
ployment exchanges, and reénforce- 
ment; and labor regulation in con- 
nection with trade disputes, “dilu- 
tion” of skilled labor, discipline and 
welfare, mobility, and the wages of 
men and women. The description 
covers Great Britain only. 

The second volume deals with 
the losses of life caused by war 
throughout the whole period of 
human history. It is divided into 
two parts, of which the first covers 
the centuries preceding 1913, while 
the second is devoted to the World 
War. In Part L., estimates are pre- 
sented of the total losses occasioned 
by war, and of the losses according 
to rank, branches of service, and 
military classes. Other chapters 
discuss various influences upon the 
loss of life, the mortality of the civil 
population, and the army in time 
of peace. The second part describes 
the military losses in one chapter, 
and the civil losses in another. The 
subject matter under both these 
heads is divided according to coun- 
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tries. In the summary of the chap- 
ter on “Military Losses,” we are 
told that “the total number of mil- 
itary persons killed and died must 
lie somewhere between ten and 
eleven millions.” The death rate 
among military persons was high- 
est in France and lowest in the 
United States, one to twenty-eight, 
and one to two thousand, respec- 
tively. J. A. R. 


Lincoln and Others. By Thomas 
Curtis Clark. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

This small volume of verses pro- 
poses to give, in a sonnet sequence, 
a sketch at least, if not a portrait, 
of Lincoln. The author has a true 
appreciation of the greatness of his 
subject, but his sonnets are lifeless 
and wooden. As noble a present- 
ment of Lincoln could be carved in 
oak as in marble, but it requires the 
genius of an artist to evoke that 
simple and heroic figure out of any 
material. The present author has 
neither the genius nor the material; 
he has only the impulse, and art is 
infinitely more than impulse. He 
is even metrically careless—the un- 
pardonable sin of the sonneteer. In 
some of his lyrics he does better, as 
in “The Day Is Brief,” which is a 
well-nigh perfect little song in eight 
short lines. This is real poetry; but 
his “Lincoln” is not. Cc. P. 


Devotional Books.—Living With 
God, by Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.00), a little 
book of short paragraphs, pithy sen- 
tences, and pointed questions, 
brings home to the soul the realiza- 
tion of the great truth that God is 
living with it and that therefore it 
should cultivate an intimacy with 
Him. The manner of acquiring this 
intimacy, and the joys and splendor 
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of it, are described in language at 
once penetrating and restrained. A 
Spiritual Manual on the Interior 
Life, by Rev. Germain Foch, S.J. 
(Benziger Bros. $1.00), recalls 
briefly, by means of questions and 
answers, the theological ideas es- 
sential for making a thoroughly 
enlightened faith the firm basis of 
Christian virtue. It will be found 
useful by those desiring to gain a 
clear idea of the meaning of the 
interior life of the soul. Eucharistic 
Meditations (Benziger Bros. $1.25) 
are drawn from the writings and 
instructions of the Blessed J. M. 
Vianney, the world-renowned Curé 
of Ars, by the present Abbé, H. 
Convert, and translated by Sister 
Mary Benvenuta, O.P. The Office 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
(Benziger Bros. $1.00), in con- 
venient pocket size, contains also 
the votive Mass and the “Adoro Te 
Devote.” A Garden Enclosed, by 
Alice M. Gardiner (Benziger Bros. 
$1.25), is written by a convert 
chiefly for converts. It deals with 
certain minor points of doctrine 
and custom in the Catholic Church 
which are frequently passed over 
in the formal instruction of con- 
verts, and unfamilarity with which 
often gives a feeling of strangeness 
and loneliness to the newcomer. 

In Flowers of the Sanctuary 
(New York: Frederick Pustet Co. 
$1.25) the Reverend Frederick A. 
Reuter has gathered together, and 
arranged according to the days of 
the month, Eucharistic thoughts 
from the lives of the saints and 
blessed of God showing their devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament. A 
short reflection is added to each. 

In Religio Religiosi (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 3ded. $1.35) 
Cardinal Gasquet reveals with a re- 
freshing frankness and simplicity 
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his own experiences in religion, 
which cannot help being interesting 
and instructive to many souls out- 
side as well as within the cloister. 
The chapter on mental prayer is of 
particular value. 

Sister Mary Philip, in Jesus, True 
God and True Man (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. 60 cents), has 
given of the richness and beauty of 
her own thoughts much that will 
help others in their appreciation of 
the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Catholic Doctrine and Practice. By 
Rev. John Lee, P.P. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $3.50. 

Good books of instruction are 
always welcome. Christianity, and 
more particularly, the Catholic 
Church, are so often misrepresented 
in the literature of the day, that an 
authoritative statement of Catholic 
teaching is a needed antidote. This 
book of over five hundred pages is 
not controversial; it is simply an 
exposition of the fundamentals of 
Christianity and of the chief doc- 
trines of the Church. The treat- 
ment of all subjects is clear and 
concise: the Creation, the Divinity 
of Christ, the Church, the Com- 
mandments of God and of the 
Church, the Sacraments, and the 
Future Life. 


The Very 
Reverend Matthew Anthony 
O’Brien, O.P. By Very Rev. V. F. 
O’Daniel, O.P. Washington, D. 
C.: The Dominicana. $3.00. 
There is a noticeable tendency on 
the part of our present-day Amer- 
ican Catholics to get away from ori- 
gins; to place so much emphasis on 
our hustling, bustling twentieth- 
century church life as to forget or 
ignore the hardy pioneers to whose 
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consecrated zeal we owe practically 
all that we may have to-day. It is 
well, therefore, that there are 
among us such men as Father 
O’Daniel, men who are devoting 
themselves to the study of Catho- 
licity’s beginnings in the United 
States and who are giving to the 
public the fruit of their research. 
Anyone who has read Father 
O’Daniel’s volumes on Bishop Fen- 
wick and Father McKenna will take 
up this, his latest work, with an 
anticipation that will be justified 
in the reading. It is interesting 
from cover to cover, and its pe- 
rusal should not be limited to 
priests and religious. J. be & 


Talks to Boys. By Joseph P. Con- 
roy, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Bros. Paper. 25 cents. 

The writer’s purpose in these 
stories, republished from The 
Queen’s Work, is to urge the boy 
to make use of his supernatural ad- 
vantages. Selected incidents from 
daily life are skillfully utilized and 
portrayed in language that will win 
the interest of the average boy. 
From the instruction given by ca- 
pable teachers in Catholic schools 
and colleges, the groundwork of 
spiritual life may be obtained. 
Building on this foundation, Father 
Conroy endeavors to have the boy 
realize the importance of doing 
something for himself so as to avoid 
the illusion of trusting too much to 
what he calls “cold storage piety.” 
He states very clearly some of the 
boyish objections to the priesthood, 
that it is a life remote and uninter- 
esting. But he answers by saying 
that under the inspiration of grace 
the priest chooses his career, which 
even from a human standpoint 
leads him into a wide field of ac- 
tion. He is closely united with 
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everyone under his charge, the only 
one on earth able to care for the 
welfare of souls. 


The Holy Family Sisters of San 
Francisco. By Rev. D. J. Kav- 
anagh, S.J. San Francisco: Gil- 
martin Co. 

The Congregation of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. By Sister M. Lucida 
Savage, Ph.D. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $3.00. 

The History of Mother Seton’s 
Daughters. By Sister M. Agnes 
McCann, M.A., Ph.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. Ill. 
$4.00. 

The Life of Mére St. Joseph. Second 
Superior General of the Institute 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Namur. By a Member of the 
Same Institute. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

The first three of the above-men- 
tioned works constitute a group in 
every way superior to most writing 
of the sort. Each of these volumes 
is unique, and each, since it is care- 
fully and accurately written, forms 
a valuable contribution to the body 
of American Catholic historical lit- 
erature that is daily growing in ex- 
tent and improving in quality. 

Father Kavanagh’s account of the 
Holy Family Sisters is by way of 
celebration. This useful com- 
munity, which has exercised and 
still exercises an influence quite 
disproportionate to its youth and 
its rather limited membership, kept 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1922. Ad 
multos annos! one is moved to ex- 
claim as one reads the record of 
deep piety and devoted service, 
leavened by supernatural common 
sense. 

Quite different in its way is Sister 
M. Lucida Savage’s history of her 
community, which takes us back to 


the France of 1650, where on 
October 15th of that year, the Feast 
of St. Teresa, in the chapel of the 
orphanage at Le Puy, a few earnest 
young women knelt at the feet of 
the saintly Bishop de Maupas and 
consecrated their lives to God as 
the first Sisters of St. Joseph. The 
succeeding pages carry us in 
vivid fashion through the terrors 
of the Revolution, on to the pioneer 
days in Missouri and into the pres- 
ent era of highly creditable achieve- 
ment. 

The name of Sister Mary Agnes 
McCann on the title page of the 
third volume of the history of the 
Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, covering the period from 1870 
to 1897, is sufficient guarantee of 
its readableness and authenticity. 
Those years were epoch-making, 
not alone for the Sisters of Charity 
but for the entire Church, and the 
author does them full justice. 

The Life of Mére St. Joseph, con- 
temporary of Blessed Julie Billiart 
and co-foundress with her of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
is none the less interesting because 
it deals with a time somewhat prior 
to our own. It is, indeed, a sort of 
key to the Life of Sister Mary of St. 
Philip, published in 1920. It is in 
the light of this recent work on the 
Sisters of Notre Dame that one must 
read, or reread, the story of that 
remarkable woman who had such a 
prominent part in the educational 
life of nineteenth-century England. 

5. &. 8. 


The Exodus in the Light of Arche- 
ology. By J. S. Griffiths. London: 
Robert Scott. 2s. 6d. 

This little volume attempts to de- 
termine the precise date of Exodus. 
The Biblical accounts are accepted 
as historical and trustworthy, and 
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not, as the Wellhausen school of 
critics would have it, as a mere 
patchwork composed by editors 
who lived centuries after Moses. 
The arguments against the latter 
view are concise and convincing. 
The only archzological monument 
of Egypt which is known to men- 
tion the name “Israel” is a black 
granite stele, ten feet high, which 
was found by Petrie in 1896. It is 
dated the fifth year of Mineptah, 
1230 or 1229 B. c., the year of the 
king’s campaign against the Liby- 
ans, during which campaign Israel 
also was defeated. The author 
identifies this defeat with that re- 
ceived by Israel at Kadesh-Barnea, 
three years after the Exodus, at 
the hands of the Amalekites, vassals 
of Egypt. This defeat was so crush- 
ing that it sent Israel back to a 
desert life for thirty-eight years be- 
fore they again attempted to enter 
the land of Canaan. The year of 
the Exodus may thus be given as 
1233 or 1232 B. c., the second year 
of the reign of Mineptah, the suc- 
cessor of Ramses II. T. C. P. 


Eclipses of the Sun. By S. A. Mitch- 


ell. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press. $3.85. 

A total eclipse of the sun is one 
of the most striking phenomena in 
the whole domain of nature. The 
spectacle of the advancing moon 
gradually blotting out the brilliant 
disk of the sun until only the prom- 
inences are visible, of the rapid ad- 
vance of the moon’s shadow like a 
heavy thunderstorm suddenly turn- 
ing day into night, of the darkened 
heavens studded with stars, and of 
the pearly corona, makes a life-long 
impression upon all who are fortu- 
nate enough to witness it. But it is 
chiefly the opportunities afforded 
by a total eclipse to add to our 
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knowledge of the sun that give it a 
scientific importance and induce 
astronomers to travel to distant 
regions with elaborate instrumental 
equipment to observe it. 

Dr. S. A. Mitchell, the Director 
of the Leander McCormick Observ- 
atory, in his Eclipses of the Sun has 
given us a complete and most in- 
teresting treatment of this fascinat- 
ing subject. He is an accomplished 
astronomer and well fitted for his 
task, having been a member of ex- 
peditions sent out to observe four 
eclipses in different parts of the 
world. He treats of the prediction 
and verification of eclipses and of 
the methods and instruments em- 
ployed in studying them. He 
touches upon some of the early his- 
torical eclipses, with their bearing 
on chronology, and discusses at 
length the modern eclipses in the 
study of which the camera and 
spectroscope were employed. His 
own experiences in 1900, 1901, 1905, 
and 1918 add an interesting per- 
sonal note. Considerable space is 
devoted to the so-called flash spec- 
trum and the problems it involves. 
This was first observed by Young 
in 1870. Directing his spectroscope 
to the sun’s limb, he noted that 
just as the disk was covered, the 
dark lines of the solar spectrum 
were suddenly reversed, becoming 
bright against.a dark background. 
This was to be expected if, as Kirch- 
hoff supposed, the dark lines were 
due to absorption by an atmosphere 
of metallic vapors near the sun’s 
surface. Mitchell himself, in 1905, 
obtained remarkable photographs 
of the flash spectrum—the first that 
were subjected to careful measure- 
ment. Differences between it and 
the solar spectrum were noted, espe- 
cially the increased intensities of 
certain lines. This has given rise 
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to much discussion among astron- 
omers. The author devotes a chap- 
ter to Saha’s remarkable ionization 
theory and its success in explain- 
ing many of the characteristics of 
the flash spectrum. 

One of the major problems of re- 
cent eclipses has been the test of 
Einstein’s deduction from his 
theory of relativity that a ray of 
light from a distant star should be 
deflected 1.75 seconds of arc from 
its path in passing close to the limb 
of the sun. Mitchell treats of this 
question in his last two chapters 
and was able to include the results 
of the measurements made on the 
plates of the 1922 eclipse by Camp- 
bell and Trumpler. The mean dis- 
placement obtained was 1.72 sec- 
onds. It is pointed out, however, 
that this close agreement between 
the predicted and observed value 
cannot be taken as yet as a complete 
confirmation of the theory of rela- 
tivity. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and well sums up our present 
knowledge of the subject. It will 
be read with pleasure by those in- 
terested in astronomy. H. M. B. 


The Holy Angels. By Rev. Raphael 
V. O’Connell, S.J. New York: P. 


J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

Very few Catholics know much 
about the angels save their names. 
Father O’Connell, therefore, has 
conferred a great boon upon the 
Catholic people by setting forth 
simply and clearly all that Holy 
Scripture and Tradition teach about 
their history and activity. In thirty- 
five chapters the author discusses 
the existence of the angels, their 
minds, their wills, their speech, 
their occupations, their names, their 
trial, their guardianship of men, 
and their nine choirs. The three 
chapters on devotion to our guard- 
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ian angels should be taught by 
every Catholic mother to her chil- 
dren. B. L. C. 


Nature and Human Nature. By 
Hartley Burr Alexander. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 

Professor Alexander’s book con- 
sists of fifteen essays, wherein he 
embodies his ideas of philosophy 
and religion and his reflections on 
history and literature. His range 
of exploitation is wide—religion 
and race progress, truth and nature, 
beauty and pain, human personality, 
are arraigned before his academic 
bar and receive his considered 
judgments. Some narrower issues 
then come up for examination—the 
Socratic Bergson, where he pokes a 
little mild fun at the distinguished 
Catholic philosopher and teacher, 
Father Farges; Plato’s conception 
of the cosmos; Hebraism as a mode 
of philosophy; Apologia pro fide, 
which enshrines his own private 
credo. 

Neither with his ideas nor his 
solutions could Catholics agree, and 
almost every page of his would de- 
mand several demurrers. This is 
not to be wondered at, since he tells 
us himself (p. 493) that he belongs 
to no Church, and has never par- 
ticipated in any Christian com- 
munion. But though we cannot ac- 
cept his dicta, we can admire the 
beautiful clarity of his style, the 
delicate, practiced deftness with 
which subtle philosophical prob- 
lems are stated; and we acknowl- 
edge gladly, too, that in his pages 
there is nothing to pain or offend; 
he remains throughout the highly 
cultured gentleman, the detached 
and somewhat abstracted college 
don. For there is a big tinge of 
exoticism in his writing, which will 
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undoubtedly be caviar to the gen- 
eral reading public. w. P, H. K. 


Christ or Mars? By Will Irwin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

Christ or Mars? is a very read- 
able, intensely interesting book 
from the pen of a thinker who, 
happily, is also a stylist. Mr. Ir- 
win’s war experiences dictated the 
graphic first chapters, in which the 
reader lives over again the horrors 
that follow in the wake of war. The 
relaxation of moral fiber, the wast- 
age in men and materials, the fatal 
wound to civilization, all are por- 
trayed with telling force. 

As an argument against milita- 
rism, the book is unanswerable. But 
in seeking to slay militarism, the 
equally false standard of pacifism 
is unfurled, and war itself is made 
out to be an evil thing. As in so 
many cases, in medio stat virtus. 
A true ethic rejects alike the abuses 
of militarism and the impractical 
idealism of pacifism. In so far as 
the book may serve to make war a 
last resort, Mr. Irwin merits the 
heartfelt gratitude of all peoples. 

Se. ey: @ 


American Nights Entertainment. By 


Grant Overton. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., George H. Doran 
Co., Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 
This is frankly an “advertising” 
book, brought out jointly by four 
of the largest publishing houses in 
America for the express purpose of 
setting forth their wares—a very 
unusual and dignified piece of ad- 
vertising, indeed. But it is more 
than this. Taking into account the 
inevitable partisanship of the book, 
it still remains an excellent guide 
to a large portion of our American 
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current literature; and, more than 
that, it contains essays on such 
writers as Conrad, Galsworthy, 
Tarkington, and Edith Wharton, 
which deserve a setting by them- 
selves, apart from mere publishers’ 
propaganda. The author writes 
with a telling pen, good-natured, 
critical, incisive, and witty. He has 
a fine gift of phrasing, and espe- 
cially in his sketch of Conrad makes 
us “see the man” in really revealing 
light. One passage which will 
serve as an example of Mr. Over- 
ton’s clever touch is his description 
of “the horridly fascinating spec- 
tacle of Herbert George Wells .. . 
in ever new contortions, like a cir- 
cus acrobat whose nakedness was 
gaudily accentuated by spangle... 
seeing it through with Ann Veron- 
ica and still exposing the secret 
places of his heart, while dizzy rec- 
ollections of marriage, God, and 
tonobungay yet linger.” Cc. P. 


Memories of the Future. Being 
Memoirs of the Years 1915-1972. 
Written in the Year of Grace 
1988 by Opal, Lady Porstock. 
Edited by Ronald A. Knox. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
One sort of review of this book 

might be written merely by repro- 

ducing its captivating index; 
another by the setting out of the 
bogus quotations that head the 
several chapters, including the ci- 
tation from a perfectly fascinating 
Arabian philosopher: “Think only 
of thyself, and nothing that hap- 
pens to others will be able to violate 
thy peace of mind.” But surely the 
most satisfactory brief review 
would be the one that contained 
practically nothing but Father 

Knox’s own plums—the review, in 

fact, that I propose to write. 

These memoirs of the years 1915- 
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1972, written by Opal, Lady 
Porstock in 1988, provide us with 
a delicious satire in retrospect of 
“the rigid virtues of the mid- 
Georgian era.” We have here a 
description of Opal’s schoolmis- 
tress, “a prehistoric old lady who 
still affected the knitted jumper 
and the bobbed hair of fifteen years 
earlier”; a sentimental remem- 
brance of the stately old dances of 
her girlhood, “the Monkey-grip, the 
Kansas-scramble, the ‘mind your 
foot, honey,’ the Snake-glide, the 
Anyhow-slither, the Buzz, _ the 
Rattle-snake Fight, the Darkies’ 


Stagger, and all the rest of them”; 
accounts of Lady Porstock’s visit 
to America in 1944, just at the time 
when the British debt was being 
liquidated in consideration of three 
British dukedoms, 


six marqui- 
sates, thirty-six peerages, seventy- 
two baronetcies, and a hundred 
and twenty knighthoods; of her 
courtship and marriage; of her par- 
liamentary career; of her social set; 
and of her religious opinions. For 
though this is not in any sense a 
religious work, we get allusions to 
“sermons of stout old traditional 
Protestant theology by Inge and 
Temple and other preachers of the 
day,” and to a revision of The Book 
of Common Prayer with the mar- 
riage ritual: “Wilt thou respect him 
and show all reasonable deference 
to him, love, humour, and tolerate 
him, in sickness (other than per- 
manent insanity) and in health?” 
To which the reply was: “I will 
take him to be my wedded husband, 
in accordance with the terms of 
the marriage settlement, till death, 
permanent insanity, cruelty, infidel- 
ity, or incompatibility of tempera- 
ment us do part.” Father Knox has 
great fun with such changes as 
Lady Porstock lived to see in the 
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Establishment, and with the mod- 
ernist attempts of her time to re- 
duce to more exiguous limits the 
“irreducible minimum.” And his 
Opal, like so many of her contem- 
poraries, became a Catholic. 
These Memoirs are as funny as 
Father Knox’s sermon, “Reunion 
all Round,” or his poem, “Absolute 
and Abitofhell”—and nothing could 
be much funnier. His wit is as keen 
as a razor, but it sometimes turns 
inte a safety-razor, in that it cuts 
clean but not deep. T. M. 


Roman Politics. By Frank Frost 
Abbott. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. $1.50. 

Professor Abbott’s high reputa- 
tion as a scholar and his proved 
ability to write interestingly for the 
lay reader on Roman life and insti- 
tutions insure the quality of this 
monograph. It appears in the 
series “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome,” edited by Professors Had- 
sitz and Robinson. The editors are 
to be congratulated on securing 
this little volume from Professor 
Abbott. 

The book is best judged as a de- 
scription of Roman political insti- 
tutions in their various stages and 
as a treatment of the causes of the 
changes which they underwent. In 
this field the author is quite at 
home, and he fills his story with 
life and reality. In his attempt to 
trace analogies with modern prob- 
lems, he does not make the same 
happy impression. One gathers 
that he does not tread with the 
same assurance in modern political 
and economic fields. It seems as if 
the title of the series had drawn 
him into somewhat unfamiliar 
paths. 

When he appraises what we have 
inherited from Roman civilization 
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by way of medieval Europe, he does 
much better. He is in accord with 
the growing recognition of our in- 
debtedness to the Middle Ages, and 
largely to the Church, for trans- 
mitting to us so much of value 
from Roman political thought and 
institutions. The book deserves a 
wide reading, particularly among 
those whose acquaintance with Ro- 
man politics has not progressed be- 
yond the Cicero stage. 
D. A. MCC, 


Dobachi. By John Ayscough. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Among the considerable number 

of Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew’s 

novels there are a few which his 
admirers would not select in order 
to introduce a new reader. In our 
opinion, it is with this small minor- 
ity that Dobachi aligns itself. The 
stiffness of the title—a near-revers- 
ing of Ichabod—seems to hold all 
the content in its constraining grip. 

It is inevitable that we should com- 

pare the present work with its 

predecessors, and in doing so we 

may possibly underestimate the im- 

pression it might produce on one 

unfamiliar with the earlier writ- 
ings; nevertheless, it is certain that 
there are here but scant evidences 
of the author’s wonted charm 
of spontaneity, the illuminating 
flashes of fancy and insight, the 
quiet, kindly humor, and the sense 
of intimacy with the characters. 

His most constant and appreciative 

readers, who open the book antici- 

pating another enjoyable experi- 
ence, will close it feeling that they 
can but wait with hope deferred for 

Dobachi’s successor. M. T. S. 


Foreign Publications.—Les Grandes 
Formes de la Musique. L’@éuvre 
de Camille Saint-Saéns, by Emile 
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Baumann (Paris: Librairie Ollen- 
dorff. 15/fr.), devotes a chapter to 
each one of the forms of music in 
which the great French genius 
wrote. In their order the author 
takes up the chamber music of 
Saint-Saéns, his concertos, his sym- 
phonies, his sacred and dramatic 
music, and gives a wonderful in- 
sight into the true greatness of the 
man as a musician and composer. 
This work will serve to make Saint- 
Saéns better known, for few realize 
the great number and variety of his 


compositions, and their exalted 
musical worth. 
La Sainte Bible. Traduction 


d’aprés les textes originauz, by 
Abbé A. Crampon (Paris: Desclée 
et Cie. 25/fr.), is an admirable edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures in 
French. Concise notes accompany 
the text, and in the case of the New 
Testament there is added an excel- 
lent dictionary which contains in 
small compass much valuable in- 
formation. There are also good 
maps and plans. 

Marguerite d’Arbouze. Abbesse 
du Val-de-Grdace, 1580-1626, by H. 
M. Delsart (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
8 fr. 50.), is as interesting from an 
historical as from a religious point 
of view. Intimately connected with 
Anne d’Autriche, who was in a cer- 
tain manner her spiritual daughter, 
and showed herself the protectress 
of her work at the Val-de-Grace, 
Marguerite d’Arbouze exercised her 
influence over the Court as well as 
over the religious of her time. 

Georges Goyau, l'homme _ et 
Veeuvre, by Victor Giraud (Paris: 
Perrin et Cie). The only sins which 
can be laid at the door of this gifted 
biographer of a great historian are 
sins of omission, for the little vol- 
ume dismisses the man Goyau in a 
dozen pages. Small, thin, nervous; 

















but suave, kindly, polite, and 
shrewd; qualified by Francois Cop- 
pée as “the minimum of matter in the 
service of spirit’; a brilliant school 
record, a life of diligent but un- 
eventful service—this is all. A little 
more information about the manner 
of man who has so convincingly 
and helpfully championed the fun- 
damental harmony between Cathol- 
icism and the French spirit, would 
certainly have aided in carrying his 
message. For a summary notion 
of the man’s writings, however, the 
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I. 20 fr.), is the first of a series of 
volumes on the influence of the 
surrqunding nations upon the Jew- 


ish people. In a dozen chapters the 
author gives us a brief sketch of 
the -history of Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, Canaan, Crete, and the 
Greeks and Romans. The alpha- 
betical index of over one hundred 
pages will prove invaluable to the 
Biblical student. 

In De Jure Parochorum (Turin: 
Pietro Marietti. 15 lire) Father 
Fanfani has written a_ scholarly 











treatise on the rights and obliga- 
tions of pastors under the new Code, 
and in Czremoniale Hebdomadz 
Maioris (Same publishers. 18 lire) 
Father Moretti has published a com- 
plete manual of the ceremonies of 
Holy Week, based on the work of 
the best liturgists. 


book is admirable. There is a com- 
plete bibliography, including pref- 
aces, translations, and the most im- 
portant magazine articles, with 
well-chosen paragraphs from re- 
views of the principal works. 

Le Milieu Biblique, by Charles F. 
Jean (Paris: Paul Geuthner. Vol. 
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